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PETER’S WIPE 





Well more thing than men have seen with eyal 
Men shall not weencii ev’ry thing a lie 
Jiut of himself it see’th, or else do’th ; 

For, Q(k1 wot, thing is never the less sooth, 
Though ev’ry wighte may it not y-see. 

Bernard the Monke saw not, all, par die I” 


So you really mean settling down hero ?** says Mrs;-#^ 
Cutforth-Boss, bonding a scrutinizing eye upon her 
itor. She is sitting, as usual, on her high-backed chair,’ 
an Elizabethan structure. Mrs. Cliiforth-Boss thinks 
lounges bad for the morals ; she told her brother, Sir 
SlOphen Wortley, yesterday, that half the immpralities 
of the present ago were accounted Tor *J)y the modem 
chair. 

“ Well-^for the present-^yes, I really think so,'^ re- 
turns the pretty woman under examifiation.* She gives 
Mrs. Cutforth-Boss a charming smile, thatds as generous 
as it b sweet, as it la^ts right through all her soft hesi- 
tations. O’’ 

It's a dull country,” says her cousin, in a flat sort of 
way. • • « . • 

“ Yes— I know ; but dulnegs is not always undesira- 
ble 1” The pretty woman, whose name is Chance” 
casts a carefully tender look at her sombre clothes, and 
sighs delightfully. 1 should quite treasure a little rest, 
a attle qmet.” * r *.. 

^ Youll get plenty or both here ” says Mrti.* Cutforth- 
Boss, “ad nauseam!” Her tone is uncompromising; 
there is something In it, indeed, that points to the idea 

1 * 6 
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that perhaps she is undesiroiu of haying her. fre'shly- 
widowed cousin in a neighbourhood where she will be 
obliged to sbe her canstanuy. Bella Chance (her maiden 
name was Grants and so ^as Mrs. CutfortbL-Boss's) had 
made a remarkably bad marriage. Mrs. Boss, on the 
contrary, had. made a remarkably good one. Cousins 
who havis got on in life are not /ilways all things to th.e 
CQjusins* who have gone to the wall. Mra. Cutforth-Boss, 
. for example, did not see why her good marriage should 
bo used to defray the expenses that Society is sure to 
exact from a bad one. She understood perfectly why 
liella Chance had come here to this particular part of 
tho county — ^to whitewash herself and her disreputable 
husband’s memory with the respectability of Mr. Cut- 
forth-Boss. 

The latter was the meekest of men, and his wife felt 
he would be of littio use to her in the staying of the in- 
vader. Give bim 

A books and a sbadie nooks 
Eytherin-a-doors or out; 

‘Witn tho grens leut^es whispering over hods, 

Or the streets cryes all about, ’’ 

and he would ask nothing more of you. A man of 
letters — a dainty, searcher into past and musty volun^ps 
— lying *60 delicately in their dust tljat never dies — ^in 
fact, a nappy bookworm! It was a most merciful inter- 

B isition or Providence that had mamed Mrs. Cut forth - 
osa to the man who bore*that name, as undoubtedly 
she would have killed any other man. As for Ami, ho 
was imperviotis to'aU evils, save those that touched him 
throi^h his beloved tomes. % 

“How lovely^* says the "^idow, with.th% sweetest ajr 
of tiiaukfVilness. “But 1 shall have even more than rest 
and ^uiet, Maria, 1 dhaU Ifave you /” * 

Mrs. Cutforth-Boss regdirds her with* amazement. Is 
^0 clever, efr only a fool 7 Sometimes it is very hard to 
d^^ide between the two 1 She herself howeveij is ver^ 
clever in her own way. , 

“ That is»/beyond dispute,” she calmly. “ I reside 
here.” In her tone there is nothing of the annoyance 
that she is feeling, nothing of her belief that BeRa would 
never have chosen to live in that litife house at one end 
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of the yilla^ if she, Maria, had not been Hving in the 
big one at the other end ‘of H. ^ 

•“That is what brought me,” says Mrs.*Chance, her 
large, 'pale, blue eyes suffused. When — when I lost him 
— I-— her lips quiver, she makes a hurried gesture and, 
finding her handkerchief, lets her face faU into it~“I — - 

“ There wasn’t so much to lose, was there ?” says Mm. 
Cuiforth-Boss, who disdains to practise the^de^icate,fia*t 
called Tact. “ Two hundred a year covered if, didn’t it ? 
and that only when he’d got some practice. If I were 
you, Bella, I should look things in the face, and give up 
those' clothes,” pointing to the crape veil and other signs 
of woe. “ You^ll find them expensive.” 

“ I’m thinking of it,” says Bella meekly. The slender 
hands are folded on her lap, her eyes are on her hands. 

“ Very wise, I hope he left you something.” 

“Bis memory I” says the widow, with an exquisite air • 
of grief combined with courage. “What can I want, 
more ?” • . 

“Memories leave one hungry 1” sajrs’ Mrs, Outfortlir' 
Boss in her low, bass tones, now basser than usual. 

“ Oh, no I” says the widow, lifting’ her pretty head and 
smiling at her cousin reproachfully. * “They leave. Che' 
wA.” 

“ For Heaven’s^sake,” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, break- 
ing all at once into open,,indignatiQn,'3“have common 
sense ! If your late husband has left you nothing but 
his mera«/ry, how do you think you , are going to live? 
On it f My good girl, there have beoii md!hy memories, 
but I do not remember one of them that,” if taken alone, 
would have been stimng enough to,’ supply the possessor 
of it with diiily. bread, Thb widows of memories die in ‘ 
the noor-hous^ as a rule 1” . 

“ 1 dou’t*think’ I shall die in ^ pbor-house ” says Mrs. 
Chance sweetly/ e 

“ No ? But if you have nothing !” • . ^ 

“ You are always in toch a hurry,” says the other ; 
she looks as amused as one cap dare to look in such sad 
habiliments as she is jvearing. “Poor dai^ing George 
was entitled to four thousana pounds before I marri^ 
him^ tt Was to come from an uncle of his. The unde 
on Gearge’s rnarmge was alwavs tbreatenioff to change 
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his will — ^but' ho forgot to do.it — he died the week 
before— my poor, dear George 
^‘That,” lays Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, after a qinck rhn 
through her arithmetical knowledge, “ was wry consid- 
erate of him ; still that four thousand, considering tho 
iniquitously low rate of interest one can get now, will 
give you only a hundred and fifty a year, at the outside.’.’ 

f/ xes,' I know. How clever you are ! But Alec .haa 
.just come back from India, and he has promised *to stay 

with me during his leave 

“ Your brother — ^bnt he 


“ He has been invalided home, you know, and he seems 
very pleased with this part of the world. I hope* He will 

stay with me. He Her little usual hesitation 

comes on again. “He— you understand ” 

“He is going to allow you so much while he remains 
with you,’’ saj^s Mrs. Cutforth-Boss promptly, “ and you 
• count upon hrm to enable you to keep up the cottage ?” 
“•Yes. How clever you are. Dear old Alec I He 
B,ay8 he will stay vyxtil his return to India — a year per- 
’'haps, or more-<^but young men are so uncertain I I 

wish, Maria, you would say a word to him ” 

“ Certainly not !" says Mrs. Cutfdlrth-BosB, in her most 
'stHdont tones. ‘"When I speak, I speak to the point — 
I say at once all .1 want to say, and it would be quits 
impossible to say all I want to say in a word t And as 
for your brother, .ho' must tiliink himself very far gone 
towards death indeed, to want to come and rustmate 
here.” 


“ It’s hia ohest,' he says.” 

Chest or no chestf I never saw any young man look 
so .well as Alec did when I met hin»yesterday, He was 
down by the river, and he Bad his "boots dnd socks off, 
and was wading into the water to get a fly that had 
oaugh.t in something. -Hfl seemed as well as anyone I 
ever met ip my life, and vefy much mor6 indecent. His 
were all ‘over the place. I putioulariy noted them. 
®Sey "vrore horrid, ana naked, bat they were brown t I 
am peri^tly. cert^ that the government is being thor- 
oughly ewiwled 9ver these youttt men who come, home 
yearly from India, and vrho aeseme themselves as being 
in the last staw of^ponsumptioia, but, are, neveftheiess, 
equal to fly-flshmg the day after, ih^ir arriyal." 
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AhVthat is it grdkt matiy -words !” says Mrs. Chance. 

« Lsee now what you mean when you say yon could not 
explain vourself in one/ But don’t make Aleo un< 
happy, you tell him he is not ill, he will certainly 
believe you, you are go—er — convincing, and ho will 
disregard all that the doctors have said - to him. This 
Will only barm him, and do no good to anyone, as I shall 
cerbainly" — she pauses here,' and looks straight at her 
cousin, with open, ingenuous eyes, but great meanin^^* 

“ stay on here, whether he does or not.*° 

Mrs. Cutforth-Boss looks back at her. A sound, that 
is alnjost a snort, breaks from the nostrils of that august 
woman. 

“ I see,” says she. 

“ JDo you ? I said you were elever,” eaye Mrs. Chance. 
A brilliant smile widens her lips, and quite lights up the 
widow’s weeds she is still wearing, more as a concession 
to her reputation perhaps, than to her heart I “ And, * 
after all, poor Aleo Aos been ill, you know. ... Ho Was ' 
quite a wreck when first he came -to gte in town. 
assure you,” prettily, “ you are a little -wrong about hkd. 
He did not go fly-fishing the day after his arrival from' 
India. He spent that day, and many others, on his . 

back, more dead thap alive. But ” She turns dud- 

dhnly to her cousin. “All this is beside the mark. I 
came her-e to-day*to ask you to put. me -au. courant with 
the people round you.” * ’ ' . . 

“ 1 hav 9 told you it is a spall and dull neighbourhood. 
As for socioty, you saw most of it yesterday at Lady 
Hopkips’ garden-party. Good, .bad and indifferent waro 
there. The Hopkinq^ woman clinjfs to‘a crowd. A titc- 
d4ite frightens her. She is shaky about her ' h’s.’ You . 
know the late Sir Thomas was a brewer — the beer was 
infamous— «ctionab1e, I really think, but he built a Ca- 
thedrid, or a music-hall, or sqpsthing, and got knighted. 

I always want to get up an agitation about that sort 
of thing. Why should a beer person be addressed -biy 
exactly the same title as a bntonet whose title may be 
hundreds of years old?” * - • 

“ Quite so. I entirely- sympirthisel” says Ifrs. Chance^ 
who i» wondering when tea yriU come. “ But Lady 
Hopkins struck me as beinsr kind.’*'- 
“ That class of pers<m has to M kind. * They flatter 
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with their tongue/ If they dared to uncivil,' nobody 
would go to their houses — ^that is, nobody who was any- 
body. And they only care to entertain the * Anybodies.* 
However, she is very useful about coal funds' and cloth- 
ing clubs.*’ • 

‘‘There was a very pretty woman at her party yos- 
terdajr,*! says Mrs. Chance. “ I “forget her name. Oh f 
bor© 5^3 Alee — she’ll remember it.** 

Ooing to the open window, 'she beckons with her hand 
to a young man who is coming towards the house, 
across the beautiful lawn — studded here and there with 
giant beech trees — that is one of the glories of C.u{forth 
Hall. There have been Cutforths at the Hall for over 
five hundred years. .The Boss was added fifty years 
ago, and brought a great deal of gold with it. 

“ Ho has walked up ?’* says Maria. 

“ Yes. He promised to call for me and take me borne ; 
I told him I should leave after tea.** 

Mrs. Cutforth-Boss rises smartly, and rings the boll. 

“ Wo should have had tc^ before,” says she. But it is 
not apology that is in her tone. 


CHAPTER IL 

* “Like one 

Who having, unto truth, by telling of it 
Made suph ^ sinner of his memory 
To credit his own li6.“ 

“You have come, Alec?” savs Mi's. ChaLcc, giving a 
little finondiy nod to her Jbrotnor, as he steps into the 
room. It is- the usual idiotic remark, . 

. “Yes,” s^B Alec, noddmg to her in turn. “IIow 
5’ye do ?” says he, turning to Mrs. Cutforth-Boss. 

“ Quito well, thank you. Have some tea ?” -Her tone 
is magisterial aa^aver, buff there certainly is a softening 
in it. TKi^ young man; the bfother of the very poor 
Bella, had distinguished himself in some little ways in 
India. He had been described by hiaOolonel as a rising 
young officer, and Mrs. Cutforth-Boss feels lenient to^ 
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wards him. Besides all thia^ ho is very good^ooking, 
and there is a touoh of sauciness in his gay blue eyes 
that, in some strange way, attracts this queer, rough, 
managing woman. 

“ Thank you. Cutforlh out ?'’ 

. “ He is studying a volume belonmng to the thirteenth 
• century, that has just chmo under liis notice,’* says Mrs. 
Cutforth-Boss with dignity. She tries to throw indif- 
ference into her air, but ir is impossible not to porceif 0“ 
^ that she derives great pride out of her husband’s literary 
tastes. 

To 'ham, she scoffed at them during the occasional 
moments when they found themselves tete-d4ete ; which 
were rare indeed — Cutforth’s sanest movements being 
in the direction of avoiding her. But to the world she 
posed as the wife of a true savant Perhaps she would 
not have admired her “ true savanf* so much if he had 
taken any hold upon the establishment — if he had dared 
to interfere with the pros and cons of the domestic 
arrangements; Maria was, a managing woman, anij 
would brook no rivalry in her own lino. ^ 

She managed oveiything in Cutforth Hall, from base- 
ment to attic — housemaids’ room, butler’s pantry, noth- 
was sacred from her. Husband, servants, tenailtry, 
all alike were under her dominion. ' They ran a daily 
race in a daily groove — mid it w&s her. groove. Her 
children, thank Heaven, were — nilT She would have 
managodr them into the most impossible grooves ! 

Even her friends did not escape her managing ten- 
dencies. There are always some weak members, in 
every community, who fall an ea^ prey to the strong- 
minded ; ami many wore her victims amongst the young 
matrons and the molish virgins of Bigley-on-Sea. 

Now add then there ha<4 been a revolt against her 
in the parish, but the Mistress of Cutforth Hall was a 
power oeyond most, and tew in this snuill place felt 
strong enough to break s lance with her. • • 

Her voice was os the voice of a man, and there lay 
upon her upper lip a very'handsomc suggestion of a 
moustache! * ' 

Sh(f is an estimable woman, however, in many ways. 
Sound in all heF relations — ^good wife, excellent friend 
of the poor, a philanthropist to her fingers’ ends, but 
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the woman of all othorfl hardest to endure— ^tho woman 
who thinlo^ herself right always, and you always wrong. 

On medicines she is quite an authority! There h 
not a known disease in this wide and striken world for 
which she could not at a second’s notice produce a 
receipt. Medicine, indeed, is her forte. Considering 
the elaborate moustache that distinguishes her lip, one 
feels .sorry that Providence had not at her conception 
raftered her, and made her a man — a medical man I 
The room in which she has received her unwelcome 
cousin is an index to herself. It is gaunt, bare, un- 
comfortable. The round mahogany table, brilHajif with 
rubbing, and innocent of clothing, is holding itself very 
straight, as if with a rather disgusted appreciation of 
the volumes lying upon it in little sections, two here, 
throe there, and so on, round its immense girth. The 
volumes are older than the table, and this is saying a 
• good deal for them. 

**I have boon asking Maria about our neighbours,” 
^ys Mrs. Chance, turning to her brother. 

laughs. * • 

^ “ What neighbours ?” asks he. , 

‘*Why, all of them. But one special one — ^you have 
‘seen her.” 

Mrs. Gavoston?” suggests the young man quickly. 

A happy guess!’’ Mrs. Chance nous her head sev- 
eral times. “ I tlmught her •the most charming woman 
I ever met. Didn’t you ?” ^ 

“ That’s a large order, I thought her delightful, cer- 
tainly. But I gnly met her for a moment yesterday.” 

‘^To meet a. woman is not to k^ow her,” says Mrs. 
Cutforth-Boss, breaking heavily into the di^ussion. 

‘‘You have the truth with you there, ^ says Alee 
Grant. He laAighs a Ijttlo. ^ “ But certainly, Mrs. Gaves- 
ton struck me as charming — ^beyond words charming.” 

‘*So she strikes cveryboify at first sight!” says Mrs. 
Cfitforth-Boss portentously. She draws herself up on 
her uneomfortalble chair, and sips her tea slowly. It is 
bitter to her to hear this particular neighbout admired. 
Mrs. Gavest^n, in her quick, itopulsivo, half-childish 
way, had given Mrs. Cutforth-Boss to understand^ many 
ana many a time, that she would not^ be managed by 
her! And Mrs. Cutforth-Boss had resented the silent 
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cleclaratign. Mrs. Gaveston, who is only twenty-throe, 
bad treated the older woman with a sort of ianghing 
contempt. She had shrugged aside all her attempts at 
advice and admonishment. Had pooh-hoohed, in her 
pretty saucy way, all Mrs. Cutforth-Boss's “My dear, 
in your place, /,’* etc., and had lifted her rounded shoul- 
ders against such speeches as, “ When I was your ago, 
/ — r-" and “In my youhg days people never — ' 

Mrs. Gaveston’s lovely gleaming eyes had been to.o 
gleajning on certain occasions, when Mrs. Outforth-Boss' 
had been bringing all her weight to boar upon her with 
* a view to reducing her to reason, and clothing clubs, 
and penny readings, and so forth, and the latter had not 
forgotten or forgiven the amusement that lay behind 
that half-angry gleam. 

“Women,” says she now, “are the most deceitful 
creatures on earth.” 

“ You knoiv you don’t expect mo to believe that,” says 
Alec, who is beginning to enjoy himself, in spite of his 
sister’s covert admonitory frown. “ You*rea woman, 
aren’t you?” There seem ^ome groun(ls for this exa; 
traordinary question, when one looks at her upiper 
“ I hope so,” says Mrs, Cutforth-Boss solemnly. “ At 
all events, I feci that I can never accuse myself of an . 
^ction of which a woman should be ashamed.” 

“Ah, that!” says Grant. “I’d swcUr to that on the 
rack.”, Alec now started, and his sist’oV looks 
with terror at Maria, but to her astohishmont Maria is 
smiling. » A grim smile undoubtedly, but anything* is 
better than her frown. 

“There are exceptions to every rule,”. says she, with 
the graciousness thqf might belong <b an educated ele- 
phant. “ Bijt I regret to say that Mrs. Gaveston is not 
all one could desire her. Not that I think her entirely 
to be blamed. At seventevi she was harried into a 
mamage with a man double Jief age.” 

“ Double ? Is Mr. Gaveston double her jigQ ? Alec,’* 
Mrs. Chance turns to her brother, “What is twiOe 
seventeen ^ 

“Thirty-four.” * ■ 

“ Oh I too great a di^arity-^^and for a girl of sevem 
teen— 

. “ As I say. A mere child. I make a point, you see, 

2 
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of being quite fair to her, tbough I confess Ce.cilia Gav- 
eston and I have few inter^ts in common — a fact for 
which I am thankful to Heaven daily/* 

“ How could her i)eoplo have allowed it f * 

When people are pooi* they make many allowances, 
and the Pronaorgasts had come down very much in the 
world. If I had been permitted a voice in the matter, 
the marriage should never hhvo come off. JBut.tlie 
mother was a very mercenary woman.’* 

' - “Her fether?” 

“ Ho was dead. And the mother I believe hoped to 
gain comfort to herself through her daughter’s sacrifice. 
Ilowovor, she only lived a month after the marriage, 
a most just act on the part of Providence. 1 always 
thought very j)Oorly of Mrs. Prcndergast — a designing 
person, of no merit whatever. I regret to say that I 
tliink her daughter is following in her footsteps — though 
I’m bound to confess she seems attached to her child.” 

“ Was that the little fellow I saw with her yester- 
day ?” 

“ I suppose Ho must be five years old or six — 
mo see. No, five, Cecilia Prcndergast married Mr. 
‘Gavoston six years ago last March/’ 

“ Is he the only child ?” Mrs. Chance is getting 
through her cross-examination in .the most even way^ 
Her cousin hardly knows that she is being questioned. 

“Yes, more’s the' pity. A largo family migl^ have 
sobered her, kept her down.’ One child is of little use ; 
when the nature is frivolous^t rises above cnc^child. To 
see that young woman running about and playing bo- 
peep and other absurd games with her own child, would 
waken you at once to the fact thf^t she wants chasten- 
ing. Now if I had rny way she would ha'^ had ” 

“The time honoured ten in five years,” says Alec, , 
giving way tb mirth.# • • 

“1 do not desire the impossible, my dear Alec,” says 
Mrs. Cutfoftli-Boss severdy, but not angrily. Mrs. 
Chance stares at her in astonishment, If she had ven- 
tured half that, the vengeance of Heaven would have 
descended u^on bipr head.* Has Alec then a hold upon 
her triendship? The widow fedls gayer beneath this 
Lope. And indeed Alec, as compared with hi# si.ster, 
has a good place in the stern Maria’tf *i*egard. Strange 
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it may: seem, this gaunt, 
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hard woman, who has never 


known the meaning of love; and to whom passion would 
mean only immorality, still prefers men to women. 
“All I say *is, that if that extremely flighty young 
woman were to have a nursery-full albtted to her, aU 
might be — if not u’sZi, at least better ! " 

“ Nature is such a stumbling blook/^ says Mrs. Chance, 

She so often mars oiie's plans,” The widow . smiles 
here in* her pretty deprecating way. She certainly is 
very pretty. Her eyes are nearly as blue as her ‘ 
^ brothe^s, a liitlo paler perhaps ; and her lips are singu- 
larly young, considering she is thirty-one. Such rosy, 
smiling lips, yet at the back of their perfect smile, what 
is there? Ambition, secrecy, obstinacy, and a few other 
things. 

Nature cannot be blamed for the marring of Cecilia 
Gaveston, at all events,** says Maria. “Her husband 
must be blamed for that. Anything like his silly con- 
duct towards her could hardly be imagined. A man 
of his age would, one might imagine, be equal to tho 
management of a mere girl Jiko her~but no—he gives, 
in to her in everything. He is positively her slave. 
sometimes feel quite ashamed of him.” 

“ I feel I could make excuses for bim,*^ says Aleo . 
^♦■houghtfully, 

“ No doubt. One man will always uphold . ai»5*ther. 
But I* assure you, Bella ” — ^in her ‘excitement over the 
delinquencies of * the Gavestons, Sirs. Cutforth-Boss 
grows almost friendly with Mrs. Chance—** that "her 
extravagance is the talk of tho county. Of course 
Peter Gaveston is very well off, t>ut, that is no excuse 
for the woman whos seems to spend her time wasting 
his substance . Tho fact of the matter is, she is com- , 
pletely spoiled by him.” 

** I wish* some one would^sppil *a few other women,** 


says Grant, who, yesterday,^ had not been* entirely im- 
pervious to the charms of Cecilia Gaveston. Providen- 
tially Maria does not hear him. She is now telling Mrs. 
Chanoe various other records of the pretty delinquent. 

“But how do you mean spoiled?” asks tlip latter pres- 
ently, in a little puxriea tone. Her curiosity has got the 
better bf her judginent. And there had been a moment 
yesterday, when Mrs. Gaveston had been so prefty to 
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her, when she bad wondered whether'jt would not be a 
bit of wisdom to throw off Sfaria, who was abominable, 
and throw fln her chances with the lovely ma'rried girl 
who, after all, was far richer, and certainly more do- 

sirable than the dour cousin. ** She seemed to me 

**She can seem to you anything in the world you 
like,” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss in a rather louder tone 
than usual. She is not accustoihod to opposition of any 
kind* and resents it accordingly. ‘<Sne does not suit 
'm'e; she*'— with withering meaning — may very prob- 
ably suit you.” 

“ What you would object to, Maria, I should certainly * 
not countonanco,” says the widow with fervour^ who 
thinks it v^ell to draw in her horns hero. After all, Mrs. 
Gaveston seems a very quicksandy sort of person to de- 
pend upon. And there is time — time to decide. I can 

only hope that Mrs. Gaveston will settle down in time, 
ana be a good wife to the good man she has married ” 
This is all very well and highly moral, but unfortu- 
' nat'ely Alec has heard her, and now breaks into the con- 
versation with'jnost irreverent laughter, 
mi << I only hope the good man will he a good husband to 
her,” says ho, • 

There can be little doubt about that. Peter Gaves- 
ton is a most excellent person,” says. Mrs. Cutforth-Boss^ 
“ I thinlf it a pity, however, he has never been told of 
her early attachment to her cousin,” * 

** Oh I you grow'interesting,” cries Mrs. Chance. “So 
there was a cousin — a lover-t-a previous affair?” 

“ I gi'ievo to say so, Cecilia, three months before her 
marriage to Peter Gaveston — who is a most worthy per- 
son, if MwA—had ’a very decided Jove affair with her 
, cousin, Philip Stairs.” • . % 

“ Stairs !” Grant turns to her quickly. “ Stairs of the 
90th?” ' • c • • 

“ Yes,” frigidly, “ I believe he belonged to that regi- 
ment. At aU events, she was decidedly epris with him 
bhfbre they hurried her into her marriage with Peter. 
I'm certain Peter never heard a word about it — her love 
affair with youngs Stairs, 1 mean — the mother was too 
clever for that ; and as the young loan was gone to India, 
and Cecilia hadn’t a p^uy, the mother married^ her to 
Peter Gavestom” ** 
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<'But Stairs,” ^ays Grant. ‘‘By Jote! how oddt 
Why, ho was mvaliaed homo With mo. Came io samo 
boat — capital follow too. Now that I think •of it, I re- 
member, tc^, his mentioning the fact that he knew some 
people here. But he never mentioned names. He 
wouldn’t, you know !” 

“ I suppose you call that honour,” says Mrs. Cutforth- 
Boss. in a withering tone. “ I don’t. I think if the 
whole thing had been made clear at once, it’would Have . 
added to the comfort of everybody; specially of that 
unfortunate Peter Gavoston. And where is this young 
Eomeo now, may I ask ?” 

“ Not «o very far,” says Aloe. “ In the next county, 
staying with the AVilsons, Ho is to bo hero on the 
twelfth, at the McGregors’ — cousins of his, I think.” 

“ Yes, cousins ! And so they are bringing that young 
man into close * proximity with that flighty young 
womiyi again? They will have much to answer for!”* 
says Mrs. Cutforih-Boss in a solemn tone. 

“But such an old atlaehment.as that, of course it will 
bo at an end now,” says Mrs. jChanco.’ ^“•Those childisU*' 
affairs, they don^ last — such little fires, you know.” ^ 

“ I dorit," says Mfs. Cutforth-Boss, with decision. 
“And I know that six years ago Cecilia wo\ild have 
^parried her cousin, poor though they both were ; and 
he — certainly ho 1k>o would have married her. But tbc 
mother,^ as I tell you, put her foot d6^yn■. -By the way, 
Cecilia has a sistor, who is coming to live wjth her. 
When last I saw her, just before Cecilia’s marriage, she 
was a wretchedly behaved little creature — ji mere un- 
mannerly romp. I can only hope, she h&s grown into 
something more respectable.” 

“ Wlien is ske*coming?’’ • 

“To-day, I believe. My brother is unfortunately 
slightly mixed up* with her aflfciirs”* * 

“Stephen?” Mrs. Chance ^loolis quickly -up, and a 
faint colour tinges her cheek. • • 

“Yes. On the mother’s death, the child, Penelope 
Prendergaht, was adopted by an aunt, who had married 
one of the Stauntons — who, you know^re Related dis- 
tantly to our family. Miis Jlrs.* Staunton sent the child 
to schookin France or Belgium, I forget which, refusing 
to allow her to sttty with her sister even during her 
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holidays, for which really 1 can hardly hlame her, when 
one knows how frivolous Cecilia is. But the aunt died 
a month a^o, and now Cecilia has claimed her.” 

*‘But about Stephen, where docs he come in?” asks 
Mrs. Chance lightly. There is anxiety, however, in her 
tone. 

“Ohf it’s* wos? annoyinff;^ and Stephen is rcajly 
rather disgusted about it. But it seems this old- Mrs. 
Staunton left all her money to renelopo — about three 
lluudrod a year — on condition that Stephen would con- 
sent to look after it for her, and see tliat she did not 
squander it, or make a bad marriage — at all events, 
until she is twont 3 ’-one. Mrs. Staunton had a curious 
fancy for Stephen, and sent for him on her death-bed, 
and, knowing ho lived near the Gavestons, entreated 
him to look after the girl’s money — to, in fact, be ” 

“ Her guardian ?” 

• “ Oh, npt that I No, really. That would be too much,” 
says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, shrugging her lean shoulders, 
“To be guardian to a Prendergast! JS^o ! Only to see 
►•tl\at she does iiot Inakc di^cks and drakes of the money. 
JUiid enough for poor Stephen ! But ho hardly liked to 
’ refuse her on her dying bed. He is sometimes a little 
weak, you know.” 

‘'I wonder the aunt did not name Mr. Oavoston 
guard iap. Her brother-in-law would iiave been surely 
more siii table.”* ’ . 

“ I suppose she wanted to make a.marriago between 
Stephen and his ward,” says Grant lazily. o 

“Certainly not! What an absurd idea,” says Mrs. 
C.utforth-Boris,*wiih ill-suppressed indignation. “You 
little know StopVeii, if you thiuk^be would marry anj-- 
ono but a woman of distinction, of perfecl^ manners and 
propriety. It would be a lasting cause of regret to mo 
to see an urfdignified* \voman at the head oftour house. 
And tlio Prondergast8*ar^ all undignified. 1 feel sure 
llje ftiture Lady Wortley will be all we can desire,” 

This girl— IS she as pretty as her sister ?” asks Mrs. 
Chance. 6be has put down her cup and pushed it a 
little from her, tji^ough it Is still balf-mll. 

“ One never can depend upon Reports,” says Mrs. Cut- 
forthrBoss indifferently, but I have heard shef is even 
better to look at*” 
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No such luckV* says Grant. “ Couldn’t expect it. 
Too.much for one family. Come to Idok at it, it wouldn’t 
be fair r 

Mrs. Chance, for once, forgets to lau^h. She is pro- 
tending to button her glove, but in roq^lity she is think- 
ing. 

I am thoroughly vexed that Stephen should bo mixed 
up with .those trying girls in ani/ way,” says Mrs. Cut-, 
forth-Boss. df course, ho is a model of common* 
sense, but [ fear there may be little hitches. VTou know, 
when dealing with undisciplined people one gets rubs 
now aiicL again, and ho is iii honour bound to see how 
she spends her money.” 

“Poor girll” says Alec. “I really think I’d rather 
not be loft money, if somebody else uas to bo supervisor 
over it.” 

Mrg. Chance hero turns more immediately to her* 
brother. The usual pretty smile has returned to her 
lips. 

“No, no, no!” cries she, archly; “ whai‘ folly. And”* 
^sho pauses, and lets a little emphasis fall into her 
— “ three hundred a year is a sum iiut to bo despised in 
these bad days.” 

^ She rises, smiling still, and bids her cousin good bye. 


CHAPTER III 
# 

Her mouth was awcot as brnket; or as ihctho, ’ 

Or bipard of apples, laid in bay or heath. ” 

Down hone, bv the sea on tWs peffect day*in May, all 
is beautiful ! The little wav^ riin in upon* the beach 
as if in playful attack, and then run back again, laugk- 
ing^always. 

The long, straight sweep of the coast leaves the water 
open, and the little rocks lyin^f like dots uphn, the near 
snore shine like stars ini the glistening daylight. Here 
and there upon these tiny i^ets the seagulls stand — a 
dream of white and grey — waiting to plunge into the calm 
waters for tjjeir d^iiy bre^d. Now one rises, with beak 
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filled, and flies for a larger resting-grOund, lest those of 
his frateroity nearest to him may rouse themselves to 
deprive him of his quarry. 

The lino of the horizon is vorjr clear ! Across it sails 
a ship, its white sails gloaming jilco silver in the soft haze 
of the burning light. 

The sea is like glass, so smooth is its surface. Shadows 
are^ninning over it — and streaks of light — ink^blue and 
darkest green — ^the most delicate tinges. And the little 
white waves, they arc alwaj^^s hero. 

So many tiny bays breaking into the massive rocks! 
They make one wonder at their strength I All, the cliffs 
are lined and warm with furze, and below, down there 
in that sheltered beach, with the wavelets running in 
and out, how lovely are the sea-weeds in the depths of 
the pools, and the sea-pansies, born of the sand. 

. Tncre is something else on the small beach, too, even 
lovelier than the sca-weeds and the pansies I A ^oung 
girl is moving lightly here and there. A slender creature, 
^clad in a blouse of blue and white, and a skirt to match 
it— a skirt defiberately tufcked up, as if to give free play 
to the pretty naked .feet beneath it. A sailor hat covers 
the head that belongs to these naked feet, and under that 
hart is a face that might very properly be* termed dan- 
gerous. , 

8he has a little red bucket in her band, such as children 
go armed with to the sea shore, and from her Constant 
])eering into the pools that, lie amongst the rocks, one 
may easily see that she is looking forthowfld animals 
that one associates with sand and rooks and retiring 
tides. . * ' * 

. “Hero’s another, Geoff!” cries She, wit||i great excite- 
ment, plunging her hand into a pool near^er, and drag- 
ging out U'small, but m^cb annoyed, crab, .who makes 
vicious dab.s at her before she drops him into her bucket. 
Her voice rings sweet afld clear, and reaches the oars 
oV a young man, who is coming down from the heights 
above by a sloping, ragged pathway. 

Across this little beach lies the nearest way to Wort- 
lev Towers, and the owner of tljat stately old place is in 
a burry to get to it. He stops now, however. 

The voice is clear to him, but the possessor oi it, being 

round a corner, is not I 
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Ho amu905 himself for a. moment with' the old legend 
of the mermaids, who are popularly supposed to frequent 
this'particular part of the coast, aud might h*ave contin- 
ued nis fancies, but that all at once a little form comes 
into view. A pretty lad of five! With sleek brown 
head, and breeches well* tucked-up, and his face rosy 
with his groat exertions. A castle of sand is rising 
round him, and over the ramparts of this .impregnable 
hold the’ownor, happening to look upwards, catches Sir. 
Stephen’s eye, and at once goes for him I 

“Oh, here’s Stephen. Stephen, come here! Nelly, 
here’s Stephen I” 

Nelly, ‘the slender figure in the white and blue blouse, 
grows suddenly petrified. 

“ Hero’s Stephen !” Who’s Stephen ? Good gracious, 
what is to become of her ? She casts a despairing glance 
at her undressed toes, and mentally gives herself up for 
lost. • The thought of a coining someone, and that some- 
one a “ Stephen,” is too much for her. 

A glance behind shows her tlie entrance to a tiny cave. 
Who hesitates is lost! Into •this she dafthes with mad' 
haste, but alas! it is very tiny, and any one passing byV. 
with the very commo'nest eyesighf, could certainly see 
her. In fact, this little hiding-placoi to which she Jias 
flown for refuge, flatly refuses to conceal her. 

Steps coming ever nearer, and the phirill, sweet prattle 
of the boy, warns her that concealment • is no longer 
|>osBiblo. • . ' . 

In a fi’Snzied fashion shd un-pins her skirt, drops into 
a sitting position on a small rook near hpr^^ about three 
inches from the sand, and, tucking hqr. little naked feet 
wolf under her, wai teethe crack of doom! 

“ H^o she % ! Why did you run, Nell ?” cries the b6)^ 

Here Nell directs a murderous glance at him, which 
goes lightly over his closely %hQi:n, and always adored, 
little head. # 

?‘Run?” says she, with a swift, indignant glance rat 
the boy’a companion. “1 didn’t run. I was tired — 

“I saw you,” says the child; “ I Iheuglit .it was be-, 
cause you hadn’t yourtto ” 

“ ^JedRrey 1” cri^ Miss Prendergast. 

A second’s pause, and then : 
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You havon’t introduced me, Geoffrey/ eays Geoffrey’e 
friend, smiling at the boy. 

“What?*’ says Geoffrey, staring at him. He is*not 
yet old enough to be a master of the ceremonies* 

I think you ought to toll your — 

There is a question in bis hesitation. 

‘‘ She's my auntie," says Geoffrey, pointing a very san()y 
forefinger at. the crushed Nell. “ But she’s very little to 
be an auntie, isn't she ?" 

The boy turns a thoughtful face up to Sir Stephen 
Wortley, He had once heard Mrs. Cutforth-Uoss called 
aunt by a small nephev/of her husband’s, and probably his 
ideas of what an aunt should be had grown out of that. 

“IIow can 1 tell ?’’ says Sir Stephen, smiling. “ Your 
auntie won't stand up, so I can’t see liow little she is." 

He had spoken quite without arriere pensi% but all at 
once the brilliant, vivid blush that dyes the “ auntie’s’* 
cheeks brings him up short. What has ha said?^. Of 
course finding her with GeoflVey Gaveston, and knowing 
thtft Mrs, Gaveston's sister had come to her a week ago, 
‘he.had at oncagucHsed wlkO Nell Prendergast was; the 
-girl to whom his old friend and cousin had made him, in 
a sense, guardian. It had seemed to him that she too 
, would understand who he was, so he.had spoken lightly 
— With a smile. Now it occurs to him that she had re- 
sented t.he lightness of his manner. "And why didn’t 
she get up? ^fle had put in that allusion to her not 
standing .up merefy in fun. Most girls would get up at 
an Informal introduction likeUhis — in the opoR air, and 
under the circumstances. 

“ Well, Gcoffi'ej, won’t you make us known to each 
other?” asks Bir Stephen, a littletstifily this time, but 
with a drawing of the boy' to him, as if^o neutralize 
his cold air. 

‘‘ Don’t yoA know Her/” Oisks Geoffrey. ” Why, she’s 
Nell, and she came last w^k, and mammy's very glad, 
because she^s her sistei . . • lie breaks off here as 
if thinking. “/ haven't got a sister,” says l^e. it is 
evident that he feels aggrieved. 

“ Your mahimyis* sister f Tlmt’s all very well,*! says 
Sir Stephen. You have introduced your auntie to me, 
which is, by tlie way, the wrong way round, but you 
have not told her who 1 am/ 
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“You’re Stephea/’ eays..the boy prohiptly* 

Stepbon, Nolly, and he lives in a big houso over there,’’ 
pointing indefinitely westward, “and tiiere's lots of 
rabbits there.” 

“ Not in the house” says Sir Stephen gravely. “You 
really ought to be nn^re accurate, my dear Geoif. And 
as. for your introduction, I am afraid it leaves a good 
deal to be desired. It is a little general, 1. am ’afraid,” 
He glandes down at Nell, who rigidly i*efuses to n/e^t^ 
his eyes. “There must be more than one Stephen in the * 
world.” 

He waits, as if expecting her to say something, but 
Miss Prdndergast remains silent, and the boy, breaking 
into a fresh burst of conversation on the subject of 
another small crab^he has just found, gives her pause. 

Sir Stephen, bonding over the child's new-found 
treasure, proceeds to examine it carefully through his 
eye-g4a8s, telling himself Ihe while that this girl, whoso 
money affairs have been foisted upon him by her aunt, 
old Mrs. Staunton, is a silly fool of a little thing, with a 
pretty face, but without an ounce of brai«8. . . ■ 

What the deuce did that old woman put him in such a- 
hole for? And why Bad he not had the coniraon-serjse ' 
to refuse the trust imposed upon him? If it had been 
•a child even ; but a young girl. There is no .anirnal 
under heaven so sure to give trouble as a girl under 
twenty. • 

Meantime, the girl without “an ounce of brains,”^ is 
gathering herself togeth^. She- has taken suiBcient 
courage, during his apparently absorbed. attention to 
Geoffrey’s crab, t6 look up at him. And, all at once, it 
seems to her that ho is the tallest man she has ever seen. 
Probably the^dclusion arises out of the fact that she* i j 
sitting on tho ground, whilst he is standing. Literally, 
she is at bis feet — a state df things that if it had oc- 
curred to her in its usual ^nse, would have enraged 
her. Providentially it hasn't ! • • 

She knows who be is now. The child had told her — 
Stephen. So this is the Sir Stephen Wox*tley, whom her 
aunt had decided should be* guardian o^er her — not 
over her exactly, but •over her money. It seems she 
cannot %re to s^nd a penny here or there without this 
man's permission.*’ So this is her financial master I 
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An an]^ sense of resistanjce towards him springs to 
life within the girl's breast, and grows rainalv. The 
very feet that she cannot get up and confront him* ex- 
aggerates this feeling, and brings a little frown to her 
brow. To be obliged to sit here, with her bare, stocking- 
less, feet tucked under her goWn, places her at once at 
such an immense disadvantage. Oh I if she could only 

stand up and face him JJut how can she? 

. .Why — why had she not seen him coming? Why 
could not that wretched boy have given her a word of 
warning ? Why — this with a secret crunch of her small 
heel into the sand beneath it — had she ever so demeaned 
herself as to take off her stockings at all ? JVomj, see 
what a nice fix she has got herself Into, and all through 
her own folly. 

One thing, at all events, remains, for which to be 

f ;rateful. lie cannot possibly know- her reason for sit- 
ing hero so immovably. Probably^— happy thought ! — 
he will put it down to insolence on the part of his ward. 
And he cannot knpw either that her shoos and stock- 
'wigs are lying hidden over ihere, behind that little rock. 
'‘*If only she can got rid of him, and at once, A quick 
thought comes to her. The best way to get rid of any 
one. is just to make yourself as nasty to them as ever 
you can I Oh ! for an opportunity I ^It is given her * 
almost immedia^ly, 

Look at him, Koll," cries the boy now, bringing his 
treasure to her for fresh inspection. '^He's bigger than 

any of yours. He’s a monsteV " 

“ Of the deep/’ says Nell absently. Her gaze, in spito 
of her, turns to Sii* Stephen, and — to her annoyance — 
meets his. ® 

, I am afraid Geoffrey is hardly up to thS mark,” says 
he. “ So I suppose had better introduce pysolf, as 

we are to be such near nei^bours. I ” 

** Geoffrey, has not been so stupid as you think,” says 
sh<5 interrupting him softly, but with meaning. <<lle 

has lot me quite understand who you are. You- ” 

She pauses, and looks up ut him, and all at once it 
comes to hjm thor^ his first thought of her was but an 
error, and a most sorry one. In flie clear eyes uplifted 
to his, there is moaning, rather distijmt meanin|r now, 
and apmt~a good deal of spirit, as it seems to him. and 
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not of the jtnild order either^ The owner oi thoee limpid 
wells could never be “ without an ounce of brains/* But 
why then would she not speak at first? 

Yes questions he, smiling. He is looking down at 
her, studying her, admiring her. The little shapely head, 
with its soft wealth of ehesnut hair, the. curved, deter- 
mined cliin, the broad, sweet brow, over which .the ches- 
nut-curls are straying, the mouth that remains 'a mys- 
tery ! Is she tall, or short ? Very small, it seems to him 
— but how can one judge, as she sits there, huddled up 
as it were. Why on earth can’t she stand up, instead of 
sitting there in that extraordinarily uncomfortable posi- 
tion ?— -like a Chinese idol, by Jove ! But what an idol I 

Idol I The word scorns to suit her somehow. Whose 
idol? 

The very place in which she is sitting seems to suit 
her. The cavo has a wide opening, but the rocks on 
eacll side close it in, and in the midst of the sand and 
shell she sits as though mistress of it. A nymph,. she 
seems to him. a sea-nymph, a* little mermaid. Perhaps 
that is why she has tucked lier foot a%^ay so carefalfy.’ 
Perhaps, she has no feet I 

“ Yes ?” says he again. Apparently the little mermaid 
is making up her mind about her answer. 

“ Yo«i are Sir,Stephen Wortley,” says she, all r^t once. 
“ And it is you who are going to prevent me IVoin spend* 
ing my money Her tone is distinctly dggrioved. 


CHAPTER IV. 

♦‘ Pear is often conceal^ by« show of daring.” 

Sib Stephen laughs. 

“ Not -011 of it,” says ho, 

“Still, if 1 tvished to spen^ it all; I oould not. without 
your permisskin.’’ 

“ That is true, I’m hfiraid.” 

• “ YkSi are virtmlly my guardian then ?” 

“ That is also true— I’m afraid /” 
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He is still looking very muesli amused^ and Miss Pren- 
dergast resents liis mirth. 

“ You are* wise,” says she, her eyes defying his. “It 
is well to bo prepared. Some day you will be really 
ufVaid.” Hhe gives him a little frown, and a defiant tilt 
of her ebitj, as she says th». 

“ Of course, if you are going to make it hard for. 
me V 

, “Not hard. But I shall not make it easy. I warn 
you that I detest control!” 

Here she casts a swift glance at l^im from under the 
l3riin of her big hat. There is anxiety in this glance. 
Surely she has been nasty enough now! She has* all but 
insulted him. Beyond doubt he is going away now — 
will be glad to go. Oh I certainly ho 'must be going. 

Apparently not I To her horror indeed, she sees him 
casting searching looks around, as if seeking a suitablo 
rotek on wdiichto rest himself for the next week or«so. 
What a hateful, hateful man I Why can’t he go homo, 
and let her put on her 

• die is now peeving over her shoulder to a rock near 

■*^er— /oo near indeed, because behind it Ob, ^^ihat 

way. madness lies!” • 

. She pulls herself together desperately, and wreathes 
her fuf^e in smiles. Those stockings once discovered, 
how is she over to assert herself again ? 

“You look tired—desperately tired,” says she. It is 
she who is feeling dosporate, however.- “I felt it the 
moment I saw you. aS'o done • 

“Tired? J'lo 1 ?” says Wortley, stopping short, and 
looking surprised. .lie. hadn’t knowm it until now. Ho 
had, in fact, felt quite fresh as he«eamo down to this 
• small beach. Miss Prendergast nods sympAhctlcally. 

“ I saw it at the first glance,” says she. She is talking 
rapidly. Anything to slop Mm from going to fliat roek, 
behiM which*—- “ Ono always knowSy ’doesn’t one ?” 
She*smiles at him — a rather straiued smile, however. 

“ Knows ?” 

“ Oh, yes. I could eee. Tom looked so full of purpose 
as you came up-«4. knew at once that you were bent 
on business.*’ She bends towarda^kini now, and in hci* 
eagerness to get rid of him, very nearly lets on<9 smalt 
bare too como to light. Hurriedly site drags it back 
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into its hidin^'pl^e^ growing orimson. the while. Go 
away/* Bays she. ^^1 mean”— C(>nfh86dly-^‘*go and do 
your business, whatever it is.. Don't let me 'keep you/' 
You’re very good. But I'm afraid I’m not so busy 
a person as you imagine/’ says Wortley. “ I’ve no very 
pressing business on hand just now, and you're not keep- 
ing me.” 

' This last is a direct lie, though, perhaps, one. might 
say he was unconscious of it. • ,* 

“ I’ve been pitching into a tenant over there/* says 
he, pointing towarA^ some fields far awaj’' up on the 
hills. “ Lazy beggar, you know, lets the outhouses and 
fences go to destruction, and then expects me to do them 
up again. I hate rowing people^ don't you ?” 

“up to this/’ says Miss JPrendergast thoughtfully, 
“it is 1 who have been always rowed.” 

Sir Stephen looks at her. 

“1 daresay!” says he. It is not the answer she had 
expected, and she turns a little ih>in him. “ Anyway,” 
lazily, “I'm exhausted over my fight, and feel a littla 
rest will do me good.” • ’ # . . * 

“Not a doubt of it,” 8a)^s she, forgetting her late 
swift touch of indignation, and growing suddenly almost' 
enthusiastically sympathetic. “A rest is the very thing, 
for you. A nice comrortablo quiet rest, in yourpwn easy- 
chair at Iiome. Not,” with a contemptuous wave of her 
hand at the rocks round her, “such a rest as i/iese could 
afford you I” She bonds towards hiin, her manner has 
grown quite brisk. She Itolds out to him a small, sun- 
burnt, but most delicately formed band. ..“Good-bye!” 
cries she almost affectionately,. ‘i A rest — a rest is the* 
very thing for you. • Oood-bye I Geoffrey and 1” — oh I 
fatal speech-^-** will have to*go home shortly too.'* 

“ At that rate, I may as well wait for you/' says ' 
Wortley pleasantly, all unc^nsci&us of tfie tragic ele- 
ment that is warming the air around them.- “ Your way, 
is mine, you know. The Towers is only* h mile fisem 
your sister’s place. If jou %vill allow me, I’ll stay with 
you until his Boyal Hi^ness over there,” pointing to 
Geoffrey, “is ready to start* Theru^syro, I am afraid,’.* 
with a steady look all her, “a few vexed questions be- 
tween us that wa might smooA away^ if we went into 
tbemahttla.** 
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Tho BteadinesB of his gaze- alarms hrer. Thoro is one 
vexed question certainly. How on earth is bHo to ^ot 
back her slloos and stockings, and cover her feet with 
them without his knowledge? Does ho know? Does 
he mean anything? Or is he only alluding to his odious 
guardianship? Poor Noll on her stool of repentance 
wriggles a little. The wriggle very nearly brings her 
right foot out into the broad glare of the wick^ sun- 
shme. She drags it back suddenly, and a warm flush 
dyes her face. 0 

“You look verj’' uncomfortable/' says Wortlo 3 % 
“ Can’t I find you a better place to sit in than that you 
have chosen?” 

“ No. No, thank you/* hastiljr, “ I'm all right. I like 
sitting here.” 

“ You’ll got cramped if you sit there much longer ; 
I,*’ his tone is now quite concerned, “ I’d strongly advise 
you to got up and walk about for a bit. Those sands'^aro 
oftop sure fororuniiors of a very serious cold. Come,” 
holding out his band to her, “ let me help you up, and Jet 
iis go S)r a brisk stroll along this little beach until j^ou 
-'must go homo.” ^ 

“No. Really'^ she has shrunk back from his hand as 
though affrighted by it, “I’d rather mt walk.- I should 
indo^. I— 5’m awfully happy hero. I-; ” 

“ As you will, of course,” saj^s he, with a slight shrug. 
Ho looks round him, giving again some thought to the 
little rocks near, as if seeking one on which to sit 
and work out those vexed qu&tions, those troublesome 
problems he hadl suggested to her. 

One at last takc^lTis •fancy. It is tho one nearest to 
her. It is indeed but a step or two**away from her, and 
.undoubtedly it looks uncomfortable ; it rises as Thigh as 
an ordinary tfible,- but, unlike the kind, of tqble fi'om 
which we all like to swing oAr legs, it is not broad at llie 
top, but somewhat peaked. *Now people seldom like to 
sit ^ a peak/ He goes towards it, however. As 1 have 
said, it is very near to her. 

“Stopl” cries Miss Prqndergast. Her voice rings 
through the littW cave. .What is there in it? Ho 
hardly knows, but be turns at tho kiund of it, and looks 
at her. “ Don’t sit there,” says she. .“I really xSouldtCt 
il’ I were you. Como and sit here/* she pulls her skirts 
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&anticaiJy asido^'takiBg ctcra always to oonceal^her faet. 
“ ITere. It will be mucA more comfortable here T* 

It i» certainly an invitation; Wortley looks at her I 
There is no mistake about it, however. She is patting 
the two or three laches of stone laid bare bj^hor hurried 
edging along the small fock, as though most flatteringly 
desirous of having his company on it. But the pale de- 
termined face, and the coldness of the hazel eyes fixed 
on hini‘ with what he can hardly refuse to boliove i^ 
malignity in their makes him hesitate. 

What on earth does she want ? What is the matter 
with her? Is she eccentric? One never likes to say 
“mad’**at first. 

“I’m afraid if 1 sat there, you would bo without a 
scat,” says ho courteously, with a smile, but a puzzled 
one. As ho says it ho walks quickly (it seems a moment 
for haste I) to the rock ho had beforo signified as a mo- 
merrtary resting-place. Ilore he thought he would sil, 

and study her, and if More people are insane than 

people dream of 

As he moves Nell rises, and grows suddenly frenzied/ 
Great Heavens! beljind that particular rock lie her 
shoes, her stockings. One never knows why, but it is a 
positive fact that one’s shoos are always innocent when* 
compared with pne’s stockings. 

Once he gets to that rock, all will be over. He will 
see her shoes and stockings lying behind it and will know 

that she ' . , 

“ Doif t go there I” efios she frantically. “ Don't I 
don't.” ’ . . 

Ho is at the rock now, but he*turps, Good Heavens, 
is ^he mad? that pretty creature, with those earnest 
eyes 1 The thought is a pain to him, and he turns from, 
it, to look over the rock on which he would have seated 
h imeelf to see— ^ ^ . . 

Two small high-heeled shoos, and two silk stocking, 
and two pale blue silken garters lying all togothe^ij iu 
the most delicate confusion. 
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CHAPTER V. 

« 

“ "When, anger rise*, thinH of the conaequencei.” 

TnuR® is a long pause ! 

• Sir Stephen stands consoionco-strickon. All at once 
he understands why she was so strange in her manner, 
BO almost discourteous. This is why she would not. stand 
up ! Why the deuce hadn’t he done as she dosfirea him 
to do at first — why hadn’t ho gone away ? 

An imbecile determination to see, to know nothing, 
takes him. He turns to her his face, full of a most care- 
Ail innocence that would not have imposed upon a baby. 
This guileless expression maddens Miss Prondergast— it 
seems indeed to make her feet ten times more devoid of 
shoes and stockings on tho spot. She is very young, 
and when one is very youiig, one is often so angry. 

‘ “After all I don't think tins rock would make a com- 
'‘.fortable shat either," says Sir Stephen, turning his back 
upon the pretty shoes, and trying to look as if he had 
novoi' seen a garter in his life. It is ^ery clumsily done, 
it must bo confessed. Ho comes forward and ^e can 
see that his face, is a little red ; but to her indignation, 
it becomes appaihoJrt that his redness is bora of a strong 
dotormination not to laugh. looks grave to tfee verge 

of teal's, but for all that; she is quite aware that ho is 
inwai-dly dying 'with laughtclt. lie has overdone the 

gi'avity- a little, “ Perllaps ’’ coptinuof) he. 

Miss Prendergast interrupts him somewhat Ullexpoc^ 
<edly. With an almost imperceptible gesture of her sligh t 
arm, she pot s> him to one e»de as it wore, and leaning 
forward calls to the little Geoffrey, still .busy with his 
shells and tiny crabs. * 

•'Tlome here, Geoffrey ! Come at once." There is a 
subdued ring in her voice, that brings Wortley’s eyes to 
her face. '* Hvrry! .you mammy will bo unhappy about 
you, if we don’t home soon. ^ Brin^ me my shoes 
and stockings; you will find them behind tliat little 
rock over there !” •§ 

It is certainly, if not a victory, a most gallant ratreat I 
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Sir Stephen, carrying vrithhim a flashing sting from the 
brilliant hazel eyes, goes quickly to the boy, wjio is coming 
with a rush to his auntie (an auntie who is after all only 
a playfellow), and catching him by the arms, stops him. 

Lot me go,” says the boy. Nell wants her stockings, 
and I want to go home, l*in hungry.” 

. “ 8o you ougnt to be at this dissipated hour,” says Sir 
Stephen. He swings him lightly on to his should jjrs. 
“Como,' lot us go and look for mussels whorowith*io 
assuage the cravings of our inner man !” 

« But Nell r 

“ Your auhtio requires five minutes or so in which to 
make up her mind as to whether she will come homo with 
us.” 

“ But she said ’* 

“ I don’t believe a word of it,” says Sir Stephen gaily* 
lie carries off the boy, and Nell, loft alone in her cavp, 
mak^ds a rueful dash for the unfriendly rock that had 
failed to help her in her emergency, and, sitting down 
behind it, restores^ her charming little feet to that state 
required of them in Society.* 

Presently, emerging once mote into the more open . 
dayliglit, she calls to the boy. 

“ 1 am ready now., Geoffrey. Comb !” . • 

Not a word, not a 4ook, is. vouchsafed to Goeffrey’s 
companion. 

Ah ! that’s good news,” says that imperturbable per- 
son. “Geoffrey has confided to mo that be is hungiy, 
Miss Pr^dergast, and thSugh 1 have, worked wonders 
with mussels, he doesn’t seem to find theni •satisfactory. 
I,” it is a direct question, “ 1 inay waljc homo with you ?” 

“ Toit have said yofir way is minb,” returns she, cour- 
teously, but i(?lly. ' , 

In silence they leave the ti^ bei^ch and gat to the road, 
the boy ruhning on before them jja search of flowers and 
butterflies. This sweet Maj^day is full of both; warm 
as the heart of summer, it has enticed abroad all sorts^W 
gleaming insects, and now here, now there, even the deli- 
cate butterfly, summer’s own ^delight, is spreading soft 
wings from petal to petal A. splendilh^ Admiral” over 
there has caught Gooffrey^s eye, and away ho goes after 
it, hat ia hand. 

One steps a littlb low down here, right into the valley. 
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The 8ca is lyin#? behind. Abo^e, the 8|^jr is burning with 
a glorious blue heat. But here thoro is shelter^ if only 
for a minute or so. 

Peep in the ^^len's bosom 
8 u minor slept in ttie llro 
Of the odorous gor80*^blo(isom 
And the hot scent of the briar, 

* * # * * ] 

“ A ribald cuckoo clamoured, 

And out of the c(»pse, the stroke 
Of the iron nxe that hammerfjd 
The iron heart of the oak.'* 

♦ 

They can hear it, theno ts^o, as they go on. Chop, 
chop-chop. It Rooms to cut not only into the trees on 
their right hand, but into the silence that is holding them 
as in a vioo. 

‘ At last Woriloy breaks it. c 

It wasn’t my fault,*’ Bays bo. His ton© is quite as 
graTe as over, but, as bolbrc, it seems* to her that a nolo 
' of HupprosHed arnuseinent leuns through it. 

“ Fault?” Thoro is open and not altogether pleasant 
question in her tone. ' 

. That I ” . 

“’That you ** She stops short, and goes on again. 

“ I can’t see where the word fault com& in.” 

“ Still, it soom'ed lo mo ” 

“ I don’t know what it seemed to you. You are quite 
a stranger to mo. For my Pwn part ” vigorously, “ I 
don’t care a about your finding tnom.’* 

“ Finding thorn?” . • 

“Oh, yes. Finding them. I ©impose, ’* with another 
angry flash from her beautiful eyes, “a pftrson can take 
off their shoes and stockings if they like^ without being 
brought to book by,” wilh^uito magnificent 6corn hero, 
“ their guardian.” 

^ moraenb or two, and then : 

Undoubtedly.*’ Another moment or two, and then — 
“ Bv the bye,^ wore yours §ff ?” 

This is too mugh f Miss Prendergast stops short upon 
the dusty road. ’ • 

“To bo a hypocrite, is to bo contemptible T says shov 
she draws her breath sharply. 
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‘‘ That id beyond dispute,” ji W ortloy* “ Hypocrites 
are not only immoral, but a borel You li4ve some one in 
your mind ?” 

‘‘ Yes, you /” says the girl straightly. 

Sir Stephen looks at her. Her eyes are flashing, her 
lip.^ a little parted — such Bps, such eyes— both beautiful} 
W^t is she, child or woman ? Nay, child,* 

A wild-eyed child, strong-hearted. " 

“ But I assure you I’m not ono,’^ saj’s ho. 

“Not even when, a moment ago, you said you were 
sorry you were in fault about— about ” 

“Well — about?” » 

“ Finding my shoes !” 

“ AiUn* all, I. don’t think I was alluding to your shoes 
when 1 said that,” sayS Sir Stephen. 

“ \VUiat did you mean then ?” ' 

“ That it was not mij fault that % had been, in a way, 
appointed your guardian I” 

“Oh, that,"' says Nell. Sh(^ tightens h^r teeth upon* 
the under lip, as if to keep herself iu order, lie has aad 
the best of her hero certainly, lie has indeed discoiu* 
fited her “ these two times.” Her mind had been full of 
the luckless shoes and stockings, and ho knew that, ahd 
traded on it to bring her to confusion over the guarulan- 
ship. 

How contemptible I How mean ! ^tdl—he shall pay 
for it! m • , . 

Her small mutinous mouth grows suddenly^flrm. Her 
eyes cling to thegroundj notaw«rdbut“ YoH”and“ No” 
escapes her during the Jong Walk that 'brings them from 
that beach to tlio entrance gate of Gaveston Park. SHo 
has been thinking — thinking all the way, and now evi- 
dently her thoughts have readhed maturity, Ceeauso sud- 
denly her whole manner changps/' 

Sir Stephen has opened the gate, and she* and little 
Geoffrey stand ’aside It. , 

^‘Good-bye,” says Wortley, holding out his hand, but 
hardly expecting her Ip accept^ it. To»Jiis* everlasting 
surprise, however, she ^ips her ‘slender fingers' into his. 
He hold^ them in a bare clasp, expecting them to l>o 
indignantly withdrawn aiWi* the barest pressure, but to 
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hifi surprise the soft little* *psim lki§ in his most wil- 
lingly. 

1 am afraid 1 have been very cross/’ says the softest 
vhico in tlio world. 

Is it her voice? Wortley glances at her; as he does 
BO, it is beyond dispute that his fingers tighten over hers. 

“It is I when *’ begins he, but alie will not listen to 

Wm. . 

“ No, no, no,” cries she, laughing — ouch a pretty laugh I 
She gives a little upward glance at him. “ Good-bye,” 
says she. Her lovely eyes are resting upon his ,* her lips 
widen into a perfect smile. lie does not answer. Per- 
haps this great want of courtesy on his part pleases her, 
because she smilos again, aiKi again murmurs to him 
“Good-bj’o,” softly and slowly. 

As softly and slowly she withdraws her hand from his, 
*and, calling Geoffrey to her, turns away. 

After a stop or two, however, she looks back. 

•Wortley is still standing at the big iron gate, watching 
^hor. Somethpig in the intentnoss of his gaze sattsfies 
her. * 

She laughs aloud as she runs down the avenue to the 
house, the boy racing beside her. 

Now who’ll he fii*st ?” cries she/ 

Panting and laughing, she draws up^it the stone steps ' 
of the hall door,'W)d W’hecling round, tJirows up her 
hands at Geoffrey. 

‘ “ First, first I I told you J’d beat j'ou,” cries she. 

“ Bace me again,” cries the child. * 

“ No, to-mol’row if you like. But I warn you I shall 
win.” • 

• She steps lightly into the dim,^b6auti%il old hall, and 
up the broad, oaken staircase. Half way she stops as 
though thinking. « « 

** Ye% 1 shall win I”* says she softly, 

is UQt thinking pf GeofErey, however. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Surely Nature trtu$t have meant you 
For a j>yren when she sent you 
That sweet voice and glittering hair| 

^Woft it touch of human passion 
Made yon woman in a fashion^ 

Beauty Cloi-o?” 

** r VE met my BojCfio man,’* cries Nell, rtfhhin^ into the 
dainty boudoir, that the niastor of Gaveston Park has 
arranged with such care and love for the beautiful girl 
ho had married six years ago. At this momont tho 
owner of it is looking if possible even more delightful 
than usual. 

She is lyin" in a lounging chair, with her hands 
elasj)0<l lazily hehind her charming head, and her foot 
btrotchod lazily out before her* Her poscis grace itsdf.' 
The indolent, lovely grace of a kitten. 

Her soft, hazel eyes, so like yet so unlike her sister’s. 
have a lazy iQok too, as if she were but half awakc; and 
her small parted lips wear tho smile of. a child — a t hild 
who seldom thinSs — who lives, and is happy and con- 
tent— ‘and that is all. Such lovely lips, so Ted, so ripe, 
and always a little parted, showing the small pearls 
within, wie looks even yd^inger than Noll — yot she is 
almost tw'onty four, and Noll almost eighteen.'* 

As her sister comes in Mi*s. Gaveston (she has evi- 
dently boon doing notking) brings her arms from Lq- 
hind her hoad,%nd lots thenl fall into her lap with an 
exquisite abandon. Her small har\ds, fragilp and deli- 
cately whitif, with'a faint tingS of pink running through 
them upwards to tho pretty^ nails, are covered with 
rings; a tiny jewelled dagger is pushed through thv^ 
coils of her bright chosnu^ hair, that she wears in a 
huge knot low down upon her neck. She is dressed in 
a tWgown, loose apparently, yet so arraaigod ai^ to show 
each line of her perfect £gure. It is made of wliite silk, 
rich and jrolvety, and a few liltle flounces of pricedess 
lace have beep inserted by an artistic hand into the front 
of it. It is a gown an abnormally rich woman might 
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Jmve worn in her own housb when ffiving a reception, 
but hardly the ^own that the wife of a country ^^cnllc- 
man of ordinary means would wear for her own deloeta- 
tion. Prom beneath it the dainty laces of her petticoat 
may bo seen, and one small foot clad in a blaek-silk, oj)en- 
worked stocking, and a Louis Quince shoe. 

Nature is .iw>t always kind, and amuses herself some- 
times I She gave Cocilia Gaveslou the spirit of cxtfi^ava- 
* ganee, and no doubt watched her vagaries with deliglit. 
Cecilia positively docs not know the meaning of the value 
of money. A child when married to lector Gaveston, a 
child slie lias^j*c maimed, encouraged certainly; by that 
most foolish man. At thirty-four, he had for the first 
lime in liis life fallen madly in love, and when her people 
induced her to marry him, he had told himself tliat 
nothing from Lis heart’s blood downwards was too good 
- for her. 

To ask, with the adored child ho had married, Was to 
have. Five thousand a year is not a large income, but 
Gavostoji’s ponies, Mrs. Gaveston's hunter, Ma*H. 
Gavestoifs carriage hoinaes became at once the talk of 
county. Mrs. Gaveston’s gowns were especially dis- 
cussed by the women folk, 

’Mrs. uaveston herself, however, had boon very kindly ^ 
treated by her uoighbours when she -carne to her new ' 
homo. She .was so pretty, so young — a little ineouse- 
queiit perhaps, n.rjd undoubtemy extravagant, but all 
that would wear off. Anti she seemed so jgentlo, so 
tender-hearted *. , , once her child was born. 

The coming of the .child had been quite an event. 
Mrs. Cutforth-Boss was perhaps the only person in the 
neighbourhood who had not been sympathetic over that 

sweet young thing.” But then Cecilia had shown her- 
self restivef under Mvs. Ciitforth-Boss’s advipcs concern- 
ing the coming event:* 

w hen the child was borti — and a boy too — utmost people 
were honestly pleased, and Peter Gaveston, holding his 
wife and son in one ombracd, told himself Heaven had 
been too good tp him, • 

Cecilia had Accepted the child as a toy. She played 
with it, loved it. . . , But nothing in her manded life 
ecemed to have roused her to higjier thoughts. She 
never seemed to grow older. At times a little olond 
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would drop into her oyes^*t>ut oven she herself hardly 
know what it meant One, looking at her t^ien, would 
nny %ho was a woman disappointed— a woman to whom 
life was $0 tar a failure, that she had missed the real good 
— tlio heart and centre of it all ; hut the little cloud 
would disappear so swiftly, ahd so swiftly would the 
pretty laugh oomo back again, that ho womd deem him- 
self a fool for so saying. 

Her Idvo for the child was very strong. It was the. 
strongest feeling she had over known, but all her ways 
with It were light and happy, ho was her last now gift 
at first . . . and after that a troasui*ed toy. Ho was 
certainly more of an amusement "to her than anything 
elec. A delicious doll that could speak and laugh, and 
hear, and answer her back again. 

Her married life had run in such smooth lines, that 
she liad bad no cause to repent the stop she was com- 
pelled to take. That first young grief— young indeed’ 
yet shar]) enough to numb hexy coming in the first spring 
of her youth to womanhood, has bo^en long since put 
away. Locked asido in a eapboard of her heart, and 
fiistoncd with an iron j^ey. If unhappily her heart bafl 
been locked away with it, it was done unconsciously, and 
slie had never missed it since. The tender girl of seyon- 
tcon, with her sopl just wakening to tho.ono groat ^ weet- 
ness of life, is now fast dovoloping into the woman of 
fasliion, quite good, quite pure, ancl whjolly heartless. 

She had not understood the shock that had been giyen 
her — theVrench — the tear? Pl\ilip, hex*, friend, her — ^yes 
— her friend — ^thore was no other name for* him, for no 
wprds bad been spoken, there weto no kisses to be ro- 
incraherod, sa^o one! •Philip was gone.' Ho hud sailed 
for India almost at a moment’s notice, and her mother, 
seoing Jtfr.^Gaveston’s evident adgxiration fcr her, had 
taken her suddenly away to visit some people in Devon- 
shire, leaving no address behind. Even “a moment’s 
^ notice” might give a lover time to say a fUtal \frord.c^A 
two, and that was to bo prevented at all risks. 

Philip Staii^ sailed for Iudi% without Boeing his little 
love again ; but be sailed in the full hoff that ^ho under-, 
stood and would wait tfor him, and that when he came 
back again, it wouljl bo to take her out to India with 
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Hlx motithfl afterwards h0 heard of her marriage to 
Mr. (laveHton I 

Be had written several letters after his arrival at Cal- 
cutta, but it is the simplest thing in the world to put a 
letter into the fire, as CecUia’6 mother has discovered, 
and Cecilia never know that ho had wiitten. Such let- 
ters as they were too I Mrs; Prenck»rgast must have had 
a heart of iron to burn them. They breathed all the 
, fove, the fire, the devotion that unhappily ho* had not 
given voice to before leaving. But ho bad been so happy 
with his pretty love — and there seemed to bo ho much 
time, and ho was so sure that she know — understood — 
and ho was so young himself, that he had kept silence 
until alas I the words ‘Moo late** were written. 

Ho had certainly endured more than Coitilia. She bad 
felt a little benumbed at lirst, but though her mother 
had filjown him up in the coldest light, hover angered. 
"Only the tiumbuess had grown and increased, uctil at 
last Hhe found herself married to Peter (iaveston-— and 
later, the mother of his.chitd — and always the sole aim 
and centre ofdiis existenoo. 

As for Gaveston be had heard from Cecilia’s mother 
(she was a careful woman) of wfiat she called ‘‘Cissy’s 
childish flirtation with Phil Stairs.*’. So the mother had 
represented the poor girl’s growing passion for her child- 
hood s friend. And, indeed, Phil had sailed for India 
befoi’O she spoke to Gavostou of it at all, and then it was 
in the airiest fasliion, laughing all the* time. 

It was quite a little familyyoke, she said. She treated 
it as a joke wjtfi Cecilia too, and hinted at riiifs mar- 
riage with his coloneVrt daughter in India. She laughed 
a great deal nt this time, she seemed to Cecilia to bo al- 
ways laughing, and in tho*end; when ift> letters came, 
the girl began ^ believe in a colonel’s daughter^, or at all 
events in somebody^s Saugfiter. * ® 

l*hil waa gone anyway^ and bo had liot written, and 
bad said nothing betbre going. Perhaps there was 
nothing to bo said . , , she had been mistaken, 4hat was 
siU — such a. foolish mistake! And Mr, Gaveston was 
. very kind— ^6 ^chd-A-and Maina wished it . * . and — it 
was thus the matter was arranged. 

Not a smxl had hinted a wora about it to Pe^er Gaves- 
ton. Indeed, as I have explained, there was very little 
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to be hiated. It h^d boea sq sU^l Just the two young 
people together at tennis parties^ and danoeSf and so iu» 
separable. Nothing more than that. Yet certainly 
everyone had ihou^t that ** something would oomo of 
it'* Thai was how they put it, as Aough the word 
marriage was improper so early in the day. Another 
thing! everyone would have been slow to speak to Gav- 
eston about a mutter that so closely concerned him, for 
though a kindly gonilomtui, and most tonder'-hearted, 
still there was HomeUiing about him that warned people* 
not to come too near. Ho was indeed difficult of 
approach — a shy man, but a proud — at heart. 

And of course as years went on, most people forgot 
all about that old tale. It sank to the level of a He. It 
was indeed hardly remembered until now — now, when 
the return of Philip Stairs brought it all back again — to 
a few, Mrs. Cuiforth-Boss was at the head of those 
few • 

« a a a ♦ a a 

‘*What? You’ve met Sir fjtcphen already T' Mrs, 
Gaveston grows interested — sjio leaaafor\aard, her bright , 
eves sparkling. “How clever oi you. 1 always dreaS 
the first step in the iliinuet, dpn t you? Well— isri’t^ho 
charming? Quite too charming? What did you tbmk 
of him, eh f’ ’ ' ’ 

She speaks (Juickly — vivaciously— every gesture is 
wonderfully young. 

“ He’s not so bad as he might bo, if* it comes to that/’ 
says Mias Prendergast, wkh a little contemptuous sniff. 

“ He didn’t swallow mo up auite! but he tt\inks a lot of 
himself in my opinion ; ana I bate people who smile in 
the wrong place.” ^ * • . 

“ In the witmg place?” puazlod. “ The wrony side- of 
his moyth do you mean ?” she laughs. ^ 

“ Oh no4” with an cmpbiftic stihko of bdlr small head. 

“ Not yet /” this sounds ominous; 

“Good Heavens! My diarost Nell, JIow tragic! 
What l^as happened between you and your respectcH 
guardian? When did th^ poor man smile 7” 

“ When he found 1 had qeet entert^ning him for half 
an hour without my shoes and stockinf^.’’ 

Mrs. paveston teems back in her cushions and gives 
way to a dainty Ij,ttle shout of laughter. 
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, . » 

“ Ah I you darling girl f J kneu> you would bo a com- 
fort — a b 9 on and a biesBing to me, like the Wavorloy 
jieriB. Go on! Tell me all about It . . , without," 
cltuokling sweetly again, “your aboos and stockings! 
How compromising! Oh! you’ll have to marry him. 
Yon will indeed." 

“Many hifnt I like thatl” sayfl Noll indignantly. 
“ Dinagrccablo boost I" 

, ^ “ Don't Bwcarl Gome, toll mo all about it." • 

Noll murmurs something about' being down on the 
beach with GooflYey, catching crabs in rocky pools, and 
of iho oiKldon advent of the atrangcr, and her sudden 
littlo flop tipon the ground, her inability to get dp again, 
and The Discovert/ in very big letters, and so on. 

“Ho citlior know all the time,” finishes Nell angrily 
who has quite warmed to the work of relation, “which 

would make him out a ead ” 

' “ IIo isn’t that certainly," interrupts her sister. *■ 

“ Or else ho didn't know, which moans that ho is an 
advanced idiot." 

• ‘‘And cortaMlybo isn’t? fftaf-^-though anyone with a 
sister like Mrs. Gutforth-Boss— (you have yet to moot 
her) — might reasonably be forgiven for being one. No. 
I assure you, Nellie, Sir Stephen is. one of the most dc- 
lightfiii people round us. 1 agree ovcn,with Peter about 
that." She niak^ this allusion to her husband in the 
airiest way. No^ at all unkindly, but so very inditfer- 
ontly, “-Sir. Stephen is quite a favourho with us both.” 

“ Twice blossoq !" ■ 

“ Now, roally you must try to like him. It will be to 
your good you know. • He will have so much to do with 
your affairs. •Tlio managing of y*ur allowance, and I’m 
afraid he's very conscientidus, so you •wnll have to bo 
very pretty, to him. , Bu^be's delightful— the dearest 
manners ; and alw^s sp nice' to me !" " * 

“ Oh I if that's all. Whq wotiWa’f be that 7" 

Wouldn’t be what f ’ 

*rhey both turn and look toward# -'tho door and with 
very ready suiiies of weic^^roe too. 

The master o|<thc hou^ has just ctnue in. 
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*«ThU rife^4.^no wn« thinking to-day, 

In tho mld9t of a niadlov of fand^#-^ 

'Tj 8 a gftTrto, and the board where we play 
* Qreon oarth with bor poppies and panaiee. 

]jct mittique be faded romances, 

Be^msa remortte and regret ; 

Hearts dance With the wheel as it dances — 

The wheel uf Dame Jfortune's roulette, 

‘^CmLiA has juat told me, as a mat tor of surprige,’* 
says Noll, “ that Sir Stophon Worlloy is always very nice 
to her.** 

<*Nico to Cecilia?” Mr. Gaveaton smiles slowly — ho 
is a Wery stow man about most things — and looks at bts 
wife. 

Why not ?” says ho. • ^ 

‘‘Just what Z say,** cries Nell, wbaso w^al name is Pe-- 

nolopo. “ When one js a beauty, one ” 

“ rfonsenso !” intoiTupts Oocilia, with an afFeclatioa of ■ 
anger, but .blushing delightfully for all that. It is not. 
often one worrjps a complimont out of one's “ I 

won’t hear of that. That’s folly I A beautv indeed ! ’ 
“How is it, Peter?” demands Nojl,' addressing her 
brother-in-law with an air that might almost be called a 
betting bno. * 

“I think we’ll lot it stand at that,” saysMr. Oiivoston 
with a grave smile directed at ’his #jfc. 

“Oh I 3 ’'OuJj*o boih*in a oonspiraejM *And as for you, 
Peter/* she looks at him, 4Bd makes a charming little 
grimace, “ you*^) a fool ' 

“To think you a beauty?* JPetmp Gavoston’s usually 
quiet air hero lifts a little.* There is positive adoration 
in the look ho gives her. • , 

“Pouf! We won*t ge into it,” says she. “ What wo 
wore really talking about wa| tjir Stephen Wortley.” 

Yes, Sir Stephen/* says Nqll “ A»pre Z call him, but 
Cecilia says otherwifo. She says he is always all ho 

ought Ito ^ and v.ery nice — ^to her! In my opinion ’* 

Hero she catches ^avoston by his coat, ana draws him to 

4 * 
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her. “ Come cldee to me, tfaa^ I may n^hi^er ta you. It 
ifl my belief that your Cissy is— a — big flirt T 
At this they all lauj^h immoderately, as though it were 
the finest joke in the world, as indeed it is — if one could 
not aee the end of it t 

“ Isn't she funny ?” says Cecilia, laughing gaily. " How 
lovely it is to. have her with me at lost, now that that 
dreadful old woman is dead)" She puts out one of her 
delicately white and jewelled hands, and catching Hell’s 
'skirts, drags her down on to a milking'Stool besido her. 
" 1 always knew 1 wanted a com}>anioo.'’ 

Gavoston here lifts bis bead, and lets his eyes rest upon 
his beautiful wife. Any emotion in the world might be 
expected of a husband under tbis remark — which, it must 
be thoroughly understood — was unmeant. There might 
be disappointment, resentment, anger or some other even 
stronger feeling ; but there was nothing of this in Peter 
Gaveston’s gaze. Six years had taught him a goo<Mcal 
There was only the pleasantest reproach in his gaze, and 
that really meant nothing. Ho had had from the begin< 

. ping a certain pmottnt of firjendiiness and sweetness from 
her. Ho was grateful for so much in the beginning, and 
she had been so altogether a reflex of that beginning 
until now, that he had follen into a fool’s paradise, and 
' believed that all she had to give was Lis — and so be lived 
content. * 

“Don’t I cqme in anywhere 7" asks ho, but with the 
happily reprnaclithl air of a man who believes in no mis- 
fortune BO far as the love of»fae and bis wife «aro con- 
cerned. 

" Oh I you I" Ktys Ciyiilla. “ You are always there, of 
course.’’ ShCgives’him the 8weetq|t little glance. “ But 
cousider, Peter I You hupt all the WiiHor, piid you 
farm all the Spring, and you worry your poor tenants all 
the Summer! and you' begUi your hunting again in the 
Autuwm ; and aftv ali 'where do I come in? What do 
/do?" 

‘^Tlmre is a jest only in her tone. Bui the jest seems to 
at oMe hurt and delight him. He turns to her quickly. 
Mas she missed now ffnd then t * 

“ Have yon b^ lonely, th^ ? ^ failed so &r f * 

“ Ob, you /" Mrs. Gaveston leuna back in her lounging 
chair, am bedds out a eharming hsa^ to.him. ^e hM 
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crossed ope kPee jover the btihef^ ttad ihe ex^ieite l»oe 
A'Ulings of ber petticoat come jato Tiew. Yov are an 
angeir 

At this they all lao|;lt aigatn. . 

“ A eubstnnUal.one P’ aays Nell, and, indeed, Gaveeton 
is a man of grand proportions. Oeoiiia is bolding out 
h^r hand to him. Such a littio hand t Bo takes it, and 
bending over it, prOssOs a most bonoatly fond kiss upon 
it. • 

She seems like a more child next to him. Gavo.ston i'f 
six feet one, if an inch, and a well setup man besides, 
lie has a noble chest, broad and strong, and a head most 
handsomely set upon bis shoulders. He is certainly not 
a “ beauty man,” so far as features are concerned; but 
there is more beauty in the open glance of his kindly 
eye, and in the delicate strength of his vroli'bred mouth, 
than most so-called handsome men could lay daim to. 
Ho looks quite his forty years, but not a day more, and 
a man of forty is still on the right side of life. There 
is, however, something a little. incon^ious in his large, 
massive, thoughtful stylo knd the daiutyv vague, childish, 
loveliness of the wife he has chosen. 

They are still laugh^mg, when the door is pushed open, . 
evidently by a foot, and the child enters, hts hands and, 
arms fhll of shells, which be deposits, withoqt ‘41 secemd’s' 
notice, upon his mother’s silken lap. ‘ 

“ Oh ! Geoff!” cries Nell, rushing 'to the rescue. The 
sod priceless, little laco fiounoos scorn sinking bm^onth 
thoir btrrdon. • . . 

“ 1 say, GcolTroy, you might think of, ypur mammy,” 
says his father,, in tones of remonstrqnco. 

Nell glances hastiljjf at hct. sister, who is-balf a stranger 
to her os yet* expoctmg a dainty expression of anger, of 
horror. ' ■ 

Not at'all I Mrs. Gavostt»n p3ts up hor'protty hands, 
and drags her hoy’s bmid down to ’her own, at^ kisses 
bimnrpudfy. . * , •’ 

“ Why, fliatiq lust he has been do{ng,? cri^ she 
gaily, “^Blinking of h» mammy. See a|l these lovely 
sheus he has hrongbt m«.. Alnd all ^cledn too.” 

She Idoks bt wfth'questionHfl bef eyea. 

• ^2 ytiudied ’em,** sajm GeodTey smilhig, layiag.his small 
bands upon ber tmourae^and sbak^g her stendm figure 
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to and fro. whilflt she stnilea^ baok at bim. “ They were 
Bandy all oyer, but I sci’ubbed them all out, and polished 
then; with a bit of flannel that Mary gave mo.” 

“ There T’ says Mrs. (Javostpu triumphantly. She is 
looking at the child, and now her lips widen into a 
laugh. She lays her own bejewelled fingers upon tho 
boy’s shoulders in ^irn, anp together, they rock to and 
fro, until at last, with gating in each dthor’s eyes, they 
both buiijt out laughings It is the prettiest Kight, Tho 
child laughing into his mother’s eyes, and the mother, 
who looks herself a child, laughing hack at him. “ Isn’t 
ho sweet?” cries she suddeny to Noll, looking over tho 
boy’s Bhoulder. Isn’t he a precious thing?' Fancy 
his washing them, mdfoUskin^ thorn before he brought 
them to me. Oh I Geofrroy I” giving him a Vigorous little 
push, you’ro a small snake. You are gliding, and glid- 
ing, ancf gliding into my heart, coil by coil, until at last 
there will be only room for you/* 

“ Bad law for the rest of us,” says Gaveston, catching 
his little son, and flihging^him up to his shoulder. 

• ‘ “lie’s tho ifiiage of me, Nell, isn’t he?” asks Mrs, 
Gaveston lazily. » 

M Yes ; but he’s got his father’s eyes.” 

. “ Do you think ? Oh, no. Surely Peter ?” 

Mr. Gaveston, ivho is playing with t^c boy, answers 
leisurely; 

“ Yoxir eyes, wc’ll hope* You are a beauty, Geoff, Eh ?” 
“,Yc 8, he’s, like rao,” says the pretty woman conclu- 
sively* , ’ ' * ^ 

“I want to be like pappy” says the boy suddenly. 
“ 1 want to ho a man. Will not be a woman.” 

“Weil, you shaVtV’ sajrs his fatto&r consglingly. 

“But what have 1 dpne to you ?” asks his mother, with 
' exaggerated reproach* ^ . . • 

' “Ijothittg^l Only I ^ant tP have a red coat, and a 
hPbting- horsp like pappy.” ^ 

• “.Oh, if ih<tSe all,” says C^iliaiaugbing. 

“ ’Tisn’t much oT an a^nbition/^say3 Gaveston; 

“To be like you? Oh,^I think it is,*’ says his' wife 
charmingly. “ Gea^tfrcy ” oufeWy/* what are you doing ? 
Trying to gai»t^ your / 

Indeed, it looks like it. boy ha^ now got fairly on 

to his ihther’s back; and has both bis sturdy young 1<^ 
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OTOBacdi round liis. throat, ttlis arms foilow his logs and 
the little lips are pvesaed to Gavos ton’s ears. 

“ What is it now? 'Want m to bo a hunfing horse? 
WoU, hero goes?** 

^ Gavoston walks to the door and from thonco throws 
back a glance at the two women. 

.‘‘Jf 1 don’t turn up again, you will know what has 
happened to mo,” says he with a sort of slow humour, 
Mrs. Guvestou flings herself back ia her chair witli.ti 
t^harp sigh* Ifell uncomfortably asks horseU— Is it of* 
ivlii'f? 

“ J a]\vay<4 hate people to say queer things like (hat ?” 
Hays shd. “ Tin shamefully superstitious, T know that. 
Jhit really, to say even in jest, that one might never turn 
up again— 

JJon’t bo in the least uneasy— at all events on thtn 
occasion,” says Mrs. G^tveston, with an idly amused air. 

“ PeSer is alwaj’^s sure to turn up ag^tin, wdioeverelso may 
not.” 

Something in her air, her manner; induces Nell to go 
a little farther into the matter. • . . . 

“I do like Peter, y says she, heartily. “I always 
thought I shouldn’t, you know. Ills being so much 

older than you are- ^ 

“ Oh, he’s a dqar. A perfect dear,’* says Mrs. Cbwekton 
enthusiastically; ‘^ 3 ’’ou know I said he was an augcl a 
while ago. And I meant it, I did indeed.,, Of course one 
could wdsh him ’a little — well— laughing, “ and 
with a tittle more hair oft his blossod head— but rdally 
beyond that there is Nothing to ooroplabt 
This very negative praise makes Nell won<ler. Nell I 
whu has gon^down tefore Peter’s charm of manner and 
kindly courtesy, and who* has already the germs 6f a 
most faithful affection for him in her somewhat flighty, 
breast. Why does Ctesy talk of him like* that? Dear 
good old l^etef. Do all wives talk of their. husbands so ? 
No— No-^of course not. JLnd of course* Cissy meant 
nothing. It is only that she is a spoiled child, too lovely, 
and too much beloved. 

The lovely Cissy is looking*at her with an amused 
smile upon her lips. . * 

“ W 4 III What is ft r asks she, “ your mind ia full of 
someone.’^ 
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“ Of you, then— if I murt- tell the phltey truth. That 
gown, Cis.» It is a triumph ” 

“ So it ought to be,” says Mrs. Gavostou with a ehrug. 
“.Such a sum aa nhe has ehargud for it. Fancy a lilllc 
thing like this,” lifting a Mt of her skirt, “ costing twenty- 
two guineas I” 

Mik Prendergast examines her carefully from head to 
hpel. • 

. Keally, I think it's cheap,” says she. The family 
failing of extravagance has evidently been Inherited by 
her too. 

“ Oh, 1 daresay I But Peter won’t look at it as you 
do. Lately he’s been growing so partiOnlar. And of 
courfte, when I ordcroa' this gown, I never thought it 
would come to so much,” 

“ Yes, and he ” 

, *' lie. I haven’t told him. was a little an^yed 
over my last bill. Not annoyed, you know. He is always 
so kind, so good, but ho said ho thought I was old enough 
to learn the value of mohw. And really, I am.” She 
pauses and castli a half-digiuiiod, half-troubled glance at 
Nell. “ I wish I wasn't," says shes “I wish I was only 
three years old ag^in : then no one could say a word to 
•mo.’’ 

“ Then yon would not have the knowledge to dress 
expensively,” says 'Nell laughing.^ “You couldn’t have 
designed pictures like that," pointing to ^ho gown in que.s- 
tion. “ You did design it ?” , , 

“ W ell, pai tly. -I saw a gown like it at Lady Overton’s 
one day, and I ideidlzed it, and here is the result. But 
honestly, Nell, th^gowh disturbs nm ; you see my allow- 
ance ” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Two hundred a year. I really think -he might make 
it two hundred and fifty^don’t yon ?” 

“Ask him.? » 

“ 1 coHldn'tl He has said so much about my extrava- 
gance already. And really perhaps 1 am bad in little 
ways like that. Anyway,.! can’t ask him nova. It is 
only three montlift*)^ sinee he paid a bill fbr me.” 

“ A big one ?” « 

“ Three hundred pounds. It reuly ought to bat^e been 
five," says Mrs. Gavestou, “ but — it is buch a eomfort to 
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b«T« aoiud ooe to talk to, 1 hadn’t the ooari^^e to 

tell him alL He is ao grave and ao big, and ao aolemn ; 
isn’t *he nowf" 

“ Ho yon know 1 think I eonld teO him,” saya hTelL 
WeU, T couldn't. And you don’t know him. 1 think 
ho would be Tory angiy.” 

If you aro only Slinking that, after being married to 
him for six years, there can’t be much in it'. But -don’t 
worry yourself, ^ssy. You know Tve got a lot of 
money. Heaps T spreading out her han&, <'ahd I'll 
give you some of it." 

“ If" says Ceciiia, laughing, “ your guardian lets you." 

“ Oh I as for that” she malcea a saucy titoue, “you’ll see 
for yourself presently about that. I’m not a child, to be 
maue go hero and there.” 

Mrs. Gaveston’s lips widen into a more amuaed amile. 

“ You lodk like it, anyway,” says she. 

“ Ot^ mil r It is plain that Nell ia a little annoyed.* 
“ What is it you want then ? Two hundred pounds ?” 

“ Nonsense. As if I wanted pou to pay my bills. Tut, 
you silly thing. There I gd and piay with Geoffrey, that’s 
your proper role. -He’a in the garden with Peter. After 
all,” springing to her feet, “ I imiuk I’ll go With you.” * 

“In that gown?" ’ 

Mrs. Gavestom pauses a moment, but she haa’ gi*t out 
of the habit of being checked. 

“ I can throw the tail over my nnn,”.8ays she lightly. 
“ And oven if I da’ll an injury, why, 1 don’t care I f hate 
it. It’s foo expensive ! I !bcl sure Pvo bom» swindled by 
that woman ; and after all 1 can always ordbr another,’’ 

8ho runs out of the room and'ddwa.the stairs, far more 
lightly than N#ll. * ^ 


CHAPTER Vin. 

*' Men who have but little btwinett, an) generally great tallcert.” 

** ought to be ashamed of herself." save Mrsi Cut. 
fortb-Boss in her deepest tones, 

“ Who is it now ?” aaks her brother. 

There* ia a amUe«~jf » rather bored one. upon Sir 
Skmhes’a ffme. 
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Bella Chance f without a failhing in the world, she 
is evidently bent on making a ahow/^ Mm CntfortU- 
Jiofew would have been indignant if anyone had told her 
Hhe ever dropped into the lighter modes of expression of 
the present day, which she calls “ slang/' but Bometlmes 
iinoonsoiouKly she uses them. So ridiculous of her. J iOok 
at her gown, Ten guineas, if a penny/' 

“ She is such a young w^oman, oiid so very champing/* 
Mrs. McGregor in her soft voice. She is herself an 
'e lderly woman and decidedly plain* But some plain and 
(dderly women are very delightful to look at, and Mrs. 
MclJrogor is one of them. She is looking a little tired 
now, having been moving about amongst her guests for 
the past hour, and has thankfully aceepted^the seat next 
to Airs, (’utfortli-Boss that Sir Stephen has pushed for- 
ward. A woman of an entirely sweet nature herself, she 
has hocn able to see bonoaili the crust of Mrs. Cutforth- 
Boss’s and to acknowledge the crude worth that lies 
beneath. 

And uncommonly pretty/' says Sir Stephen. 

. His sister cfwts a sharp gl&ncc at him. 

Below, the gardens are sparkling in the sunlight. It 
is hardly yet the “tiiho of the roses/’ as June is waiting 
for poor old May to die, but other flowej's are flaunting 
their delicacies here and there and eveiy where. 
their lofl the lonnis courts are making a gay mckot. and 
beyond them .again the rapt golfci'8 arc i>layirfg most 
anxiously and excitedly, although the links are tiiy,and 
Ihd whole thing a more drawing-room game. <- 
The Arc(freg 9 rs are ^*at homo” to-day. Scotch people, 
who had taken a vorybeautiful place in this small neigh- 
boi-bood ton years ago— Heaven tMo^e knows %vhy — and 
who arejust now being Acknowledged as H^sidcnls. For 
those ton years they had been regarded as-outsiders and 
strangers, although they of good fhinily, hnd better 
off than anyone arourid them; atUl they have not boon 
horn into the'pmjfJo of Blgloy-on-Sea, and the oareftil 
controllers of tl^at small place ale shy of strangers. Ton 
yoar&i, however, prove many thinga* and lately it has 
been acknowledge^ with iaufion that the McGregors are 
quite all they might to be, and Quite wortliy of being 
admitted into the bosom of the «Bigley-on-Sea^. They 
had been kindly i^coived, certainly^ px the begmuing-*^ 
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they were- immensely rich— but received as outsiders. 
NoWy within the last year, they are bein^ admitted to 
the inner circle, the very heart of this litUo aristocratio 
place. 

Mrs. McGregor has been described^ if one could describe 
her. That is, all the goodness Of her. And Mr* MctGrogor, 
a burly Scotchman, i^eed hardly be described. One 
daughter born to this house requires only a line or two, . 
though she is an heiress, and that on a very big scale too.* 
A tall girl, ugly, with good manners, ^lendid fVecklos — 
as freckles count — the reddest hair in Europe, and a snub 
nose it would be hard to boat. 

“ She mky be pretty,” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss. “I’m 
not a judge of those things. To be good is to be beautiful 
in my eyes, and there are other people called pretty — 

Bella, for example^ as to her^ Sne kindly refrains 

from fhithdV^ explanation. “I shall speak to her, 1 really < 
shall, vfbe wants somoonO to jgivo her some sound and 
honest advice, and 1, as a cousin of hors, am the fit and 
proper person.’^ 

“ Poor Bella I” says Sir Stephen* * 

“ For once I agree with you, Stephen,” says his sister, 
who, as has boon already said, Js totally devoid of the 
Divine gift of. tact. “ She is much to bo pitied ; a mere 
“inconsequent orcature with no ballast !” . • 

“ You can supply it,” says Sir Stephen, pleasantly. 
“Well, I hone so — I think so.” She turns to Mrs. 
MoG/egor. “ What* a tremendous crowd you have here 
to-day.” • * ' V, - 

“ Yes, yes,” says her gentle hostess, colottring a little. 
There is no doubt but that so^me^bf.the off-skirts of 
Society are herC^to-day.® Goc^ kindly, but 

hardly — hardly county folk. Olf Course there are a 
few — who— butf— it makes tham so happy,” says Mrs. 
McGregor nervously. “ And it is wiiU to do that* And — 
,we are all brothers and sisters, you know ” 

“ 'Pon my word, whe^ou come to think of it, it is just 
so,” says Mrs. Cutfbrth-!Bl^, '’“ Bat^ then, when you wore 
about it, why didn^t you ask your butcher and baker — 
they re your brothers too,” mys she* ^ ; 

Sir l^ephen turns a dark red at this iHghtflil rudeness, 
and makes a slight attempt to spenk| but checks himself. 
If Maria has been horn so entirely without decency, 
c d *5 
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how is anjroDO to supply it?-M:ertoio!y 'not he. A quick 
momorycof his motuor comos back to biro-^faif, gentle, 
tall ; and of his father*^ bluff old squire, but incapable 
of a beiise of this sort. 

Meantime, Mrs. MeGrogor has risdn. 

“ We’ll discuss it later,” says she, with undiminishcd 
sweetness. 'Some late guest has just arrived, to her ever- 
lasting dolfght. Her priudplee have always been a didi- 
‘ culty to the gentle woman, and Mrs. Culiorth-Boss hus 
just given her a nasty fillip. If she has asked So-and-so 
oeoauso he is a brother and a Christian, then why not ask 
her bootmaker, who is, bej’ond doubt, the most Christian 
man in tho neighborhood ? 

Poor Mrs. McGregor goes forward to greet her guests 
with a heart most ill at ease. 

“ I wonder if it over occurs to you, Maria, how abomi- 
nable a thing it is to hurt the feeluigs of oiiyono,” says 
Sir Stephen angrily, when his hostess is well ontof hear- 
ing. “ I believe you pride yourself upon being strong- 
minded ; but if havinga strong mind means being cnpablo 
Of making oho of thegorttlest women you know extremely 
uncomfortable, 1 think it would bo a merciful thing to be 
• born without one.” 

. Mrs. Cutforth-Boss looks at him with. calm astonish- 
mont. 

” 1 suppos.e yqu arc alluding to what 1 said to her just 
now?” ♦ . • 

. “ Certainly I am. To tell a woman to her face that her 
guests ai^o beneath notice lb, to say tho loas^of it ” 

“Stephen^*' interrupts his sistor solemnly, "it has 
always been a grief tb me that you won’t go into things / 
.Now, what Mrs. McGregor wants is S(^id advice. She is 
a good woman-^tbat I admit>»but a tpost mistaken' one. 
She—it is a frightful ^hing to say-^ut, in my opinion, 
she is ibst developing into a Socialist. She would hare 
oH men on an equality- 7 -you hoard hw yourself.” 

" Indeed, 1 heard tmthing of the kind 1 ” 

"I daresay. I imve often thought you a little want* 
ing in intelligence 1” says M^ Otttlwth<Boss wariiingly. 
There. is no{ll note of maliee in ibis ^>oech, fdie is os a 
fact very fond of her brother " You sboaid cultivate 
obaervaHon t I fbel I must speak to you about that some 
day, Stephen. Beally the pocqileftliat poor 'a'Oman has 
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^atihored -hero You l$now I am not Uigotied 

about tho niasspa, but ouo mu't (U'aw a line QujiatuonaUy. 
Now. tboso Biggs I-^wAo aro they ?’* 

“ V cry respoctable people I” 

“ Entirely so. And os 1 pointod out to Mrs. MoGregor, 
HO arc her butcher aud baker ; rpaily the bakor is about 
the best man we have at pur ]>ouny readtnga^so woll- 
road ^ur a man ot' his station-^wice as woU.road as .those 
Biggs!” • 

“ Still thnre’s a diiTcrence betwoen a baker, and a — 
gentleman farmer.” , • 

< Gontleniau farmer* includes so much. By the byo, 
are you going to ask tlio Biggs to the Towers next 
EriUay ?” . ^ 

“ No,” says Sir Stepboii, and then feels himself the 
biggest snoh on earth. Mrs. Cutforth-Buss laughs ; she 
has scored hero. 

“ After all, I was wrong, you have some intelligouoo r” 
says she. 

The grounds are pow growing very full Lady Ildn- 
kins has como— always, in spite of the bnewery, a liUrto. 
celebrity; and she h^s brought in her train several 
young people. She is fond of young people, and they 
are fond of her. 

The Gavestons have Just come too, and Mrs. MoGre^r 
hurries forward to meet them. , 

Cecilia has brought her husband and NelJ, and a young 
man who is oftcH^ visitor at Gavoston Bark, with her. 
Ho turns'up, indeed, so frequently at the Park, that he 
is already quito an old friend of o'^prybody Bigloy.on- 
Soa. • • . 

He is an Irishman, and bis napae is MIchaelMcNamara, 
and one minut^l conversation with him wbuld tell the 
most simploiinindod that ho hailed from |be comity 
Cork. ■ * _ 

His brogue is the most mellifluolls thing on j^ord, and 
there have been :irade people Vho have said you could 
hang your Imt on k; but he is a heautiftil Irish boy fbr 
all that, and very full of tBe sweetness and light. 

His age no man knowetb, huh he loojp. about twenty- 
five ; his manners Upyrever, tfould bring him 

do wn to the dve trtif Aowhthe twenty 1 In fact be vs some- 
times — it is sad to rhlate it— a little trying to bis Mends. 
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For all that, his friends at Gavcston Park like him 
more than ordinary, and Nell, who is only a week-old 
acquaintance of his, considers herself now, on this, the 
Bovonth day of it, quite a settled chum. 

Cooilia has dropped languidly into a chair, and Mrs. 
Chance, who is looking very pretty in her new black 
frock, that is of a most tenderly if mshionably sad kind, 
. has seated herself beside heir. Why, it would be hard 
to imagine, as Mrs. Gaveston is at times a little difficult 
to got on with, unless it is because Nell is Standing close 
to her Bister, and Sir Stephen i^lose to NcH. 

Mrs. Chance from time to time during her animated 
conversation with Cecilia-*^which is altogether on one 
side, as the capricious -Cecilia has decided she does not 
like her — ^glances towards Nell and Sir Stefjhen. 

Nell is in her prettiest mood. She is evidently what 
Mrs. Chance calls (who is certainly very vulgar inwardly) 
“ plaguing Sir Stephen.** Where is Alec ? Mrs^Ch^lnco 
looks hurriedly round for her brother. He had seemed 
so distinctly epris with this interfering girl only yostcr- 
‘ dAy, at Lady Hopkins*.*^ Ah! there ho is* And, evi- 
dently, looking for someone. She leans lightly forward, 
and casually, as it were, draws out her handkerchief. 
The while spot* on the green landscape catches her 
brothoris eye ; he looks up to the terrace above him and 
sees his sister. 

She makes- a slight gesture, smiling delicately (a sister 
can alwayiB lot her brother know whitf she moans when 
she v)ant8 to), and in a mPoment he turns and comes 
straight to whore Nell is sitting. Ho feels very grateful 
to Bella, Ho had bCeri looking helplessly for Miss Preu- 
dorgast for'tho past ten minuteft ^ 

The little group on the iorraco has grown quite largo 
now. Miss Prondergast,/rom beneath the shelter of a 
big white hat, is looking, with the suggestion of an ex- 
qiusitely dawning frien(|^hip, now at Sir Stephen and 
now at Alec Grant ; perhaps sometimes Grant gets one 
glance in to tho good. It he does, however, it is not 
without the beslowor of it knowing all about it. 

Golf is gcj% on over there,** saj^s Sir Stephen pres- 
ently, when a second glance has been purposely given to 
Alee, without one to him comicAg iq between. 

«Ye3r ^ 
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“ Yoa like it?'* quQstioQiofdj. 

“ Yor®8> very much,” witt |i<witation. 

“ There is touniis over here,” says 6r<int qaiotly. 

“Oh, I know; but tbe courts are all fhll.” 

“ No,” eagerly, “ one will be, vacant ; that’s what 
I came to tell you. Will yQU have a set with me ?” 

“I pbould wke it,” says Ne}l slowly. Sir Stephen 
walks' away,.. Nall casts w look after him,* and ■■ 
laughs inwaj^ly* after which .eb^ settles down to a 
steady flirtation with 

Bella Chance is carrying on still her desultory conver- 
sation witb Mrs. Gavesto'mahd^h the distance Mrs. Cut- 
forth-Boss is giving advice to a. young woman who is 
beginning to look faint. 

“Whoa that?* asks Mf....MeNainBra, regarding the 
former anjtiouslr. She had been holding a -meeting in 
the Noqth on “ Tho power of weli-dii’ected advice,” when * 
lost bo was at Bigley-ou-Sea. 

“That’s Mrs. Cutforth-J^s,” . eays Nell, bending to- 
wards him with an admonisbiiig air. ' • . . 

“Boss? Ajnorican?” w 

They all laugh. * 

“ My dear follow,” soys Grant, who, though he is her 
cousin, or because of it, detests her cordially. ./‘Look 
at her clothes!” 

“ Well, she ought to be, with a frightful name like 
that.” , 

“ It isn’t her name, however, it's her husband's,” Ba5's 
Bella Chance. “ Her own was quite a hiqo ^ne — Wort- 
Icy.” Mrs. Chance seems talipges.over the nice name, 
lovingly, , • ’ . . 

“ 1 bet ber btftband thinks it 4 pity she didn’t stick fo 
it,” says Mr. McNamarft, buoyantly. 

“On, no; he is qtute a fflend of hers,” ‘says Nell. 
“I8n.’t he, Mw. Chance? , You know,” misehiovousl}’, 
“Ml'S. Chance is ber coitsia.”. * , •’ 

“ Oh — er — I sat/ /” mumble. Mickey wretcbodly, going 
under. To bis intimates— ^nd they are nearly everyone 
— ^Mr. McNamara is always Mtckcy, grows very 
red and a thunder au4 hj^tning glancp* at Nell, 
who receivea itobly. « She mwM have given him a 
wink, anyway I However, to tell tho truth of Mickey, 
he is full of nluek. nresenllv he eoinea to the surface 
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flimiiing, ^ “ Never would have thought it/' saye he, boam^ 
ing tenderly on Mrs. Cbauoe. ‘^Coueins, as a rule, are 
08 alike 08 i>ea8, but in thia instance, l*in bound to my 
you're all the i>eft8 and she’s aU the pods I” 

This elegant consipliment is' received most graciously 
by Bella. 

You needn’t apologise/’ says she, with a faint gi-im“ace. 
not a bit angry." She has said hardly ‘anj'th ing, 
but to Mickey it becomes perfectly clear that she could 
see her cousin, Maria Boss, toasting before a slow fire, 
without so much as a pr 0 te%t. 

You’re so good I ’ Says Mr. McNamarar sweetly. 
“Well, T won’t, then; but I confess I’m curious about 
your cousin. What docs she do, eh ?" 

«J>or 

“Yes. She’s bound to live up to a name like that 
anyway." t» 

“Oil, she does — she docs/’ says Mrs. Gaventon, break- 
ing in with a faint shrug of her pretty shoulders, “ she 
‘‘ bosses’ this lillage all tuc*ough I" 

There is a slight pauses , * 


. . CHAPTER IX. 

,“Love is Hrong as death. Many waterrtannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown ** 

• 

McNahajia is laugliing. 

.Mrs, Chance letS her perpetuaJ smile fall into her lap 
this time. She is thinking, treasuriiig^up little words 
here and tj^ore. There is no knowing how soon or how 
late they may be useful. This girl, N611 Prendergast, is 
til her way; and must 'he put out of it; and all ,that be- 
longs ^0 Noll Prendergasi must be put out of it too. 1 1 
will be amusing later On to toll Maria Bosri what this 
disdatnfeil pretty Mra: Gateston bas said about her. 

1 think I Ji^ver saw so many girb together as to- 
day,’’ says Hrd. Gaveston at this moment, iooking over 
the railings of the top temcetto the. grounds below. 
“They seem to have come in their ^ousands." 

“Bound to)" says Mickey, sticking his glass into his 
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^ood ej^e by mistakp— as a matter of foci one oye is as 
pood as the other, and both are remarkably livoly> but 
ho lilies to think he is in danger of losing the leu one. 

There’s a new man come to the places In fact he’s 
here. A guest of the McGrf^ra; and a ii'enieodoua 
cateh, I hear. No end of hatpencer^ 

‘‘ What a wild romance, ’V says Mrs. Chance, who, how- 
evfef, beneath the lightnc^of her air seems interested, 
“ And the* hero of it?” . * 

“ Best follow In the worW. I niefe liim m Donegal 
some ream ago. He was staying there With some of us” 
— evidently Mr. McNamara’^ foihily is large and united. 
“ He has been in India for #bit, but is home now on sick 
leave, 1 only heard of his odfeing an hour ago, or Td 
have gone in search of ‘ him.*’ 

“ But how a catch?” asks Mrs. Chance, with the light- 
est, the most casual air in the world. Alec had said 
nothing about money! * 

“ Well, ‘it seems his uncle died tbe other day, and left 
him the only original halfmiHion.” 

“ Lucky man!” says Ceeilia.» 

“ To gain half a TniH|(>n ?” « 

“Oh, DO, 1 was thinking of the uncle. To die!” 

“ Cissiel what a queer thing to say/' says Nell, with a 
little frown. She looks distressed. Her brilliant sister 
look.s back at her and laughs gaily. 

“To die with half a million to leaVol ' See what joy 
his death must have given to many — to’ one at all events, 
if wo cait credit Mickey’s tulc/’ 

“ Oh, you c<7n,” Stt 3 "s Mickej*, dejectediy, “ Lucky you 
may call hiHij anyway. Most of us baye got uncles, but 
thfe'y seldom riyi to hiWf a million, and* when they do, 
they don’t leave it to n$. They know better, they say. 
They might as well be fati^era for all we^get out of 
’em.” 

“4lut really, Mickey—” ’ 

“ Ob, / know. Tm an aiiiSioriiy,” says Mickey, with 
open disgust. « Tbfak / don’t knowab^t uncles. Tho 
rich ones— who don’t know about them ; 

they belong to tna few, but as & the Vixi all there. 

I know them well to my sorrow. Most hf my Uncles are 
borrowers !” Mickey shakes his bead sadt^*. Bvidently 
bis relations have bd bim a life or two. 
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“ Aod tbo rest of thorn lenders” saj's Alec G-rant, with 
an iil-eupprossod grin. 

“ Qh. banfj it 1 That's a beastly old joke,” says Mickey, 
lie catches the third and last leg of the stool on which 
Grant is sitting, and bluings him li^Uy to the ground. 

“I eay|look here, jUiia is veiy low treatment,” says 
Grant, laughing, 

“ 1 wish it- cojild have brbij^ht ytw» lower.” , 

“Well, isn’t it true? You’re more uncles armong the 
lenders than the bor— " . ■ 

“He’s not well," says Mickey, inteiTuptlng him just 
in time, and with , an at? ,1^1 of anxioty. “Iligb-overs 
don't agree with him.” . J , , 

“ They do,” says Grantj'^ho has Mien right at Noll’s 
foot, and now shows no disposition to get up again. 

“I Avas telling you, I titiuk, Mrs. Gaveston," says 
Mickey, “ shout the rara a»i» that has flown into our 
unidst. Such a beautiflil' bird I He is,” glancing cau- 
tiously from right to loft, “ staying hers, so we must be 
careflil what we say.” 

. Why ? Ift he uefonned ?” asks Mra Gareston, in her 
pret^ tired way. 

.“^ut!”pays Mickeyl “One of the handsomest men 
in England, I hear— beats the record for this year. They 
say he is engaged to the divine Etsfieth.” 

“ lloauty and the boast then,” says Mra. Cliance. 

“ Oh I poor beast'l” 

“ By Jove I”' says McNamara at Ihismtiuuto, “ hero he 
coflias!” • • 

Nell has not hoard this whisper, and Grant, who is 
now falling into a.doeply interesting dmeussibn with her, 
do 9 s not bear it either, Ceciliav however, does. And 
turns a languid glance in , thjo supposed mrection of the 
coining of the couqtaering slowly does she turn, 

however, that before her eyes roach <tho desired point, 
they find thomsdvos 'orrosted, and reluming a very 
curiotis glkiico from Mrs. thitfortk-Hous, who is sitting 
abbut three yards atvay. 

The glance is so cnrioui»«-*S0‘ — so expectant, as it were 
—though wbat.^p thorO* to ekpect? — that it arrests 
Cecilia’s flttenti&n. She is still wondering about it, when 
a voice near her says t , • , 

. “ He is an old frieud of yours, Isn’^ be 7' 
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Hm. Cbanoo is. bending towards her, the usual smile 
in her eyes is a little enlarged new, and thorp are a few 
gitiins of vindictiveness in it. She knows what is coining, 
and knew all the l^e, for the matter of that, whilst 
Mickey was idly eha^toring and her broUier laying siege 
to Nell, but to see the dmMment — ^to find this lovely, 
unfriendly woman a little at fault would be, she told her- 
self, #a quick delight to kjfitiL Of course, ‘it might not 

come ofl^bttt if it did Well, it w'ould be a miaft in 

her quiver for Sir Stephen. A fttmily like that; the 

elder sister so — so— uttprineipled — and the girl . 

One could see that shp ran4he same road^^so impossible 
— so fast, in a little way, no doubt. But little things 
always grew f 

“lie? Whof* asks Cecilia, in the pale sort of way 
in which she always addi«ossod MVs. ObhUco. If Mrs. ' 
Cutforth-Boss is objectionable to her, Mrs. Cutforth- 
Bobs’s* cousin is a thousand times more so. She kx>ks 
indifferently at Bella, who is really looking her best, and 
extraordinarily young in a new hfaok gown with a littlo 
— :i very little crape upon it. • • • . . 

Mrs. Chance is opening her lips to answer, when sud- 
denly Grant rises to bis feet, and calls aloud to some- 
one. Someone who is just hero. 

“ Why, Stairs,* old follow, is that you? I say, Phil, I 
thought you weren’t coming till next week.” 

Mrs. Gavoston looks qufckly round. *. She makes a 
slight effort as irto rise, and then desists. The effoct is 
beyond her. Her colour ^is all gone, but her eyes have 
gained in brilliancy! They are staring-»-8ta*’ing 

“ 1 didn't really mean to conie till next week.'* says 
someone. 

Her face grows rigid. She leans back In her seat, a 
faint, unheard groan e9oape| her. Oh, God! that voice. 
That voice I 
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CHAPTER X 

My be4 arwl piHo^w aro ©Old, 

My U ftint with dread. 

The air hath an oihmr of a^ou!tl,< 

I d I earn I Ho with the dead, 

I cnnnot move, 

O, come to mo, love, 

Or el3Q 1 am dead.’' 

Fon a moinot^t Cerilia firnowR nothinc:. It is the barest 
moment, but to her it seems like a centuiy. And what 
it holds! 

. All her youth, her sweetness, her delight, her dreams 
of loving and being loved. Had she ever knovfn till 
now— now, after the passing of so many dead, dead 
years — that shj^ had ovor^lived? Ah I then — then she 
‘ had lived. But did she know it then t 

(>oming hack to herself, she is (Sonscioiis of a strange 
oolii chill. Her hands are like ieo, and her Jips are 
'Irosaen, She feels frozen, body and soul. 

sfe 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Then it is all ovcf. It had been a sickening moment, 
but it H over for ovorl and she wakes to find herself in 
horsehair with Mrs, Cbaaee^s ^learching blue ej^es fixed 
ftill upon her. 

Everyone is looking in .the diroction of the new comer, 
fio that very few have ^noticed the shock she had sus- 
tained ; no one, indeed, except Bella Chance and Mi's. 
Culforlh-Bosa. They bad seen alb 
*riiat Huddon brilliant lig^it in Mrs. Gaveston’s eyes, 
the sudden leaning forward, the abortive attempt to 
rise, the slight unconscioatness— ol/ had been seen^by 
those four wattdifhl eyes. Mrp. CuHbrth-Boss, moat 
virtuous of women, hotl kept the frivolous Cecilia In 
view all the time, whilst Cecilia tmfortunalcl}'^ had for- 
gotten her exist enbo. 

But now Cecilia is wide awake, the shock is all gone, 
it is drifting away, leaving her b^iiid it, high and dry, 
it had been so stupid^ that first thoc^ht— as if she and 
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Phil had <sv^ h©o& anythingj moro thaa.jWendH — ^mora 
A'ie{td^. Shej an old married womtuj,, wth a thild ! 

Tlie tbonght of the ohiW rfres her a queer foeling for 
a moment but H goes by. — Amitibg away with the 
rest. Bhedaughe toUtsTuedf tS* ilg<^ hway fVoin her— 
Hailing — aftling bo lightlyj, And^ rising to her Ibet »ho 
goes forward. ' " .v *. - , , , . 

Her eyes ar^ Oti BtWnTO young raan^ovor 
there at the eftd of the terrace, . der. lips are parted, 'ti- 
happy smiie now plays t^poii them^ tlnthinking to iho 
last, who hardly knows why she stutles she never di-eanm 
how her smile is interpreted. He is^hdf friend —her 
friend only. He is very near her nowj but so far ho 
ha.H not seen her. • * 

Ho is a' tall, very dark , and very handsomo man of 
about thirty, witfi a face well bronzed' by nu Indian 
sun ; and many pedple are standing round Inin, talking 
to him and ghring hTO a Cordial weleoihe honte. 

He ha.s just thCned away from a lively reception from 
Mickey, when a soil souiia cqmes to him, that makes his 
heart Htand still, ' • 

“ Phil,” says a low Rnd lovely voice. 

He turns. . ; . To see — tho one'loyoof his life I the 
lost love of his life f — before him. 

Of course he knew he must meet her when he atcoptod 
Mrs. McGregor’s invitation to Bigle3', and he bad steeled 
himself against this interview— had tliought it all out, 
how to meet her and so (On— ha<l indeed been looking 
out for her all the afternoon j yet now^ faqo to face with 
lier once more alter six ieng^yiktra, bis (ddfopossession 
almost /iiiln him. AliqiMt, np* quifei ' Ho so for forgetH 
himsetf, howfil^'er, as, W stdrorbtankly at her for a ' full 
second without seeing her Autst^etebed palm. 

“ It’s mo,” says Gwiha *<!|iftfy. It is thrf sweetest, if 
tliQ most ungrammatical litilo crafolamation — ^and young, 
aimo.st childish. .. '.|h<teod, on ^[>por Ceeijia, tbb appearance 
of Stairs has l^d ko strahge, so strong an influence, that 
it has paridCd' her' baek.<iito the fdd days, wlien sbeAvas 
hardly' out of; her short "lyoeks, or, m all events, only, 
just into her long ones. ' . i 

Her coioar has d^penedi A soft light has sprung 
into her eyes; ■ 

".^iU you reihemher me? ” Her smile now is one 
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of clear delight — open, frank. The idea of concealment 
of any aort is outBide and beyond it altogether. 8he 
hokia out both her bands to him, with tl^ palma upUeld 
in the happiest way. That first n^rtomnms has gono 
from her. It is as though it had never been. Here is 
her childhood*B«-^her glnhood’s friend. Jt .would bo 
absurd to say she hmfargoHm to of who may bo 
looking on as sho l^kjU out her hands to him, or of whut 
tlmy may bo thinking, or how jud^jing her. To her thcro 
is nothing to think about, save joy at the reco\cry of 
Phil ; there is no thought of evil in her mind, of sin, or 
of regret. Everything seems blotted out in her save ho, 
and tiie memory of the old sweet da 3 'S, when* ho had 
been all the world to bof, and she hie univcim 

Stairs has quite recovered himself now, and advances 
to her calmly, coldly, even although his heart is on fire. 
The very quick, open cordiality of her greeting has, 
more than all else, assured him of her indifference to 
hin). She had never cared I What a tool I What a 
fool he had been I . 

' lie smiles plehsai^itly, tak%s both the little outstretched 
hands so daintily clad in their deve-groy suedes, and 
presses them lightly,^ 

• i remember,” says he. 

The words might liavo had significance, but for the 
extreme carelessness of the utterance. They sound un- 
emotional --dead, .Cecilia’s soft smile fades, and ^ith 
slow, hasto, if one maj’* so describe it, she withdraws her 
hands. Mrs. Chance, who has an unpleasant frick of 
stmijn’ng her neighbours’ moods, retires behind her fan, 
and gives way to seqrefniirth. 

“ Sold,” says she to heraolf^sofllj’. A4 %m been said, 
she is very vulgar when nhm. 

Stairs Hiumurs a word or iw'o th €eoi|ia (who answers 
him a little ahaently)»^faen uioves,^ passes through the 
gmup upon the terrace, and rumiiiig,down the giiiss 
stops, gem apparently towmtte the gomrs. 

When hiddm from the view of those iq>on the terrace, 
ho iiowever tarns aside, an^l ‘^plunging dnto the wood, is 
lost to sight for ijjUb rest of this gay afternnon. 

^ if may a man la smart 
Find matter to rejfotee 
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“How oxtremojy ^ood-lo<^og;” fl»ye Mrs. Chance, 
kaning towards Ceci&, and purposely addressing her. 

“•Who? Captain Stairs?” says JTeU, la’oaking in 
quickly. Something ahot^Cscilia Bt:!nkee her as strange, 
and, wlthoid) imdersjk.d4ih'g it has distuihed her; has 
giren horvA que^r, iihhxi^iEied' deling, that she ought 
to. come to her helpifit someway. And 'Mrs. Chance’s 
eyes' are so penetrating,, so very blue.. . “Good-looking?" 

“ Handsome/ ratberf : .. ; . ' 

“Oh, doyoii thfhk so? Weuseh^ttothink him hond- 
Bome, used we, Cissy? You le'member, long ago? / 
was almost a baby, then, and yon-'-^ ,n^wixt and be- 
tween. ‘Handsome! ."Hut then bo 'xvas Uko a brother to 
us, and one never thinlcs one's brother handsome. That 
might account for it" ' . . 

“ Except," .says. Mrs, Ohdaeo sweetly, .«* that ho," she 
looks again at COcUio, as if B|;)eakihg to her, “ wasnlt 
your Brother." ' , . 

“No, like one, I said." Noll’s voice rings a little 
shaip. 

" les. Thai was what Sh8 said,’' sayft Grant, who is • 
i^ain reclining at her feet There is an air of protec- 
tion in his tone. 

“ It doesn’t matter what I said," says Noll Suprotncly,- 
speaking to him only now, and foeling. a little annoyed 
with him for his support. “And I ivish you would got 
up, you are sitting on my dress. I think, on the whole, 
you ai'o about as tiresome a person as ever I met iu my 
life." • , * . • 

“ I hope you haven't met many," says^Clrant, whoso 
temper os a rule is excellent ' kjoks-gmused. 

“ No,” says Malt, ^he.s^t^Ii^>^Uh'bctsolf, and then 
gives way to laughter.* “ikiQrWay;.you are the worst,’ 
says she, but so.d^igiit^iyf and with' such a half-merry, ■ 
balf-dedant glance Jwm uiider.JI|;|Sr lids, os makes her 
sweeter tbau'evnir...'' • ’ , • 

Grant has rispir indeed at faev eommand,'but now ho 
is leaning over :J^reha^, whispering little' nothings to 
her, ana Mrs. ^apee seeing aim, and Nell’s evident 
pleasure in< his so^ty, feels a sensat^f relief. If only 
she will fell in love Alec, what a good thing for 
him-— what a good thing fcw'her-'-BeUal 
“ Oh, hang It 1 ^ere comes Nohbs,” says McNamara 
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Huddeikly, in a voice of honor, that is, a little more Insb 
timn usual 

“ Then I’m going,” says Noll. 

<‘No, no. You shan’t. You can't" nays McNamara, 
Hoi/.ing her i^irt, and compellifig her to reseat horsolf. 
“ I’ll holtl you. Do you think we are going to ho loft to 
his tender mercies, without protection of any hind'/ 
Wliy, I believe you arO tho only peiwu in 1 ho whole 
pjnc'o who has been free from persecution from him. Hu 
hasn’t fired one quotation at you yet." 

“ That’s what frightens mo I 1 fcol bo has been making 
up a regular fusillade fur my bonuiit alone, and when it 
comes oif- '* 

“Hero ho is!” says Mickey. “He’s going for w/ 
He’s coming here I Woought to bo iwcparod, you know, 
lie’s Cuming, pi'iinod and loaded; I know it by his air. 
Who’s going to stand the first shot?” 

“ I don't mind his quotations,” says Mrs. Chaace dis- 
dninf’ully. It is a comfoi*t to her to bo able to disdain 
BOlneono openly. 

. “You’re a aravo woman,” says tho Iiishman. “I 
confess I always go down before yiom — riddled.” 

.“Good gracious! what’s tho matter with his hair'/” 
asks Cecilia suddenly. She has quite recovered fruiu 
her late oxcitonicDt. That coldness of Stairs' has ni- 
stored her to tho old calm feeling — or she thinks it has. 

“Now that you Inention it,” says Mrs. Cutforth-Bi»ss 
in a voice that'cohios from her boots->-«he wouldn’t wear 
shoes for anythir^. “ 1 think his hair is changed.” 

“ It is dei'tainly a very remarkable colour,” says Nell. 

“Nothing to w.hat it -was when last 1 saw it,” sajs 
Mickey. “ That’s a year ago. H was then pca-grccn.” 

“ Nonsense, Mickey.” ■ , *’ 

“ Fact, I, assure 'you. It appears he had put on a 
trifle too much of the Hualiiole, and it came out like 
that • Dyes do Bometfmes, oven in l^e best regulated 
tamilies!” • *’ 

Mrs. Cbaime is laughing. 

“ How did bo okphdu R?” 

“ UsTo out hc^ad the bhdionv, and hid himself away 
in his bedroom for three weeks.” 

“ Then how did ym see him f" asks Nell severely. 

“ in tho bedroom of oourso,” airily.’ “ Thii^ anything 
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would daunt me in tbe cause of science ? 1 wanted to 
know how the d;?6 had coma out })ea-groen ; but~>woald 
you believe it? — he rofhsod to give uio- any ihformatiuii 
on the subject. low, I call it. But what tvin you 

expect of a nMia w]ao sold a dog to it firieud of nuue, 
and— — ■?** 

Wolir - > 

VVell. He said it was an Irish iotrieri but it tarued 
out n Detcfuthmid /” ■ ’ 

“Oh, I realiv can’t believe thati Miokey.” ' ■ 

“ You may, howovei'." 

“ The friend, anyway, had the best of the bargain,” 
says Grant. “ l)ach.<jhund8, if pure, are valuablo.” 

“Yes, of course, that's why I say one can expect 
nothing from him. He's a porfoot fool.” 

“ liush J he’s boro," says Grant. 

“ And a beauty he is 1” says Hr. KcHamara. 


CHAPTER XI. 

He said, or right or wrong, what came into his head 

Here he in iadood, and perforce the conversation 
cornea to an end. 

Mr. Nobbs ia a little man^ eparo anti pulct but of exu- 
berant epirits. He is poi*bapa the mpat universally de< 
toatod person in this amall piece, bWpg^ono of ihoae 
dreadAii people who CiUi apring# a quotation at you at 
any moment, be it pvoso or , poetry. He lives in a^tiny 
villa outsido town, *<BaeWor Villa,” as» ho has co- 
quettishly named it, and as has not crumbled into 
dust about hia head, altho^h many prayers have been ' 
uplifted to that eSocL He^ walks on nis toes, and has a 
most irritating way of luring his bead to one side like 
a cockrrobin when mewing be specially changing. 
}{ts haiidkerchiefB are always jperfomed, and he has an 
abommablo slmpeiing way^ boasting alK>ut his success 
with the &ir sex” (as he calls them in his own amaaing 
ihshton), that enrages every man of his aequamtance. 
On tbe whole, boSvcvcr, be is a hurmleas little creature 
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(though he would have had apoplexy if you had told 
him bo), bpt /rightfully urritHtiDg. 

lie aow advaticos on Mrs. GaTeeton. She is Kell’n 
Bister, and therefore very near the rose. Nell is the 
latest importation, and therefore the most doserriiig of 
his attention. Besides, she u beautlfol, and Hjy. Nwbs, 
ns ho always says, " adores beauiifol in any shape.'* 
it is a little fsnrmula of hk. 

./.Coming to anchor before Krs. Gareston, he 'says, with 
'fhc turn of bis bead that they all |:now so well, and that 
makes them so often desire to coul'mlt murder : 

, “ ‘ Angel f ever bright and fiiir.’ 

“ Thanh you, JIr< Nobbs,” says Ceoilia, bivaking into a 
merry Iniign, a laugh that is echoed by every one, to Air. 
Nobbs’ intense delight, who belioves it arises from this 
liiloat botriwal of his wit. “ But the original makes it 
‘ Angels.’ It is foa good of you to make me tho only 
recipient of your bounty," « 

“ Ah, as for that,” 8a5'8 Nobba, bobbing and bowing, 
“ you see 1 heard — I saia— that a replica of yam's was 
hot’tt,” ho beams aj[)on Noll, tvho, to her everlasting 
chagrin, dissolves into mommoi^t behind her racket. 
Sh.o had so wanted to be dignified. 

She has to come foom behind it almost immediately, 
however. Her sister’s voice reaches her. 

"Neill Mr. Nobbs wishes to bo introduced to you. 
Air. Kobbs — Miss Prendcig^Mst.” 

Noll bows gTadaftilly. The little man bows back to 
her,' and at once establishes himself at her side, ts Grant’s 
disgust. , 

At this moment Sir.Slojihen, against bis better judg. 
mei}t, again appoam upon ^e tiCeae, coming up tho grass 
step. He pauses as he gains the top, looloiig round him. 
For a seat, as Airs. CnifoHh'ikisS (hinl(S'~foi' Neli. thinks 
Mrs. Chance. The latter beckons to hith andf ruffles hot 
skiirtl A little to on^ sidd in a suggestive way. 

“Wo can foake room foic*you here,” sajTs she, 

‘'■No. I’d ernah yoil'T^mio I lika standing,” says Wort- 
ley. St'*! he giffes towards her, and would perhaps have 
tukeir tho despi^ seat hfter all hat for a 'wora firou 
Nell. ■ « 

That disgraceful coquette leans^forward. 

“ Sir Stephen, come hero.” 
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“Thcrrf isn’t room,” snys Grant to her ia a low ro- 
proac-hAil (ouo. • 

“ No, rtally,” saya Mrs. Cbanco. Sho malcos anotlior 
effort \Y>th her new aitd chamiiig skirts, and beckons to 
Sir Slepjimif" “I giW a Seat” 

But Neir# ayoB are Oft Stt^fft’9, and her lips are 
smibug. They are aU t^e mogfi h^pjly because 

she has taken Hfe. Ohanca'a ofruooilta,.who.. 

agiiia is growit3g so ti^i, (hat'tMl^pM triil perhaps bd •' 
woiKloring— spbculaiJngl What can ^ thd matter with 
Cissy ? 

“ Cotne here I" says ahOj “ I Want a wtM with you— 
one word." Her face la delightful ne'er, *‘‘Only a little 
ouc !” 

Sir Stopheu goes to her, stepping over the widow’s 
trailing skirts as he does so, aodltfrS, Chance's face 
grows dark. . • 

“ WoH ?” says Sir Stephen to NelB He is evidently 
expecting the word.” 

I want," says Nell, turning her fair and fresh and 
lovely face up to Ws, “ to know who is that’rery ugly girl* 
down there.” • . 

‘‘‘Wood Heavens 1” cries Mr. McNamara tragically, 

“ aro you so .ignorant as that ? Oh I cOm^ I've got to 
post you up in vonr surroundings. Behold in me ,« map 
of your little Bigley-on-Sca. Why, that’s yoUr host’s 
daughter. His own, and only one. She^longs to the 
class that wo so often rbad of, but Bo Beldmn see — ^‘The 
Heiress ”* * 

‘‘ She iook.s it,” says Mrs. Chftnfte drily, *’• 

“ She seoms a very good mrl," Bdya Nell, “ and nlfec, 
tionate. I've noticed tHat is going ‘about with hor 
mother all the da;;^,” ' ’ ; 

“ That's faitJ,” says Mm, Chandi. 9Jio daughter who 
stays at her mother’s, Olbo^ all ilB^r, only stays tliero 
because she can’t ut ahyoftft taslay fit her elbow all day 
It must be a perf^ ftfSictiod vo have k,g!rt hke that.” • 
"I -expect she’ll hut'O J^hat'lrfBjctioh Itoeome time,” 
says Grant, 

"But 1 undeMood,” suys Mj%. Chailee, directing a 
smiting glance at Cecilia, who looks bdUk at her un- 
moved, that she is hardly so forlorn as you think*— that 
Captain Stairs is a little Spria with her,” 

6 *.,* 
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« Sbo l»a» money,” snys Mrs. Catibrth>Boss snddonly. 

“But so has be," says Grant. ^ “And tliorefore what 
on earth would ho marry a girt like that for ?" . 

“ ' Much desires moro I' ” ^ptotred Mr. Nohbs in his 
Hwightliest manner, MeaUy is wonderful, lie is 
aWays (til there. . ' , « '■ 

« Certainly all© is irety ngly," ^«grs NeU, in a regretful 
..tone. “ But' *"" * "” * 

• ' “There isn’t a buV* says Mi©key. “Mytgood child, 
look at hw nose!" 

“ And hor oyes," says Grant, Gooseberries 1" 

“And her freckles.’^ 

“ Oh 1 1 like freckles,” says HeU. “ But hor mouth — 
it is very hjg Certainly.” 

“It is, poor girl," says Mickey. “You didJi’t hear 
al>out lior, did j*ouy at their Jast party hero, a year ago? 
•No. 1 t’s a pitiful lalo. 'They had Aunt Hally at the end 
of tUo ground over there, And there were some strangers 
here, and poor Miss McGr<^r was standing a few yanls 
from the real Auntie, and unfortunately the strangers 
'mistook the '^fhoIe thing.^and thought that sAcwas Aunt 
Hally, and sent a shower of sticks at her. She didn’t 
Uuderstand what it meant, poor thing, until one of. the 
sticks hit her on tho right oj’el" 

“ Oh, now, Mickey, 1 can hiwdly believe—” 

“ I’m not surprised, I'm sure. She could hardly believe 
it herself. S^oh isft insult. It hunt her very much, 1 can 
toll you— especially theoy®." 

“ To — he — ho,” says Mr. Kobbs, in his mosWaggravat- 
ing simper. “ One can see it. Hor eye ‘ In a fine frenzy 
rolling.^ Te— -he— ho!" 

• A ghastly silcnde greets tiiia bfiliiant l^j^t of wit. But 
Mrs. Chanoo breaks it. 

“ Do you know, Mr. Nofebs, ypu’re flinny. Y ou are, 
retUly. Y<m ottghtn’lt to iq^ng yonrwit on people like 
that. It~^weli, it l^akes th^ feel— oh 1 so strange. 
When people are very clever and very well read, like you, 
they sltouid remembw,|ihat^<rthew— — 

“ Ah ! now— ooinO «tcip?~-hcMate8ily yon flatter me,” says 
Mr. Nohbs, his»hcad .v^ muoh on oae>ide now. “ No> 
really you musstn't, Tim ladias spoil am so. But 

‘ Wemsn I lovely woman I Kstum made thee 
To ten>per maa; WehSd beua brutes without yea.* " 
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l%iji delicftte complimeat: tie «onv'eys triUi upitfted 
Voice and hsad«» delieaidy geatieBiatini', whilM pirduet- 
tingeoftly on Itta tee«> 

Homebody re]»eats tb^e tferd “ bwitea,” bat tbl« time in 
the singoiar. Ahd ,CbfdH|l^'^baRi8j^ tMOb id aet chair, 
nearly gooa into bysti^da b^irtd-bw fiw* 

Mr. MolSiranuiM aunt rapt 

attdnUon, 

“Could you do it again, K«^?"a»ka he, in a low,- 
broathle$a tone. 

« Do — 

“ That little recitation T* 

“Ohl lieallyl 'J?on my KWd^amarapassiDg thought, 
yon know, impelled to the aurfaoe'byatHhe feirness round 
mo. I ” t 

“ We are to have a penny reading next week,” eaya 
McNamara. “If yon would kindlarwiera ho pauses*, 
checked by a vigoroua hrtd, it must be confwwed, exees. 
si rely painful kick from Arrant, but he goes* on nobly, 
ne%'ei’theiei'» — “ consont-r— ” 

“ Mr. MeNamaral" cries Mft. Chmice Quickly, “ my 
glorc — Npc.” ♦ 

1 1 has indeed fhUon over the terrace on which they aro 
seiitod to the .one below. 

“ 1 SCO it,” says McNamara calmly. “ There .tre no 
lions hero to-day, so I need not jttthp, I.tAii 3 ik. I'U get it 
for you presently, AVbat I was imy^^g^ipy dear Noblw, 
was, that if you would kindly Oonsentto favour 'us wkli 
one of yowr magn|iiOenfc redttdifona, of wbiclr— 

Here .Sir .Stephen drops a lace antiBHf<#h«W8r lightly 
over his head, but th/ouyA it MK*MeNam»nt— proving 
thus his indorattiible spmt^peaka wUlf all &» native 
dignity. 

t>f which we alf ^ve ketffd »n*noch„you would 
bestow upon us ah inosiknaWe b^nt, Mrs. Gaveston, 
who is one of ogr most asteemad patronehsesi will, 1 am 
sore, add her entreatidsto ' 

Ho hero so flur emoi^ antlnrncassar, as to 

catch CecHia^s upon Whotia^n^bhnfers a wink, mild 
but firm. It is iaiMMibla to n^mat, sotCeoilia murmurs 
something <» other that might ho taken fcr anything in 
the world. . • 

it is taken with e&skm by Me. Nchbs. Delighted, be 
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was sar»->naj, iuo piaa8«4. Any btfU efforts ‘of his— 
the iittl#' so aocentiUated as to leave it open that it 
should bo “ yreof"— .Were always at the disposel of To— 
bo— he, ‘A thing of beauty, and a joy for ever/ " 

“ I’d love to Ki<dt tfith voce to his 

CDUsin, Sir Stephen. t . 

“ Poor little butt, el '^0^ said Sir Stephen 

^contomptHoosly, r 

• ■ “ A sroo'l thing too,** says iSrani^' 

“ Wnero’s Osfiftalti Sioirsf* astes ^bbs presently “ I 
htai d he was h^. I ^utie recoUeot moeting him some 
jeiuM ago.” >. ' 

“ lie’s gone foi* a proWl !’’ says Mrs. Chnnee.* 

“ I ndeod 7 Where ? * In what direction^ may I ask ?” 

“ You says McNatntww, with, avidrty. “ Do you 
seo thoHO trees over thero ? Be weht right dowu to that 
tout.” lie is pointing, 1 regret to S(!gr, In the very direc- 
tion that Stairs had ndt taken.” • 

“ 1 think I'll gd after hhn.’* . r ’ 

“.Do. He'll M delighted,” says MeHamara warmly. 

“ What on barth did ybu ask hip* to take part in the 
[lenny readings for?” ask|i Cecilia indignantly, when he 

gODO. 

Why f hotildn’t I ? There was no buffoon engaged as 
far ns 1 could hear." 

“ Kxcept you, .Mickey," says Sir Stephen, whereon 
Mickey Ihrowe. thhlgs at him. 

^clf is iookkag^mlmitittive. 

“ it must be £eadiUl to hd aaugly af Mr. Nobbs ” says 
she, at last. Her glabee »H/erfandfely turns to Cecilia, as 
though oddiassihg the ^mark to her— to Cecilia, wlm so 
seldom thhiiai,'and who t^ay**is'‘a little more outside 
herself than ever. Sh« loughs back at her sister. 

“ Ho’s ovfen Uj^lsr thaw reterJ’* says she i^ily. Her 
mind has boon ruaniag on Pater Ibr tiis lasHiour— ever 
since the vtt^wy of hcrJiei^hal and maiTiaga to him 
had been brought back.4;oh)^ti^ tnwh ^ol force. As 
the words pass her howbvbr, they frights her a 
little — a very hm heard hyif? She glances 

quickly .rottndv*«Oaly w^ is loOtBhg a little sad — 

for her — and Mi's. Cbaadfe. ** Oh f cries abe, with a sud- 
den touofa of contritloat but stilt, ha spite of alt| with on 
irreptessiblo laugh. old Peter T’ 
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*'I doh’t think ^etcr. ug|y»" ,8Ay» Nell, with « little 
tfaottghtAil Drown, a» iDrodiMiaer^e' Peter, bringing hio^ 
up befdre bermeBtai |udi<^ll;i>atthi^ him 

upon trlai'^ • > *• ■-: . ■■ ■ i 5 .Vwi !•; W , » 

“ Of course called 

him ugly ’i , '. ■■■ 

As a , 4erm*iflg.pSmcMi A^y -.Ka^gllBW ,■ Mrii. Chance, 
with -her mrpetW^;«lp|lpP^;!^p|i."'Ejb''^ a touch of., 
venom in »>' ' 

“ PerhafWi'-’ The- pretty 

girlish fabe is ahh^st. has put on a 

miisk — a voryva»l|ft_, bnd/tSowji.t'flatf' o#i^f ■ ' 

“ Used* asks she 

sweetly. '■', " ■' 

Afrs; Clianoo bii^ijlgos coicitit;;K^|fie;iete owner of the 
charming wld^!if .hk%;4nd^.dt-bb6ni'^kce^ ugly, not 

only in all hist wb^kr^hdd' <Ui but in his 

appoaiwho© homo. 

“Your sense of 'buihii^r’Seem^rimlbibht,''^ Mj-s. 
Chancy -^ith iil-isu^jiresaed nniger. /:‘*P mea&t nothing 

but a metre •''* 

“ A me^e-^y^ii^^«^WV^,). -' , , , , 

“ Another fay’s bfr« ’’trance. She is trying to 
smile plotmantiyi h# ihe,.is^^^^^ ii'y |»Ie‘. Her fooling, i n 
the society round her i» yer hts^tu^ aud-^tie ^(tnarrrl 
with tho wifeof Peter Qaveslo i^IrbaM be .togire herself 
away a good deal. Yet tpiiise.^^^n, t^^old baekl I*’ lower 
a weapon befwp.'Co^a seonm 

more thisn horgusiw^SW^blfb^tiaf^^^^ 

“ Oh 1 a qiiip^ bl;oba|Wiiy;as«a iiW into the 

moment very have 
gone far enoug^'f^;,A£|^ii^^.,jps^la:4^‘i^^ so 
as to quarrel witli ihif !W0mft&^1$H^:^seEtbfe ..to her, jS'elt, 
such a hoit^ 

“ And‘besidM'^''u^en..itfa^ik^^’'A,j^'m%’bi*e:iieyer thinks 
him- ugly.'* ,> ■ 

’ < “ Attd'"«beii‘''<klia £lmnce, always 


smilit^. 

« Oh 1 iAen, eli^«»i*e,.#€'japi34ft|d»oSolean 
Mrs. ChanceUbdf Ugb^iillQMlia; «Yhore iq consum- 
mate impertfaende in the nbd.-£v.. . *’ 

^ 1 think it we# imt who tmiagtBted Hr. Ghireston was 
ugly," says she. 
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Cecilia looks calmly back at her. ,She is yoan^, fHv< 
olous, in many ways wanting^ but jost now nses so 
far above her osual in4ol#ho% as let Wr spirit over- 
ride that of th^ woman Who, has b^n so studiously rude 
to her. She looks with aliitla WinWedJ^ w of disdain 
at Mrs. Chance for it’thOhieiMrOf two, thep tilts back hei 
chair so far that hw stookings and 

high-hooled shoescahlia ' ^t^atitara is just oebiod 
.'her. ‘ She node to him, ana he btAldkdOwn to her. 

“ What a verjf vulgar jierson I'* hays she, in a whisper 
indeed, but one distinetly Audible ttr-dlljn. Chance. 


CHAPTBS SW. 


“ Bees hum all day amid the younj; spring leavSiii 
ihe rooks caw loud teaiA every ofm bough, 
The spthvows twitter fa the old church save*— 
But uo voioa cries the mo otscalla me aev.” 


To round the cliffs, nnd start 'for a long swift walk 
across the sandy soil to-day, is to be happy. The sea is 
a bright blue, with delicato little floundesof white away- 
ing up and do^n^tipon U; now here, now there, and from 
row to rook, the pide grky gulls are ffying. Sometimes 
the evor-chaogiug sea m giw^ nod sometimes green, but 
today it is btae — blue as the deepest sapphire, and brii- 
hant as the dhttnond. ' . < 
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Philip sitiiipjE; oq h eliair ef hewiag, up 

hero oo tfa» bold oli^ btis Hwe of'^boavm fa bw heart. 
Yesterday ho had Men her foi^ the first time after all 
those long six years. ,And all last ni^t bo had walked 
up and down his room, ourslng'her bittorly with each 
fresh pipe. . 

When first ho heard of her marnage-^hen the news 
ho would not believe at first, b^t later bo was compelled 
to ackaowledgO'-'hadf^tne to nim m Burmafa, it had 
finished at once the last touches of boyhood in him. It 
laid bare to him the cruelty of life, ©le cruelty to her / 
For in his soul be had still hdld famr true^ Coereod and 
driron and compelled «by a seboming mother— but at 
heart the tender ming girl tbht ho bad known, '' 

This thought, this secret belief helped him tc^ live It 
was too late for succour, for Interihrenoe of kind, 
but the memory Of hjis pretty svroetbeart. dwolfvvith him 
always, saddening him, adding many ypare to him that 
ho had not actual^ litdd, bat WithiM hwdening him. 
He grow dess hgbthem^*it is true, bul more earnest; 
and with a paSnont^ dears io fill the mlift’ta bis heart 
he flung himself Into his wdrk, and hadMslready distin- 
guisboa himsel#|j(H man 5 r wajfsi and gained the friend- 
ship and respect of hs colonel, mrhea sfekness struck 
him down, and aftdr a tekrihte strt^gglewiitli. death he 
had pulled throim^ shdlcifinlly to.be invalided homo 

AU4he long Voya|^ vm fifl|d v^tk the thought that 
soon, somewhere^ he ehfe^ ^ beloved, 

unforgotten face. Ha •ip to see it. Ho had 

told hittmelf l|fi oll.didight vtas over. Had 

passed as a dr«t^ wiho rnght; tbdt could meet her 
fidriy, as the yrih tjS'methir mab/ and greet her as a 
firicnd only. , 

And vestordav he' bad seen her. had looked httobfev 
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eyes, noted the foirnees of her, the sweetness, the nnsw* 
]>(issahle tham, and knew that old nvad love was 
stil 1 alive, and doe®, deepor than- ere*^ knew too, as 
he touched her haliid,|U}d OPel fe<»|DMluJg, carelese wel- 
come, that all feis wMi w^idead. 

She had nph km ^ had 

noen the .Ho 

had not tod<ilit^,%k«a^ 

.'when his heart had heett i$8 death. She was 

frivolous only, a pm uawrthy. 

Rising, be goes ^wly. aefoea ifehe dwhaid sandy plain, 
to whore a dark syodd ehowa npOh h^ -A- longing 
for cool ehsdowa and dense pl«m ka» coipe upon him. 
The glare here is terrible, searehihg hie Tory «?al as it 
were. It k impossible Ao fedi alone m this vast brilliance 
—brilliance of sea and sky> , ^ m 

. If ho could only blot put yeatmayi la^teofhim- 
self be dwells upoh>lt, and thatiiflil bits. It » hideous to 
dwell upon the ruin Of an 1^61, it leaves so little behind. 
Somotiroos ia?a<^ately notdiing. He would <SO gladly 
■have drawn *a sponge 6vor the memory of Cecilia’s 
smiling face, her ontstjpetohed wjslooming hands. 

But for yest#day, ho in%ht have ^ne on bis way 
contented in a laOasttW!, and not knowing,. But now it 
is clear to him. The oW hornble pain% «djyd boro, the 
pain that rendered ,bis nights ana hijs days in- 

terminaMet Sik ipOdthS,]^. 

Ho has*aen,ber»iUMhibupd bos the 

stab. Found h«f,»ord#»atftlfW pa® ever, and steeped 
111 worldliness: He bw><i|ra|med''of m ras sad, forlorn, 
and found her jdVoujSi Joyfely, the incarnation of 
i(He content, • , * ’ ,< • . 

He is close to the wood hUw, Uhd w 'dull, soft moan 
of the ocean is growing fhisiter. He )m reached, indeed, 
the first tree, the OutfOst of *h0 iwidiaerable host behind, 
when the sound of a ihi^ tegh neaehes bis ease. A 
breathless happjTMl^ hS ^ m ittnni&g. It is clear 
and sweet. , ' W'.' / 

He stands gsttOfldll gt a DKiMisnt^ US if listening. 

It is burst .V* . 

A second later an eduM oi it comb to him— that laugh 
again, so like, yet so unlike. A^ehijid's laugh this time^ 
also a httlo breathless, as if the oivner of it is running 
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for dear life. AH once it becomwf qnite plain to him. 
Her child. SeM / Bla beftrt stops heating. He 

had hot tbotight oftmt ' 

Turning, hewhdl^ttipd the glare and 

the cold at« this moment 

tho Toioes 

Such a hUstrtifllt ^fcftia’h h»ir and brow, 

and CectKa'a lad^ihg laMitH, hdth%t Oeofilia*e eyes. 

The boy, alt a happy child'a beHbf in tm good- 
ness of evet^’Bft, i. 4tRr..4«^ W «*•«.« v..}ipttates him- 

ohis’wm^i. ^ ^ 

’s coming f coming 1 Sam mb I" simoks 

itksallj, with # mlisttt SM#jr to be curpassod. 
Ho has made up his'^pd ihds^i that red Medians are 
pursuing bfmwli asnw to thking hi| iseai^ and oven 
as ho clings toStItip, he does not look at him, looks only 
backwards owea^hts shoulder to^here Hthc sladghtever’'^ 
may soon bn ^Mhcted t6 appear. ’Ke haV no thought* 
for anything Imt the drtiaded ftnemy! ' 

He is rtlwly awakened fi'om hia pleasant Booming. 
Stairs hat- 'j^eimerktely thrust 'him. fenm him; not bru- 
tally or but 't^h a d^isUem that has tiatrcni 

in it ; and the boy qhildhciiod’h^ atthdt perception of 
something -Wronm^rbs, tottcrhlg a IltU^ mm the push, 
and looks up aipased. 'Jo all his idiort happy 

life, no ode had rcbsa®d hip* bo#re.., ISfo one nad 
ever given him ahythllig but fpadllttg TKmds and open 
arms. Tb tho is a rsTclail#} . 

“ Hah i” cries « merrs^ pnntinK vome. Jfm I'vo got 
your 
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•• Unto Ihoe W«I I l(H!ad^'f(f «l%4 i^glOTy of bft, 

And the 

etnfhi ‘ ( t • ■>“ *^5 * , "'' ^i^'' 

' . And now tiifm l)«ft lakeit mjf iorn^^m, 'wut CK»t it into the 
uijfht, ' 

And cover thine hh)t4 £K>m ihd onrimoei, n«i iunt thine eyes 
troiH the light,” * 

It is CeoiliA, with fasr eyes aglow, and her cheeks 
flushed, and her hair distinctly notens. iiU sorts of 
little love-locks are flying across her low broad brow. 
The run has weakened every pulse, and set her blood 
a-going, 'As she rushes out fitom the do^ behind her, 
she looks a tnere gin — 'a girl of seventeen cnee more. 
Ago, baffled, has drawn behind ben To Stairs, it is the 
old. Cecilia! //isOciltai Ir^ aU her moods and stages 
’at once. Thfe child, tbe*romp, the lovely girl I It was 
like t/iai she looked-»that day-etbe week before ho left 
-i-that day when she burst through the rhododendrons 
and cried “ J^ouf" to him in hw little saucy way. Did 
she remember?' CjuU she? 

All at once Ce^Ua sees him. The happy mh forward 
is completely stbbped, And where is the laugh? the 
jest ? The smflo is dead, the colohr has faded ! Whore 
is the old Cooilik now? • ‘ * 

A sickening pallor overspreads her flfoelbr a moment ; 
n moment only. Bat ft tells its tafot Stairs^ heart is 
boatiog nmkUy. "AfteraU-^’^oAtniebaiW? 

His hewt is beating, and with einli thoughts. Ho 
thrusts them foom hkn,. sUad he her nnbappy? 
Has he wronged her?^ 'I^hatdoes it all mean? 

lie bad pot nthioed ih^’fllitt sw^ agitation of hers 
yesterday, the Ayrt^hbig $k it Is^ywyis bf a soul within 
her; the ^etyooiyof*wr mambr he Aod notieett-*.bnt 
whoro is that gal^lHoie ? s > ^ 

CeoiUa by tma wOe has rdoOirnfod herself. Her face 
is still pale, but the strangmiees, the amnething that is 
almost fear, has gone flrom it.' She is quite onlm again, 
quite her idle, charming self She is oven wondering 
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lazily whg it is that,iheee two mootings with Phil Stairs 
should have boon acoompaoiod by that diill fooling of 
faintDosB. Perhaps ho has brou^t back roooKeotions 
of tho life sho lod wj^vixwp laaothor, just before her on- 
gagomont to wrob^od ^%y8l That is it, 

no doubt. , •‘I. 

« Is that mmtfikm, Wt indiffer- 
ently. . Sho Of W yostorday, 

whon she had p «tjdw oora^lHy to |m old friend- ' 

“ How striM^ tojmeatyof herb. Ho you know you quito 
startled mer Ym seem/^ lodUing 4i^Sko1Sc$f,i\r^o has 
drawn close to ber* and who is glancing with undisguibod 
dislike at Stairs, “to have startled myJlttW sem too." 

“Your son," says Staifs. “ yours f’- Bis eyas are 
fixed on hers. 

“ I think so," says Cecilia, stalling. She draws Geof- 
frey to her with onO hand and presses his shapely, oloso-k 
cropped, shining bwd against her heart, “ Eh, Geoff?” 

Gooflbrey, for answer, clasps his gwns arwmd her 
slender waist. 

“ You 8oe,’i*«iya she, laughing, “ho has i^ken posses-' 
sion of me." 

“1 seel" eddiy. 

A short pause, 

“ What's the matter with youf ’ ai^ Ceeiita uhd-ienly, 

“ How changed you are, You tteed to' 
pausing. I 

“Well?" grimly.' 

“ One of the nicoet poofdo in tfi© worW," says Mrs. 
Garoston, without hesitation, and witti a'kocoud srailo 
rooro brilliant thaft her jiast, “ At<| 0 aBt t know I u-cd 
to think so. Bhkwbat, has happeUbd io you ? 1 know 
India is a r&iy ffot plane— bjis it dried you op beyond 
recognition ? Astd kt m ydfiw pnly f , > * 

“ Si.x years is W lortgnimA” wys Stairs, who is won- 
dering. «* helv Wbht <k)i^»ska moau? • Has she any 
meaning?- Wkk tiwo a»yir«d^lk#jg iit pallor of. 
fire minutes ago? , . * 

“ Long," ime pausectsw a comes into her 

eyes— a light that gkswp the impression that she is 
looking backwards, >• ' m-* , . - 

Be studies that look^tautively. 

“Yes, yes," says she, sighing— not through any sort 
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of minory, but as though tho unusual act of thinking 
lias weaned her. “ Certainly it es a long time, but after 
all it isn’t a lifetime.” 

“ Sometimes it is.” 

“ Of course, if one dies at that happy age, but,” with 
a quick, almost hnhgry glance at aep child, “one so 
.s. Mom docs.. Sis years have changed yew, however — 
wonderfully,” 

“And what have they done to you ?” * 

“ Nothing 1” She makes a little exquisite gesture with 
her arms as if appealing to him. “ Now what have they 
done — eh ?” 

Truly they have done nothing but enrich each charm 
she had. Standing as she now is, with her arms thrown 
towards him in an amused appeal, and her lovely face 
alight with laughter, and the handBomo child clinging 
‘to her, she Hooms the very embodiment of beauty. 

At this moment Geoffrey tightens his arms reund her 
in fun, and, bending, she catches bun and undoes Lis 
clasping fingers. 

“ Are yol? a bear, yoti naughty fellow, that you hug 
mo so ? Como, come, Captain Wairs is looking surprised 
at you ” 

“ I don't care what he looks,” says the boy distinctly, 
his dark velvety eyes staring straight at Stairs, wlio 
looks back at him with a terrihlo melancholy in his gaze. 

“ You must forgive him," saj's Cecilia prettily to Stairs, 
“•llo is dreadfully, dreadfully naughty sometimes; but 
when all is told, he’s a hedrtl Wo are havfiig a gipsy 
fca in tho wo'od,” pointing behind her, “wid as you are 
so near, I hope you ’(Hfl join us. No'hody at all but our- 
B’eives, and Mickey McNainara^ who is^ataying with us." 

“ I am sorry," begins Stairs, “ I have to go- — ” 

“ W ith* mo ?" euggests* Cecilia, with a faint grimace 
that brings back all the*past to him with a tcmblo 
vitality. .“Then it's qpttled. Geofitey, tell Captain 
•St.iir8 he musi come and hate tea with hs.” To her in- 
tense surprise, Geofli'oy, who, as a rule, Is the most genial 
of children, refuses to esay anything. He stands silent, 
but observant,* with that queei’ side-long look of extreme 
youth directed at Stairs. Plainly ho is measuring him ; 
and hapless is the one that oomes sjhtwt under chil&ood's 
rule. 
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But Stairs is thinl^ing only of that faint, saucy gvimaco 
of </eGilja’s. Ho does not even notice the child's open, 
if silent, rudentiss. Cocilia, however, rushes into the 
breach. 

^foa won't mind? Yon will come?’' 

^‘Mind?’' There i$ amsh after ignorance in his voice 
that Cecilia sees it i$ iwneoesaaiy to ejsrpUln. Perhaps 
bo had. not heard. 

“ You will come then ?” 

“ Thank yOu. Yes.*' 

“ We must hi 4 iTy,*’ cries Cecilia gaily, They will be 
wondering where we are/* 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The bitter sweet, the honey blent with gall, 

Kros and Anteros, for weal or woe, 

Him destroyer, hun the eaviour Cfidl.*' 

• 

Stairs has followed her obediently through the wood; 
she showing .the way, the boy with her, Hp hardly 
knows why he is going, so strong had been his ioter- 
niinniion a while ago not to accompany her anywhere. 

“ We are nearly there now,” cries sUo, suddenly turn- 
ing to Stairs. 1 can smell the fire aUxiady ; doir t you ? 
Pm sure Uickey has been putting in green leaves and 
branches, but it smells xovy lovely, doesn'tHlr? — ^tho love- 
lier for that--only I'm afraid it* won't boil the kettle. 
Ah ! Here we aJijp I” • • • 

All at once she seems to step from the soft shad}" wood 
into a small, clear opening, wn»re thtee people are to l)o 
seen, bonding ovfet something or other, the deopcst 
anxiety depicted in alt their attitudes. From between 
them a pale thread Of smoke ^cends, very reiuetantly, 
to Heaven. ** - 

“ A sacrificial fire,'' says StairSv^ ^ gloomy 

mirtbu They all indeed look as , earnest, •as intent, as if 
their lives are in question. 

‘‘They are making sacrifices^ certainly,” says Cecilia 
laughing. “How their poor oyos must suffer I I felt 1 

7 * 
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should of 00 use in a ease like thiX so I ran a race 
with Gooff, rd hato to sacrifice myself for anything.” 

Tho words aro spoken gaily, jestingl)^ but they give 
Stairs paiisa Is that the very truth ? Had ho been 
right after all ? 1 $ she worthloHS-r-eoiilloss ? 

ili.s eves travel bflicic to the flm; ; Tho throe stooping 
over it havethoir faces hidden from bun, but as he moves 
. nearer he sees their figures more plainlpr, and places them 
fin a sort of mirthlosB mirth. That brg-shouldered man 
is the High Priest, and that slender, maideti tho vestal 
virgin and-^ — Good Heavens ! that must he tho Devil ! 

it is, however, only Mickey McNamara after all, with 
his face as black as a. coal! He has raised liis head on 
hearing the corning fOotstepfi, and now presents a visage 
tliat Avonld have routed a regiment of Zulus. 

‘*ftood Heavens, Mickey I’^cries Cecilia. 

‘ At this the other two rise, and glance b.nokwards 
towards her. Nell, seeing a man, instinetivtsJ}" pulls 
down her cuffs,; and makes little soft dabs at her hair. 
^She is slightly flushed, yeoilia, who isaghast at Mickey’s 
appearance, stands still ''and points tragically at him, on 
which Gavestori and Nell look jitl: him too, 

“ What’s tho matter with me?” asks Mr. McNamara, 
lifting his hands to his facc,wduch plainly is tho point iii 
cjuostion — they are all staring at it. Slowly he rubs his 
hands over it, after which proceeding nothing is loll to bo 
desired. . ' 

•^fhey all burst out laughing; Geoffrey has flung him- 
self otl tho i^russ in a very a^ony of mirth. • 

“Oh, ho is dirty, isn’t he?” says Nelk sh.aking with 
laughter, upon which’ McNamarn, casting a ixjproachini 
glance at her,' wheels round, |fiid dailies towards a pfK)l 
in tho distance. 

“ Peter;” saj>^s Mrs. Gafeston, advancing, have an 
old friend to introduce to 3«>u.” 

Tho big man whom Sif^irs had called the Iliglr Priest 
"turns at this, and with a smile still on his face as ho 
rornembei*s the flying of Mickey, edmes forward. Ktairs 
colours hotly . . . . this is her husband. This tall, 
ugly, kindly, gentleman? Tl^ro is no taking 
Gaveston at any time to be less than that, and Stairs at 
once acknowledges it, with a aiag^tarly painfhl pang. 
^This is my husband,” says Cecilia prettily, and with 
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the most buoyant sinho. Theito is evidently no ijUNpieion 
in her mind about anyone* fihe is happy, bo everyone 
mil's t be happy too* She haa played at nappiness for Bix 
lonur yearfl, and has quite come to believe in it* is there 
an^’thinof beyond her present life? Her delightful life 
in which she i« so aocustcmod to bo petted and /spoiled ? 
Ihu she a Hingle trouble? Wdt — ^inere’a a;d<^bt t'^o 
to be paid tp her dree$<*woman, to be pure, and a few 
ridiculous pvinoipbes on PetcVe part to be ovoivconio,* 
but beyond boyond that the waves sink and all the 
lake scorns clear I 

Gaveston has come to her at once, his clear dark eyes 
smiling at fvecilia’s visitor. 

“ A friend of yours says ho, and extends his hand to 
Slairs, who takes it, presses it, drops it. 

A strange turn of atlairs truly, no tells himself with 
Homo bitterness, when he has taken, and pressed, the* 
band of tJenlia’s husband I 

'‘An old friend! suck an old one,^* says Cecilia viva% 
ciously. “Nell, you remember Philip ‘r At this«4iio 
vestal virgin ooines forward. * • 

Indeed I do!” says slfo pleasantly, slipping her hand 
into Stairs’ in an outburst of friendfinoss. ♦‘1 was only' 
a baby then and Cissjwas a cAihi-r-but wb bath ream mbor 
you, don’t wc, Cissy?’* 

“Of course we says Cecilia delightfully. Phil 
quite brings back the old days, doesn’t he? What a 
pickle you wore thoh, Nell.” 

Stairs’ ftfco has blanched. •It Is nothing tp her then ail 
this past— “a dream and a forgetting, no 'more.” “ It 
lirings back old days.” Stairs turfw, and for once, for 
the ti/st lime perhaps in^ll his acquaihtaVice with her, 
clelihoratcly examines her.' What a facet What lips — 
half knocking— wholly delightful — and her eye»— 

“ Her eyes men Beauty call, 

and her brow, with thosC/ Utile sunny ringlets running 
across it^and yet with all these charms, these exquisite 
delights, what is she? A mer#bubbJeoif life’s orean, a 
thing with nothing in it, a glorious phantasy, a passing 
sunbeam, a woman per^&ot at all points so far as eye can 
see, yet for alt that, 
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Light as tho foam that flecks the seas, 

Pitful as bummer’s sunset hfeeze^ 

As transient as moniing de\y, 

Here waste of time.’’ 

“ I remember you^ too,^^ says Staife isrith an effort, 
turning from Ceeilia'and looking down iiito Keifs pretty 
futc. Six years fa a long timoj of totirso, but I re- 
monibor,” 

‘ Again his eyes seek Cecilia’s. At this moment it 
HteniB to him that he would give his life tb be able to 
compel her to feol» to remember, as ho does. Cecilia 
laughs, and beneath the laugh~whieh is perfect — the 
faint blanching of her face goes UTisccn. 

“ I hope you will come and stay with us, when your 
visit with the McGregors is up,” says Gaveston, in his 
calm, kindly tones. “Any friend of my wife’s,” with a 
.lender glance at Cecilia, who nods hack at him in quite 
a brilliant fashion, ^48 a friend of mine. It app^ears you 
knew her when you were both even younger,”— with an 
amused glance at his wife, who indeed looks a mere girl, 
“than you me now.” * 

“ I met Mrs. Gaveston six ^years ago,” says Stairs 
•briefly. 

“ And wore tremendous chums ?” 

Peter laughs, and his wife lauglm too, arid pats him on 
the shoulder with quite delightful bonhomie. The pat 
drives Stairs noaWy mad, 

.“Yes, yes, j^ou must Come,” says she. “It will be 
lovely to reuevr our acquaintance. Peter ifk right, we 
uere chums. • Do you remember that last dance we were 
at ?”— she smiles openly at Stairs — that fancy ball given 
by Lady Adoan ? That was ^most the last time I saw 
} ou before you went abroad, or was it the very last ? I 
can always call it to min^ , because it was my first dance ; 
1 feel a little ashamed no^vyrhen T recollect how I danced 
t h»t night, and wore* holes in my stocking. Pet ej* , j^ou’d 
have shuddered if you tad soon mol f never sat down 
for one morneht 

“ I shouldn’t,’’ says Gaveston. I know you. I should 
shudder if ypa^did mt down for a moment; I should 
imagine yon a^tbe point of death.” 

“ Oh » what a shame I” says Cecilia, giving him a little 
push that wuiudn’t have upset a fly, 
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Stairs, dumb, is watching her. Is it actual cruelty or 
only mere indifference ? That last dance I And she— 
and Be — and that too swift hour in the conservatory. 
He had not asked her to marry hhn?«-ho had not put her 
to the proof, but if, ever girl' klhw lyhat he meant, 
Cecilia knew then. £(:o fdwoltrtsly penniless 

but for his pay, and had notmng to offer her. But his 
eyes— his voioe^T-she must have iih^wstood. And at the- 
last — when he had tahen her in hS pins, and kissed her 
mouth— the meuth had been upheld' tp him, and sweetly 
willing. A childish mouth, indeed, yet not so childish 
but that ite lovely owner must have.knpwn the pas- 
sionate love' he bore her. 

It all comes back — ^the soft silence of tho night, the 
faint dropping of tho fountain, the distant snatches of 
the waltz in the ball-room that seemed so fp away. Tho 
girl standing With her hand fkst looked in his. Ilia des- 
perate, himourable determination not to bind her — ^not to 
speak. He had* kissed her, once, that seemed, speiech 
enough, if she would bo true; and he had helievod she 
would bo that. She knejv, he felt she know, how much 
ho loved her, and she would wait, and soon he would 

come back covered with glory, and they— they two 

What a boy’s dream it all was I 
Ho bad come back to find all things forgotten, and 
Cecilia — married. * 

These thoughts pa^s in a second | be coifies back to the 
present moment, to the sounc^of her voice, 

“You mdstn’t mind Peter,” Cecilia is sS^ipg gaily, 
“ Aiid you must come and stay with iis.” 

“ I am afraid begins Stttirs coldly. , 

“I really hope will, says, GayestOn hospitably, 
whoso star is hardly in the asc^dant at this nvomont ; 
the Pates, urging him on to thie invitAtipn, are playing 
him a sorry game. “ I hear-yofi have- no very ihtmediato 
friends td demand youir, titp^f . , Ghoilin has been tilling mo 
about you. So I nope you^wiJI aparo us a lil^e of it.” 

Stairs hesitates. This mai^ so bund, so . trusting, so 
ignorant 1 No, he wfil, not accept, hfer-r—- Apdyetwhy 
not ? She cares nothfn^— ati4 to ^ ®®”® 1^®’* 

evew day I 

“ Thank you," says hej “ you are very kind, I shall bo 
delighted.” 
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“Thoui you will be in time tor mother fancy ball,” saj, 

Nell, “bocauflo Cecilia ” 

Here Mr, McNamara, very rosy about the face and 
ears, and with a gonorally abrubbed appearance, make-^ 
bis reappearance. ^ 

There’s somebody < cornin’ through the rye/ ” says he, 
pointing through the trees to a field beyond. 

So there is ; who can it be ?*’ says Nell. 

“Why, it’s Sir Stephen 1” cries Cecilia. “Toll him to 
come and have tea with us.” 

Mr, McNamara, snatching up a cup, rushes forward. 


CHAPTER XT. 

Yot weep I not for human misery, 

Nor for the stars’ complaining, 

Nor for the nvor’s wailing, 
f I weep for thflo alone most miserly, 

Keep all my for thoo.” 

“ Hi I” roars he to a tall young man, who has come out 
of the Hold, and is now striding through the bnicken, 
with bis gun on bis shoulder. 

The tall young man slops, and looks enquiringly in his 
direction, vvhpreupon McNamara, waving the cup on 
high, yells to him: 

“ I say, W,oi*tley [” * • * 

“What?” roars back Sir Stephen, who, on account 
of the dip in the ground whore he is standing, can see 
McNamara only. . 

“ ‘ Lads and lasses, come to tay — come to tay,’ ” sings 
Mickey *at the top of his extraordinary lungs. 

Stephen, IJihiks be has gone mad, 

shouts bhek: " • 

What the deuce are you at?” 

At this juncture, Nell most providentially appears upon 
the scene, another cup in her band, wbioh she also waves 
to the rabbitei^down belo"#. 

“ J really think, Mickey, you might spare us your Irish 
sometimes f says she pettishly,*' to .McNamara, who indig- 
nantly rcimdiates the accusation. 
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Insb, indeed I I vns oulj .making np the poetry, ] f 
I had said, ‘ liads and lasses, come ^iway^ he a have gone 
round the corner; but when I said he understood ” 

<‘Did he?’* contemptuously. ^ 

Of course he did, .^e'e suppose,” wrath- 

fully, and growing ;^ry miitted; oecati^ of his anger, 
“ you thought I caHod; tay ^ . 

‘*No” saysHellj glving w^y to wUd mir^ ♦‘I thought 
3^011 called tea t^ny'r ") 

“ Look hcrO|** says Mickey, *‘111, strangle j'ou some 
day.” He, however, is also shouting with laughter by 
the time Sir Stephen joins them. 

“Such a* blessing you ha-ve come/ save Hell, giving 
him her hand, and a delightful smile, “Mickey was Just 
going to strangle mo.” 

“ Well, .1 thought he looked a little mad,” says Sir^ 
Stephen. “I’m thankful I’m in time. Put down that* 
murderous weapon, McNamara/ pointing to the cup, 
“ and explain yourself.” 

“I’m tad at that,” says Mickpy, “but Mjs. GaveSton 
is having a gipsv tea over there, and she wants to know 
if you’ll join • 

“ How nicely j’’ou said that, just like one of those 
etiquette books, that tell you how to addrdss your mpe- 
riors,” sa^^s Nell, with a faint little griinace,j^bkh, I 
regret to sa}^, Mr. McNamara lavishly responds to behind 
Sir Stephen’s back. “Sir Stephen, aromt 7^^ of 
the rabbits ? I am Sure the rabbits are very tired of yoHi, 
Do let them alone for a little Vbile, and comp pnd talk to 
Cecilia,” 

“ Does that mean that I mustn’t tAlk to you ?” asks Sir 
Stephon, who is roally loo*:mg almost handsome in his 
provsont get-up. 

Nell lowers her eyes^ and fjlrrows her brofrfl as if 
thinking. ‘ . 

“I’m -so busy, you see/ sayg she deinuri«||y* “I’m 
looking after the :&t *youfy©. coine iu excellent 

time for that, as the fireJ^ refUsed to Ught.^* 

CChe fire, however, 4s a gjorious thing as they 
approach. It is blazing high, and the kettle, that, oft- 
times, n^tost obstinate tmng m the virorld, is singing with 
all the fervour of an assured priuia donna. 

“ Oh, Sir Stephen, here you are 1” says Cocilia, going 
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to him. . “ W« have had such a tussle with the fire, but 
now I really do think it is going to behave itself. One 
would thinlc ,aQ evil ere had beea thrown on it until 
now.” ' 

“ It must be Captain StaWj” says Nell laughing. 
“ He is new ; an unknown dnantiiy ; therefore how can we 
trust him ^ ^ 

. ” It is madness to take imyone on ^st,” sa^'s Stairs 
smiling. He is thinking' of Cecilia, hbwever. 

“ We’ll take you anyway,” says Mickey. “ Your eye 
seems to be a most respectable one, if it has had anything 
to do with this fire.” 

Indeed, the kettle is at last boiling, and after a des- 
perate struggle with the teapot, to which it appears to 
ne hopelessly antagonistic, and a snort of rage that only 
itself ooulcl produce, is persuaded to pour itself into tho 
■ triumphant pot, after which the lid of the 'latter closes 
with a disgraceftilly jubilant sound, and peace is re- 
stored — though without much honour on either side, it 
must be ack^owledged-t 

** We were jnst talking about our fancy ball,” says 
. Noll presently. Then, to Wortloy, “ Cecilia is going to 
have one next month. What will you be 7” 

“ Perhaps I shan’t bo asked,” says Sir Stwhen. 

“ Nonsense 1 That’s getting out of it. /know what 
you ought to be ” 

“ Do you ? .AVhat then f* 

' “ I’d be afraid to tell you." 

There is SQ little fear in \he small face lodking down 
at him — Sir Stephen is stretched at her feet — that tho 
latter laughs aloud. * 

“ You can’"t think how int?resting*you are,” saj'-s ho. 
" It’s so nice to know that someone is aftaid of one It 
quite sots one Up. But what haw | done to you, that 
you should commend to my notice such a costume as 
that?” ' • 

“ As Y’ asks she, glancing at him from under her 

long }ashe& 

“ As the onC you baVe in your mind. Of course, I 
shall follow ySar advice ; and perhaps tho cheapest way 
to manage it wduld be to write to Mr. Irving, He must 
have a considerable number of those costumas tacked 
away somewhere." 
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“ Is it (irreek 7” a^ks If ell, with a jpivaled a}r. Her 
audacity is enchantii^^. Sir Stephen laughs again, 

“ Ne ; it’s melanch^ liab, H«lnnch(4y for tne, at 
all events ; proving yotir Optkion of me. But tell me— 
shall I send to th^ Hyoenm for,jSCi|no of those ioastH)ff 
garments that splendla Uep^h^pwlos usod to wear 7" 

“ Oh 1 is it ihaX you have in jWr mind ijries she dis- 
dainfully. “ 4a with another little glance, “ they 
would fit you. Ha> ao taU and slehder, you so tali' 

and ” , ’ 

“Broad 7" 

“ I wasn’t going to say that," says Noll Crowning. 
“ But” — as if suddenly becoming aware of scnnething — 
“ you are the biggest man I ever saw.” 

“ Is that an insult or a compliment 7 Perhaps 1 bad 
bettor pass it over. Vou oall me a giant then 7’’ 

“ I don’t call you anything," saysNell. 

“ You do, however. ‘ Sir Stephen,’, sometimes.” 

“ I moaut^that I didn’t call you names." 

“I'm not So sure of that." He edges towards her 
across the grass, and helps himself to a bit of plum eako. 
Tea is in high swing by this time. “ You’ve called mo a 
‘ giant' I And to call anybody anything is actionable 
now-a-days. 'W^ell, am 1 to go as ' Anak’ then, If not as 
Mephistopheles 7” , 

“ Ah ! Phat’s trying to find out,” 6ay8.8he. *♦ | wasn’t 
thinking of either Anak or that other unpleasant person 
when I first spoke.”* 

“Weron’d you 7” says Mr.* McNamara, -breaking into 
the conversation with a sigh of relief. “ V^bat a com- 
fort 1 The infant phenomenon is alwUya such a nuisance I 
Wher Zfirstspoki^ I — ‘ ' 

“ Oh, spare us, Mickey,” cries Cecilia. 

“I wasn’t going to say anjAhing unpleasant,” says 
McNamara reproachfully. “ t was only going to reveal 
an old legend in the fhmily. My mother and my old 
nurse, who was ggito fhmed lKm«gnJl fyf her knowl- 
edge of the unsemtiA-i.ii^hd’ might, indeed, at this moment 
bo a celebrated p^embeir ^ Psychical Besoarc-h 

Socie^ ” ' ** • . 

“ 'Wjuae is she 7” uiterrapts Cecilia anxiously. “ Why 
don’t you bring her over 7, Bbe plight make hex* fortune, 
now Madame Blavatsky is gone.” 

8 
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‘‘ For one trifling reason. That she is gone too,” says 
McNamara monrnfally. *^She died when I was two 
years old, and my mother always said a ^rcat Woman 
had been lost to the world. Especially the infant world. 
Anyhow, she had great hopes 5f ‘ me npdn ^y first utter- 
ance.” 

And what was that ?” eagerly. 

“Really I hardly like to tell.” McNamara looks 
modestly down into his cup. 

“ Oh, go on, Mickey,” 

“ Well— it was ‘ Boh* f” 

“Oh, go to the deuce/* says Sir Stephen, forgetting 
himself in the heat and disappointinent of the mo- 
ment. 

“I thought you said your old nurse knew something 
about the unseen — was quite a Mahatma sort of person ? ’ 
says Cecilia, who never troubles herself to know any- 
tliing ttboui anything, and is quite conteut with smat- 
terings. 

, “ She novjir wore a that / heard of,’* says Mickey 
sadly. “ She only wore a cap, that, aw a child, I thought 
.was a helmet, and she knew a lot about the unseen, so 
you needn’t abuse the poor old thing. The dead arc 
sacred, you know. Only she called the unseen ‘ The 
good people,* and when i said ‘Boh’ as my first word, 
she loid my mptUer it was the most remarkable instance 
of childish intelligence she had overheard of. And that 
by reason of that one word^ I should always be able to 
have the goo^ f) 00 ple under my thumb. Sne^said I was 
to be a loader of men, and that the ‘good people’ would 
obey me, and.lhair I should marry a ‘ lovely lady.’ ” lie 
pauses, and casts a thoiightfuf glance*at Nell. “That’s 
)n)u, I suppose,” says he.^ 

“I’m iwre it isn'^t then/* says NoU heariily. “Your 
‘good people* have .made •a mistakoi there.” She turns 
her back«upon him, an4 gives her attention onto more 
to Wortley. 

“After all, you haven’t guessed what I think x^ou 
-might to be." 

“ I shall, p^fhaps.*^ 

“Oh! perhaps.” 

“ You won’t teH me then?” • 

“ No I” shaking her charming head. 
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“ Very good. I shall appear at yowr sister's dance in 
the dress you have-idesigned for mo." 

“ You couldn't gueas it, Says she laughing, 

“ I’ll try." 

“ What shall /go as aaks 3ffr* Mcifamara generally, 
^vho, having eaten all the plum cake, is now, as ho would 
himself have expressed it, “ topping up" with the sponge. 
“ 1 lie awake o’ nighte dwelling on it." 

“ My dear Mickey, what a woeful waste 6f lime," saya 
Noll. “Is there a question about it? Why, you re- 
hearsed the part, publicly, only ton minutes ago." 

‘•Oh, of course," a-ios Cecilia, bi’eaking into merry 
laughter. •“ A sweep, Mickey-— a sweep you'll have to 
bo." 

“ Oh, yes, Mickey, It will be delightful. The very 
thing for you!" declares Nell enthusiastically. “You 
could carry it off so well." 

Mr. McNamara fixes a baleful eye first on Cecilia, 
then on Nell, but answer makes ho none I At last he 
turns to Peter. 

“ Rude I very rude I call it,” iUys ho. - ■ 

“Rude?" cries Nell. •“What a misconception of the 
whole thing. Why, we want you to bo original, that 
fii-st and greatest thing. Many would shrinl^ from the 
part, but you—with your bold spirit! You wfil ntako a 
sensation— create a part. What can you desire i mro ? 
And besides all that, you have rekecO'sed it— a chance 
given to few of us— you have seen youfSolf in the P90I 
over there, and " • 

“Like Narcissus, thought myself a beauty,” says 
McNamara promptly. “I did not, however, throw 
myefif in. I knpw," pensively, “that though I was. a 
beauty, I wasn’t a nymph P' 

“ That was awfblly smart oS yon,” says Woytley. 

Hero Cecilia, who has beep talking to Stairs, turns to 
thera,*vith fhintly 'flushed cheeks and siiarkiing eyes. 

“ StiU arranging your eostuilles? An I yotj sbonldn't 
tell.” ' < 

“ That’s what I say," says gSTell. 

“ Yet you havC been eoaeavotilring t<^ dross mo for the 
past half-hour," says Wortley. 

“My dear Miss Pren/ierga«fc 1” says McNamara, 
voce^ in the exact voice of Mrs. Cutiorth-Boss. 
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“ I shan’t tell •what I’m going to be till I have to,** 
Ba3-B Mrs, Gaveston. “And you, Poterr~I forbid you to 
tell either.” 

“A royal copomand,” says Gayeaton i« hia quiet waj-. 

“I’ve got lay commands, Bqys Mickey, turning to 
Cecilia. “ They doh't t(»tnd Very royal. And I only 
hope when J anpear in your rooihs yon will 'put tho 
blame in thb right quai^r.* ‘ 

“Why? What is it? What does he mean?" says 
Cecilia, a little absently. “No, no swweps, Mickey 1 Are 
you real^ going, Philip? Well, good-bye, and remem- 
ber you are promised to me after your visit to the Mc- 
Grogora,’’ 

“I never forget," says Stairs, smiling. 

He bids them all good-bye, amidst the happy confusion 
of their packing up, and disappears tl^rougb the trees. 

. His departure, even to himself, seems a little abrupt. 
And he hardly knew why ho went. Cecilia, for the pabt 
five minutes, had given herself up .to him solely. She 
had been charming, delightful— /nendiy. 

wont. 

“ Do you know,” says Nell, addressing everyone gen- 
erally, when ho is well out of sight, “ I think ho is very 
nice indeed. I do, although certainly bo is depressing. 
Sut, ppor fellow, he was invalided home, and no doubt 
is si ill very ill.” 

“ Decent fellow enough, in my opinion," says Mickey. 

“I think,” remarks Wortley, looking at rfcll, “j-ou 
founded the central note when you said ‘ depressing.’ " 

“ He seems a ‘^ood fellow for all that," returns Gaves- 
ton kindly. 

All seems moving smoothly,;, in Stairs’ favour, when 
suddenly a amall and most unexpecteo voice breaks in, 
and checks the current, c 

“ He’s a'nasty, rude man,” says Geofeey, with decision. 

“ Oh, Geoffrey cries hm mother. She looks at tho 
boy in a strange way^jaud langhBr>r-a rather uncertain 
laugh. “ What has he deaa to yaw f’ ai^ she. 

“ He pushed mo away from him,” says GeofB-ey indig- 
nan^. » * , 

“What a scbuStdreil" exclaims his fether, laughing. 
“ Deserves killing,, in ray opinioD. What shall we do 
with him, Geoffrey V Hang, draw, and quarter him f’ 
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** 1 don’t liko him,” says the boy couclasivoly. 

“That,” Wortloyiai^i^ “eeems to make an end of 
it.” • 

“ An end of all ChtTbston, laughing too ; 

“even of thl« alb«raiPQtt.' I fttjbniWjft wo nXust gotaome, 
Cecilia?” ’ ' 

“ I sudfKkse 4?edlia 'IMiBehtk khkentiy. Her ^es 
are fixed oo her Ultie 9 on. Wbftt had h^|>oaed before 
she came up ? 

A cloud ^ settled On her brow, a brow, aa a rule, so 
cloudless! and Kell 'seeing it, wonders, Cecilia dull — 
unhappy. It seems impossible. Then, all at once she 
remembers something. What Cecilia had told her a 
little time ago, about those horrid bills, and her dislike 
to tell Peter about them. Though how anyone could be 
afraid to tell Peter anything~^^ni seems so extraordi- 
nary. Well, here is a chance of getting poor old Cissy 
out of her dumps. Fanw her being unhappy fbr a few 
pounds or so when sAe, Kell, can give them to her. 

^Iie is standing next a young oak-tree~a lissome, 
pretty thing — ^a sort of replica oi hermit, a*<i, +11011 p-h' 
acknowledging it as a brother, she winds her arm round 
It, and looks quietly towards Wortley. 

“ Sir Stephen 1” cries she, and Wortley, breaking off a 
conversation with Gaveston with lather undne haste, 
comes to her. 

“ Will you be very busy to-mobrow V asks she quietly. 

“ Busy to-morrow ? No.” 

Ho looks at her as if a little surprised, and she looks 
back at him with the most serene smile in* the world. 

“That's right,” says she. “Because 1 want to see 
you” ^ ' . • 

Sir Stephen suppresses a still further flow of surprise, 
and says : • . 

“ Yes ?” interrogatively. . 

“ You know that little 8trand”.^ho was going to say 
“ where flrat I saw you,” but tttbdBCtttory omose horrid 
shoos and sto^ugs' oweeks h«r. No, not that strand, 
anyway. “That little strand called Bead Jfan’s Cave ( ' 

“It is hard to foiget,” saya Wortley., .“The ghastly 
clings to us.” - • 

'“Well, I want to speak to yon— and alone r She 

nods here most mysteriously at him, “You won t say 

8 * 
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a word, will ytm ? and you’ll be there to-morrow at three. 
That’s the hour when I can brat e^oape* Aad I musl 
see you.” 

What an invitation 1 

“ ril be there certainly/ sftys Wortleyt looting at her. 
She receives his glanbo modt kindly, and leaning towards 
himsa3’Br 

“Not at^okl to anyone, tnindl yon promise? ^ Not” 
— her pretty’ finger to her lips—** a word I" 


CUAPTEE XVI. 

" I 'vroidd do aa I pleased, and doing what I pleased, T should 
have my will, and having my will, I should bo contented.” 

* 

. Thi? liltlo yelloTT sea-pansies arc oponinpj wide, and 
.spreading thoinsolvos all abroad, beneath the Bun’s.rays. 
Vim !sVn*carnt as ueuinv Konna the corner, lookm^^ 
Eastward from this tiny cave, two or three yachts are 
lying at anchor in the harbour, scarcely stirring, save 
for the lazy ilippihgof them, as they rise and fall, making 
their salutations to the water. 

IVday — that kind and ^‘liberal worldling* is enfete. 
Such a blue sky^ovorhead, and such a splendid gathering 
of. colours under foot. The gray sands dazzling with all 
the bright delights of the rainbow — ^now shining softly 
like the opal, ‘now sparkling like the polished diamond 
— and there, in the light soil the pansies, and the delicate 
asparagus, and the stiff mesambryaBthemtims. Arul 
hero — on the shore itself, the pale grey bleaching of the 
bones of the dead sea-birds. 

The day is heavenly sweet. And still — $o still I 

^ The radianifmaaier with h^t azme eyes, 

, And flawet-erQwned 

is full upon and down hero in this quaint spot*, hidden 
from the worlds ^he sWfletaeSs of it U intense. 

Nell, who had escaped,” as she called it, earlier even 
than she hoped for— lieofCroy having gone for a ride 
with bis father, has thrown herself happily upon the 
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sandy and supported by a big boulder behind her, gives 
herself up to the hour, and the peace of ill 
She is feeling singulariy happy, which adds to her on- 
joymeni Poor, darling old Ciss. She shall know very 
soon that the two hundred pounds she — though, why on 
earth eouldn^t she have asked Peter for it ? 

She laughs aloud as she dwells on Cecilia's cowardice. 
Fancy. her, NoU, being afraid of anyone. / . , She won't 
be afVaid of Sir Stephen, certainly, when he arrives,' 
which will be in about twenty minutes. 

The afternoon grows in beauty f Afar— over there— 
the yachts — that now have loosed their moorlpgs and are 
going out to sea, are shining lik^ huge Hea-guns against 
the pale clear sky. There is no sound anywhere Have 
the stir of the sea in the sunlight, and presently the girl, 
giving into the charm of it all, sinks backwards, not 
asleep, yet hardly awake, and laay — oh, so laty ! 

Wortley, who had thouglit to be the first at this strange 
tryst, descending the bank that leads to tins Utile beach, 
stops suddenly. ^ 

There she is before aim. Lying in the shadow, with* 
her back against a rocll and her hands linked behind her 
head, and her pretty feet stretched out, this time in the 
most irreproachable — the most oxtravaganb^f shoes 
and stockings. 

Her eyes are turned seaward, and her whole air is so 
full of the idleness of the lazy joy of tUe warm hour, that 
she does not )iear*him until ho is close *4o her— until.in- 
deed he m standing over her-^looking down, 

“ Oh, you’ve come," cries she. She Jaugha and springs 
to her feet. J ri good lime 1 I hardly expected you for 
another ten minjptes, awi do you kimw, I was nearly 
asleep," 

“ The day is warm,” says Wortley, as though hardly 
knowing what he says. Tl^e girl^ standiug there in her 
blue f^’oek is so beautiful, with those dark, drowsy eyes, 
that spe^ of slumber still, anther Ups half parted, and 
around her all the silejiee, the calm of this wonderiUl 
pink afteruoom ISfot a sound anywhere except ; 



It is de%htful,” says Kell ^ Why^canH it be sum- 
mer always? I hate winter with iUfrosts and its general 
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duloeea. To-day, now look at to-day I" Sbe fli ngs out her 
blonder arms towards the soa and Sky as if in happy 
laudation of their charms. And Wortley tells himself 
that they might well send Imok f great hymp pf praise 
to Aer. Is she not as bea^utifol as they ? is she not 
one with them, part* of them, as all |^Qty is one of a 
great whole— blending, mingling forever? 

He had folt the wy almost oppretisive as be. came 
.'down, but now it seems perfect. Just warm e^ugb, 
but not too warm ; without a want anywhere. It seems 
to him tl^at she — ^tbis pretty creature— has created this 
blessed cbi^i^e. Even her feock seems to have something 
to do with xT— that pale blue cambric ; so hlno, so com- 
forting — surely it helps to calm, to tone, as it were, this 
maddening sun. 

“ Come under this rock,*’ says Noll, “ the heat out there 
is dreadfol.” There is not the faintest suspicion of coti- 
Aision in either her face or manner. She seenja only 
unfeignedly glad to see him, and beckons him into her 
shelter under the sloping rock, with the very friendliest 
air. « dr 

Worlley, having propped himself against the com- 
parative coolness of the rock, she gix'es him her huge 
white unthrella to hold over both of them ; an umbrella 
elaborately triinined with most expensive lace. 

“ Aren’t you longing to know why I wanted to see 
you?” asks Hiss Erendergast gaily, ]iyhen she has set- 
tled herself into' a comfortable position on one of the 
lodges. - 1 a 

Wortley looks at her — at the delicate little face and 
door eyes, and smiling, rather mutinous mouth. To 
anyone else in the wide world an answ/ir to this leading 
question, trottld. be easy— but to her — ^tbe clear eyes forbid 
it. . « 

“ I confess to a touch of curiosity,” says ho, smiling in 
tarn. •' , 

Well, 1 Tutd to see yob ^rea%— .pnd nfeae. It would 
never hare done to let Cecilia know about it," 

No ? Vei j<m sistst* doesn't Joqh uka the orthodox 
dragon.” * .<.>1 

“Oh, poox darhagi No (** makes thia defence of 
Cecilia with quite a ht^ joapi'm} *' But you see if sbe 
had been told she woola never.have' let me meet yoti." 
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The emphasis is strobg. Wortley begitis to feel like a 
fifei«lass misdemeanant. 

“ i'm afraid Mm Gaveatdn has a veiy poor opinion of 
me," says he. At'^hioh STeQ first stares, and then catch- 
ing it, breals into inei^lsuj^ar- 
“ Oh, yon're afi yn<mg^ says ifiie. |t isn’t that at all I 

Why, do yon know^d ooldsTOfi up to me pacipiiitg, noon 
and night, as a piwfbct spemthon of mankpad? But,", 
with a little saucy moue, 1 darOsay she is wrong there 
too. i see throng her, Bhe only wants me to behavo 
prettily to yon, because you are in a Sense my guardian." 

It occurs to Wortlcy t hat perhaps Cecilia would hardly 
think she was behaving herself- just now. Hero alone 
on ibis isolated strand. 

It seems,^ however, to smooth matters a little when ho 
remembers what an immaculate person Mrs. Caveston 
has made him out. 

“ If even in a sense your guardian,” sayS ho, “ I think 
I ought to know what is your trouble at this moment. 

A trouble you cannot even tell to your sister ’’ 

“ Oh, Cissy I least of jll," says Miss Prondifergast. Her 
smile has died now, she look’s a little anxious — a little 
eager. Wortloy looks at her — uncertain — strange. 

“ I suppose there is something I am to do for you," says 
ho quietly. There is calm question in his eyes, 

“There is. There is indeedj" says. the girt" eagwly. 
“ I want — " she pauses and looks at him with all her 
heart in her eyes. ' 

“ You want ?’’ • • 

“ Money," says Nell with a littlo jerk. ’ 

“ Again f" s^ Wortley, emilingr “ W}tat an extrnva- 
gani- diilcl. whw it is otHy iwo months ago, just boforo 
you came here, that you drew a cheque for one hundred 
pounds." , * • 

“ I know," says' Noll airily, “ and it’s gone. I don’t 
know where remly — ^but it’s g^e, ‘ There is ,80 little in 
a hundred pounds, isn’t there f^saya she, who, until six 
months ago bad Q^er fiilt more than five‘pounds in her 
pocket at a time, and ^at only oeca^onally. 

“ That made two hundred thofthtee yovn aunt 
settled yearlyon yon "says Wortleyin aquiet sort of way. 
“ It seems dreadfully imposs&le, of eourro, but——’’ 

“ Oh, no, not a fih’pomible,’* quieWy. " I’ve been very 
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extravagant, I’m afmid, but— I’m going to be better after 
this. And— and what I want now is mote than that even.*’ 
More than a htindred pounds T* 

*<Ycs, moi’el” Sir Stephen ^owa thoughtful. This 
child— this baby— what oan[ she Wiftni lipith bo much 
money? . 

‘^You have, gone into it, 1 suppose* •* says he. “You 
. understand; don't you f — he is becoming quite pathetic 
— that you have only throe hundred pounds n year, 
and that you have already spent two hundred pounds, 
and there are yet six months oefore—” 

“1 know — I know—” lightly, fitho gets under the 
umbrella which ho h^* rather tilted to one side, and so 
brings herself nearer to him. ‘<But what does that 
mailer? What I want to toll you is, that if 1 can’t 
have two hundred pounds at oncef I shall be the most 
wretched person on earth. You wouldn’t,” smiling at him 

dismally— such a , lovely smile, *Mi}to mo to bo that ” 

. Am I to understand,” sayo Wortley suddenly, “that 
you *?’’ r 

“ Yes, of ctiurse. I wapt two ljundred pounds. There 
bo a way of getting it ” 

“There is a way, certainly,” says Wortley slowly. 
“ But it is impracticable.’^ 

“ Impracticable [” 

“X am alVaid sa” Sir Stephen’s face has grown very 
grave. “ What, you want mo to do is, I suppose, to ad- 
vance you this ttvo hundred pounds ou*t of your capital ?” 

“ Yes, ytsS/’. eagerly. • • 

“I am sorry to sav that cannot be done,” slowly, 
“it’s quite impossible. 

*“ JmiKwsiblo,”.* The girl tuAs on kirn, a new angry 
light in her eyes. “ What is impossible?” 

“IL is nnpossiblo that i can sanction your breaking 
into your eapital” . • 

You lUiWi you will not help me?’*' 

“ I help you to qoHiWigr with'jrour money.” 

“ If U & ihy mduey”^^W eyes brilliant now, her 
lips pale-^*‘l suppose l^oan do what 1 like with it?” 

“ Why do yottttook at it liko that?” says be gently. 
“ Surely you must know how it i»--thht I would gladly 
do all 1 ^ould you, but your iimtmy — is a trust, i 
have given my worcWI-— 
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“OH don’t irouJ)l© yourself to make excuses,” says 
the girl impatiently. “ I don’t want excuses. I wanted 
you to help me, but it seems you won’t do that ” 

“ How can you say I won't ? The truth is, 1 cannot ; 
you know I gave my word to your aunt.” 

“ I don’t know why you did. 1 don’t know what you 
had to do with mo at all* You had never neen me— you 
know nothing of me. I think” with ill-suppressed* 
auger, ‘‘ it was a voiy extraordinary thing of you, to say 
the least of it, to elect yourself my guardian." 

“If I had done so, I should quite agree wi^ you. I 
should oven go farther and call it’’*— with a glance at 
her, that shows her ho has read her thoughts and is sup- 
plying the words she would have U8od~“a very irapor- 
tinent thing for mo to do " 

“Still you allowed yourself to bo elected,” says sh©^ 
flushing a little, and growing tho more angry beoauso 
of hia intuition. “What 1 cannot understand is, why 
ray aunt made you my guardijJh. “ You," throwing uji 
her head with open and distinrt hostility in voice and. 
eye, “are nothing to mQ— nothing at all— than noth- 
ing.” 

Sir Stephen laughs, a little grimly, however. 

“ You need not he so emphatic,” says ho, “tfecTO is no 
need to stamp it on ray mind. I know it. I atu nothing 
to you, and on tho whole I was very little to your aunt. 
Merely the sen of an old friend. She -took some eon 
. . . some unfounded fancy to mo and sent for mo 'on 
her dcatlf-bed, and implored mo to do this fWng." 

Ho pauses. It comes to him now again) tho remem- 
branco of that dying bed with its aged occupant, and 
tho light and airylFadiion^n which ho bad consented out 
of pure kindliness to do what ^ho desired of him. Good 
Heavens 1 what a benighted fool be had been. T'ho j)<X)r 
old lady could hardly have Known ^ what a burden she 
was laying upon him, so he absqjivos her jBrom^blarno, but 
he, himseTf-^Tpight havu given » thoc^t to himself! 
Absolution k not fbr him truly* He had pitied her, and 
she bad been a dear fK^Ud of hii^.motherX but even her 
re8|)ect and latitude could not make ^ tor the unutter- 
able discomtort of the situation. I 

He hardly himself .understood wbjr Mrs. Sinclair had 
made him her trustee ; there was always Gaveston ] but 
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tbe fact was that the old lady had beard of Cecilia's 
marriage some years before — had hoard that this frivo- 
lous niece, Keifs sister, bad married an old man for his 
money ; she was unfortunately a romantic old lady, and 
“ for bis money'* sounded like hoife^ in her ears. She 
had at once decided that Gaveston was ninety ! 

Khe borsolf was seventy, and did not consider that so 
very much on ! No one could call her old. She, who 
could run up and down stairs Uke a girl, and bo un at 
SIX in the morning, to rout the maids out of their lazy 
6luraber% and who could darn a table-cloth without 
glasses, and weed a bed with the best of them — she, 
thank God, was not ninety. 

She had never soon Cecilia — Cecilia the Frivoller/' 
as she called her, being always well up to date— -but she 
had decided upon her for all that. She was worldly, des- 
picable, and she had married a doddering idiot who 
could not possibly bo trysted todook after herj or any- 
thing. 

Certainly not after Kell, who was very inclined to bo 
flighty, tool The old lady had the lowest opinion of 
both her nieces, having cordially disliked their mother. 
j\nd even if “old Gaveston’* were capable of doing any- 
thing, still-^he always called him “old Gaveston,’* 
though she had seen as little of him as of Cecilia — ^an 
old man like that could not live long< And it would 
take some one wery much alive to chodi: Kell. 

'She had been told at various times that Peter Gaveslon 
was still, comparatively spqa’king, young. K ot as young 
as his wife, of course but certainly in the prime of life, 
but she always forgot when ^he letters wore gone, and 
reverted to fier’ first impression; anti indeed she sank 
gradually into her grav^ believing that he, had he been 
honest, would have gone there befote her ; but he had 
defied Nature, and baa wduld come of it. She heartily 
despised Peter as tbe end oame. 

“How oould 1 reftwe her?’' seys^lf^ortley, after a 
moment or two. She was dying, she implored mo. 1 1 
seemed a lampte things them And you must remember 
I didn-t he hesitates. 

“ Me asksfKell defiantly^ 

“Well “slowly, “yes;* • . 

“Perhaps," says she, her voice now vibrating with 
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Bome undefinable feeling. «You fnink yon know me 
now ?‘* 

“ Give me eaye Wortley with a peculiar 

Bmilo. t * 

** You d0n% any my,” Ncih' 

She is by tbfe time ftomusly oflfended ; ane knowing 
her could see it by the droo|i^ of the lids ovei^ the brilliaiii 
eyes. 

“ You don't half know me^l And I think the hour 
will come wheu you will wish you didn’t know me, at 
alir 

There is something almost threatening in her attitude 
as she says this; and her lips look* as though they would 
have said ; 

I am going to lead you such a life !*' 

Possibly,’* says Wortley calmly* ‘‘Of course I can . 
see how annoyed you must be about all this. I have 

been piiPow Gaveslon's head fqr one thiUg, and ” 

“ Y ou have been put over my head— that is a groat 
deal worse," saya Nell, passiouatofy. She forgotten 
now all about that first wilful determination to bring him 
to her feet, and to punish him for that terrible day when 
she had been discovered by him shoeless and, stocking- 
loss. She is forgetful now indeed of everyth ingi hit r his 
hateful refusal to help her to help Cecilia. An^er barns 
within her impulsive breast, and hatred/ towards him — 
The Tyrant I She has already clothed him In big eapi- 
tals. “ I can’t think why thpt dreadful old woman did 
it, except tb annoy me." ^ ► 

“ I am sure she thought she was dping what was best 
for you. You are very yoipig* And she was old, an<l a- 
little eccentric, and-^^-^” 

“ Eccentrio ?" she glances up^uickly* “ If sb© were 
cccentrio, why can't her will be^changCaf” 

“ Perhaps it might be. But you fOTgot’*— Sir Stephen 
smiles iflvoluntarav— " if it wCf# to be disputed, you 
would, In all prbnublU^ fina yourself 'Without the 
money in question/! " 

“ And without you too/* NellfqulcWy, impulsively. 

A moment later, she is W&fiy aShaifiodt Of her words, 
but without the desire to withdraw themj There is a 
dead silence, that lasts foP nearly a minute ; she breaks 
it uncomfortably, 
a a 
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“ It ought to havo been Peter/* 

** Nobody could possibly wish more heartily than I 
do, that it had been Gavoston/' says Sir Stephen delib* 
orately, whose temper, not a perfect On© at any time, is 
now beginning to fail him. 

It isn’t half as bod for you, It is for me/* says 
Nell, flashing, an angry glance at him, 

“ There you must allow me to differ with you/* 

“ At all events there is one comfort/*^ f^ays Mias Pren- 
dergast, taking her knoos into her embrae^l#nd looking 
steadily at the calm and shining sea. 1 shall soon bo 
twenty-one, and then---* — ^’* 

“ You will bo able to make ducks aiyi drakea of j^our 
money as quickly as you like/* 

“ I wasn’t going to say that/* indignantl 3 \ “ I was 
going to say that then you would bo mercifully delivered 
from me.** 

She smiles, a rather imperfect smile, that has some- 
thing of scorn in it, 

“ True/’ returns Wortley. 

I suppose^, in her vanity, she had expected aomething 
more than this polite agreomont with her own w^ords. 
At all events there is a certain haste about the manner 
in which she rises and prepares to go homewards. 

Good-bye/* says she, holding out a very limp little 
hand. 

May I not,** indifferently, “ boo you lioino ?’* 

* ‘‘No, Oh, no, thank you/* with exaggerated civility. 
“ It is very good of you toiuggest it, but I am going to 
POO an old woman on my way, so I will not trouWe you/* 
She moves op a step or two, and then all at oneo the 
hatoM idea of having to go Iromc, a»d confess to Cecilia 
that she has failed^ thaj she will not be able to help her 
— and aUl because she could not subduo Sir Stephen — be- 
cause she was unable to fliake him do her bidding, cuts 
sore into her hearts she had almost basted to 

Coeillathat she could hav^ her own way with him, at 
any time, for any objeotl 

Humiliation lies liven Cecilia*© need lies 

prostrate bdf)!^ this crush ^ her vanity. 

She tui*ns and looks hack at Wartley-*..to hia horror, 
be sees that ner eyes are foil of tears, 

^ Is it quite impossible then ?** says she« 
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« In that wav,” ho humodly. 

“You speak, eagerly, and coming a little nearer to him, 
“ you"moau,” heir cq}<w rMng, ana dveing most aweetly 
her young and ehflfming faoe, ‘Hlmt there may bo 
another way?” 

Woi tley betitat^. Of couree^f eeurae sho does not 
understand, but the tnoident is bitter. Is there after all 
a grain. of truth in sU the hard things that have beoii 
Ha id for geneffltions about the Prendergasts? Does she 

“ I could procure it for you,” slowly, 

“ Procure it? You mean — ?” 

“ I could lend it to you,” says he distinctly. 

lie does not look at her as he says this, but when no 
answer comes, he turns his eyes on hors. 

Her face fs quite changed. It was angry a moment 
ago, with the petulant anger of an unreasonable child ;* 
but nowiit is cold and set. The eyes are shining, but 
the lips arc firmly sot. She looks as though she wants 
wordi, but cannot find them, and even after Wortley’s 
eyes break the spell, and speech comes to hdt, still ideas 
fail her. 

“ Sir Stephen /” mutters she in a choking tone, and 
turning, goes swiftly, with head high upheld, away from 
him. 

It is perhaps the most distinct snubflir Stephen has 
ever had in his life, yet, strange to say, it loaves no sting 
behind, leather a deep sense of relief, of satisfaction. 
What is this troublesome chfld to him, that*her notions 
of right and wrong, honour, and feminine delicacy of 
feeling, should trouble him? Xt is impossible to account 
for it, but it is with a lighf heart 4ind step, be too goes 
homeward. 


pHAlTEBil XariL 

" So well the'e nkadtdd nniyr thU flife pratenee, * 

An inidel would ‘«iirai^4w’o nuide.<iif peifedt itemenioe.*' 

“ Whebb haw you been, s«yp Ceeilia in a fVet- 
fUl tone. She is tyia^ on a tooage ig hei* boudoir with 
her head buried in pillows, ana a pale blue silk band' 
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kerchief. Pale blue, if you can’t got green, is the best 
thing for making one look ill. 

’* Is your head hurting you f' Nell, advancing 
anziously, but noiselesflly. ^ , 

“Oh yes — of course,. It is alW»y‘ff''jiol»ing, I think. 
And I had another letter flrom th»t hiMrid frock womati 
to-day ; she says* she fjtWSi have that money. Fancy ! 
\ ■ A paltry two hundred pounds, ^nd to he so disagreeable, 
too, considering all 1 have Spent with;;^* I don’t 
know what I shall do, I’m sure. I si^oiP-l’ll have to 
tell Peter." 

“ I can’t think why yoh hesitate,’’ says Nell hastily ; 
seeing Cecilia so prostrate, so evidently overcome, a 
second wave of wrath against Sir Stephen rises within 
her breast. It is impossible to let things go without 
telling Cecilia that at all events she has done her best 
for her. That she has tried her hardest to give her 
some of her 'money~and failed. Failure spells chagrin, 
and it is with a distinct feeling of humiliation that sho 
' makes up her mind to lell Cecilia “ all about it." 

“ 1 can’t wink myself," says Cecilia. 

“Peter is so good,” puts in Nell, with a view to 
shaking off the evil moment of confession ns long as 
possible. 

“ Ah I that is just it I I really think he is perfect," 
says Peter’s wife;, rising on her elbow and growing posi- 
tively emphatic, “ that is what make? him so impossible. 
If I could "find a fault in ^eter, I believe I should li — 

love him better than 1 do. But Bo fou know, 

Noll," she pauses : vjith an impulsive gesture, flings the 
blue silk kerchief off hot head, and then, as if recollect- 
ing herself; throws it on again wittf a swift glance at 
the door. To Nell Wat«hing her, a vague, Mf-sicken- 
ing feeling i^es ; is Oc«dlia altogether real? lias sho 
been posing? MaXin^ Mrsdf vp tax some occasion? 
Cecilia’s jpale face, and feverish air reptoach Tier, for 
these thCfOgKta. "Bvfn if pcdag, eld is ctetainly suffering. 

“Do yop''3fcfiow^CeoaiB irfsayiiig, “that—it’s ridicu- 
lous, of course—® Pm a littlb pit al^d of Peter.” 

“Of Peteff*^^, . ‘ ' 

“ Not of Afri, know, but of What he’s thinking; 
J h.ivo a fancy that ho thinks a great deal — a ^:eat deal 
that ho never says." 
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" Why, that is the way with everybody.'* 

“With everybody? Yes, {>erhaps — but I tell you 
this, Kell, if ever ^eter is to say any unpleasant 

thought of his, theans *witt h» bad work all round. It is 
the quiet p^plo Who arfi idways so dreadful in the long 
run ; like l£e (^ii, iMisy |tro bottled up all th^r lives, 
and when sotpe uulbreseen oireumstance sets them free, 
they upset the whfito apple-cart.'* 

« Let us^ hope droumstanoes 'U'iil stand to us," says 
Kell, “ and"'4|Sep the cork in ; in the meantime, 1 
insist on saying yon are slandering Peter.'* 

“ Well, yott'fl see." 

“ I’m sure I hope I shan’t," says Kell, at which they 
both laugh, Cecilia somewhat frugally. 

“ Of course I know perfectly well," says she, twisting 
gracefully round, and commencing a tattoo upon the 
ivory table near her, “ that he would do anything on* 
earth for me — anything. I am certain if 1 ^!d him now 
about this wretched biil,*’ pettishly thrusting from her 
a letter lying in the folds of her white gown, “ he would 
not say one cross word to mo, hut he would^think about 
it ! He would think me extravagant.” 

“Well, so you are,’’ says Kell bluntly. “But one 
wouldn’t mind one’s husband thinking that I” 

It would seem from this speech that there is quite a 
gay old time awaiting Miss Prendergast’s hosbahd. 

“ One would, if onus husband was Peter. Besides, he 
wouldn’t use the Word ‘ extravagant,’ ifT would be * dis- 
houest’ with him. He used it that last timsyrso sweetly, 
so kindly, you will understand, but 1 havSn t forgotten 

It." * 

“ Ono would tlxnk yoh. Bad," says Kell, and then 
catches her breath. 

Her sister stapes at her. tf Kell had fedred her 
anger from this rather sarcastic liUle speech, she finds 
herself unistaken. ‘ 

“Don’t eultiv^to that of Cecilia 

eai'nestly. “ Ton'irn^^r'^t mairrwa ifyem do I There 
isn’t a soul on «aa^ Ito whom Jkony, wheO directed 
against itsdf, Isn’t abhorrent. Sven your good, looks 
won't pull you tihrodgh,. if pmaist in it. And as 
old nuuds are a hlot on oreatlpp,! hear lihey are going 
to bring in a bill to shoot them I" 

«• 
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At tbia pleasantry they both laugh, Nell the more 
eagerly in that aho is glad to escape with so small a 
scolding, though to do (JeciUa justice aooldin^ is always 
far from her. ' Perhaps, being so inc^ssitutly in need of 
it herself, she has a fellow feeling for other delinquents. 

‘‘ Nell,** says she sudden^, feeing a sort of increased 
camaraderie towards Nell, because of this incidental 
ppurt of laughter. **I*ll tell you something, she pulls 
the girl towards her. ‘‘It is a secret mind! It has 

never passed my lips before. But ” she breaks off, 

“you will never so much as think of it again ?’* 

“ Never r* 

“ Well, then, the fact is — I was never in lor^ with 
Peter. jSFot actually in love,^ See? Pm fend of him, 
you know, specially since Goeffroy came — but ... it 
.was a hurried thing, and mother . . . you remember, 
don’t you? — used to be all mother and not a bit of ns 

girls. And — well — I don’t rogi*ot it, you know, only 

And as you say, he is so good. And I’m quite happy 
with him, quite. YoU mustn’t run*^away with things, 
you know.^’ 

She pauses* 

“ No, no.’* iJell is looking rather pale. 

“ I’m coming to the funny part of it,” says Cocilia, 
loaning back and laughing an airy, very joyless laugh. 
“ What I want to tell you is that, though I’m not ox- 
aptly in love ^vith Peter, I want him to respect mo 1 
There — ^it’s out. I — ^you’re laughing, aren’t you?” — 
with another very nervous faugh of her own— “ It isn’t a 
bit like mo, is it ? I emfess I value his respect more 

than anything in the world, ^j,Thafc” — ^naively — “is why 
T am so a&aia of him.^’ ^ 

She opases, but Nell sayfi nothing. 

“Corner* says Cecilia,, sitting up. on her couch, and 
making a faint grimace at her sister* “You never 
thought I was T:)orn to respect anything in Il6aven or 
on earth, did youf * ’ " 

“Why not?” aska Nell. There Is some pain in her 
voice. “ You know night well what I think of you.” 

“ Do I ?” flings herself badk amongst her cushions. 
“ I don’t theh. I don’t believe I know what anyone 
tliinks of me,* and. sometimes’^with a reckless upward 
movement of her head — 1 don’t care what they think.” 
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“Ton hare a headache, you are unnerved." Nell 
bends tenderly over her, “ It ia this horrid bill. Tdl 
Peter I” 

“No,” Bays CeciUia, tiritii sadden determination. “I 
nhall not do that." She Haes to her feet, and flings the 
blue scarf from %er on to the fl,oor. “ I thought I could 
do it. 1 woand my hea4 up in that handkerchief to 
nmko myself look ill ©©fore him to enlist his sympathy 
he's wretched when I’m ill, ... All a pretence, you 
see, Nell, ail & pretence I Pm only a drifting bit of 
froth upon the ocean of life — a bubble, a IVaud. But 
I’ll pretend no more to day. And I shan’t tell Peter — 
1 haven't the courage. Como, lot us talk of something 
else. Whore wore you this morning ?’’ 

“1 can’t bear to toll you.” 

“ Why?” Cecilia regards her with astonishment. 

“I mot Sir Sto])hon down on Bead man's Beach, and 
I asked him to lot mo have this two bundred poands 
you want so badly, and — 

“ You didn’t mention me f ’ coburitig hotly. 

“ No. of course not.’’ • 

“ Well’’— anxiously—" well?” 

“ He said he could not lot mo encroach upon my prin- 
cipal, or my capital, or something like that. I felt so 
mad." Tears rise to her eyes. “I said ail 1 could, I 
oven— entreated. But, wasn’t it’’— tChoking—“ horrid 
of him 

“ Beast /” says Cecilia, briefly, but forcibly. 

“So ytm see I can’t be of any use to- ypu," says Noll, 
sorrowfully. * 

“Nonsense, you’re the Joy of "my life,” says Cecilia 
laughing. “ Ands I’m oflly sorry you had such a bad 
time with Sir Stephen, espoci^ly," with a sharp sigh, 
as no good came of it.” * * • 

“ But what will you do now ? You will have to tell 
Poter^’ 

“ I couldn’t ” says C§cUia^ dfflaially. 

No one had heard 1^ door open* 

“ What can’t ypu lell rac?’* asks Gaveaton, standing 
on the threshedd, ana Ipokkig in a i»|ber ^u^tioning 
way at his wife. 
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" Sve«t tawBf is nobU^r*s true 
)< Con^mn th« sot ibe sotop of it.” 

So wasy things that i hardly know whore to he. 
gin,” says Cecilia, so lightly, so airily, so ontiroly with- 
out an arri^re pet^e of any kind, and with snih a radiant, 
brilliant smile, that Nell's heart stands still. And then, 
all in a moiAent, the girl goes forward straight to Peter, 
and quickly, sharply, yet tenderly, tells the whole story 
to him. . Mie never knew Aoio sno did it, or even quite 
tcAy she did it— but now it is done, and <3aveston has 
turned to his wife, that lovely penitent in a lovely ^wn, 
who is standing with her head a little bent, as it miould 
be, but her eyes, as they have been since the story 
began, firinly nxwl on fetor. 

” Why conldn’t you have told me this yourself?” asks 
Gaveston. It is his solo reproach. He looks a little 
older, a little graver — no more.. He even smiles as his 
eyes meet hers. ' 

“ I’m sorry,” says the lovely Cecilia, advancing to him 
witli her hands QUtstrotched, and the nervous smile of 
a child upon her lips. “ JBut I couldn’t make myself do 
it.. You know 1 promised you, Peter, never to got into 
debt again, and really I don’t know how this horrid two 
hundred pouifds mounted up— iso what I hoped was, that 
1 could W)tTow the money from Nell, ana say nothing 
to you about it, because I knew it wowld vex you.” 

Gaveston ^kes at her. She ia always a surprise to 
him. . I • 

“ But, pay dear, isn’t that getting* into debt ?” asks bo. 
mild’y, 

“ to f” arching h%r pretly .Iwowo. . 

“In debt to iner^oriea astomshmenf, and 
indeed, here both the sisters l^Ugh «s if at one of the 
funniest'lhiagiLip the 'ikCrld. - / ' 

Gaveston, vbo is a slow rcau, ihel4 unequal to the 
explaining of tqit hit of prinic^p, SO declines uoon more 
open ground. 
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If vou mttet borrow, lot it be from me,” says be, 
“ and then you will be in no one’s debt,” 

“Yos, 1 shall indeed,” ones Cecilia radiantly. "And 
to tho dearost of all ^nd 'Her pallor has dieap* 

poared, her cyos are imii|i^}ing, her lips smiling. The 
palo blue hamlkcqjehi^r ia linder her fbot. “ But I'm 
afraid you think badly ^ l^eter,'^ her bead a little 
on one side, her glance half rojO^ish, half appealing. 
“ However, it is the last time really 1 From this out I 
shall be posUively parsimonious'* • 

At this Nell hmilits, and Peter OaTOstoo, aa though 
suddenly striiek by an idea, turns to hw. 

“ And how was it that you Were prevented fifom lend- 
ing this money f ‘ asks he. 

“ Why, Sir Stephen,” 603^8 Nell, with a dirug. “ He 
refused to let me nave what,” defiantly, ” is royown." 
Gavoston colours a dark rod. 

“ Yoiaoskod Wortloy for money for 

“No, no, nol" cries the girl, snoeked. “Hear Peter, 
no. Of course I mentioned nothing beyond tho fact 
that I wanted tiie money. For myaeIf,*you know. 
After all," with a tender glance at Cecilia, who is now 
ruffling up her beautiful hair before a mirror, With both 
hands, “ Cecilia is myself." ' t 

“I must, however, request, Penelope” (PeUelupe is 
Miss Prendorgast's whole name), “that for the future 
you will not lend any money to your sister. When she 
wants it — she can come to mo," 

It occim to poor Nell, as a little pie^ of injustice, 
that Peter is far more atig^ with her for meVoly wishing 
to lend the money to Cecilia, tbah with the latter for 
having wanted tokorrow«it— -and for getting into dehl, 
and for having concealed matters, and all the rest of it 
“Don’t scold Nellie,” say# Cocilia, tumiug round 
with a gay and smiling face. •‘‘‘Scold mo. Tm the cul- 
prit. Sit down hero, Peter,” patting tho Jounge on 
which sho now has skated fac^^f, “and give me a regu- 
lar ‘talking to;’ Tbal$ Mdmt Jones says bur fothcr 
'does to Aer. »- i *• 

A faint couttactiun of Gavitft<iSn’» brpyis notieeable. 
It lasts only, for ^ NsR) peri}aps, is ‘faintly 

emisoious or it. That ,aj|luc^ to Jobf^’s father—— 
That Cecilia meant anything was 'absurd, and surely 
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the very fact of her saying it so unconspiouidy shows 
that she herself does not see that 'at certain times— a 
time such as this, for example — when she is glowing, 
and Gaveston depressed— she might easily be taken for 
his daughter. 

“ 1 don’t think I’ll mve you that ‘talking to’ to-day,” 
says he smiling. Is tnoro sadness in the smile ? “ We’ll 
let it hold ever.” 

“ Over my head ? liiko the nasty old sword of some- 
body?” cries (Jecilia, elasping her slender white hands 
above her sunny hair, and peeping at her husband from 
under them, as if in groat dismay. "Oh I you mustn’t 
do that I Ilow can 1 enjoy myself at our dance if you 
aren’t quite friends with mo? By-the-bye, Peter,’’ in 
the airiest way, “ what shall I wear ?" 

" If it’s coming to petticoats, I’m off,” says Gaveston, 
•who has quite recovered his spirits since his wife's 
co<|uottish glanco at him from under her pink palms. 
Ho goes to the door, and then stands still. 

“ You’ll want a drosc for that,” says he. 

"Yo— os.*' 

“ Allowance all gone T 

Bho spreads her hands abroad in desolation. 

Ho laughs. Such a good, round, honest laugh. 

" Will twenty do it T 

" (Bj 1 Peter t" ecstatically. " Much, too much !” 

“ Still” — he evidently understands her in some ways — 
" wc’ll make it twenty !” • 

"Nell, do^ou hear thatf” Peter's wife Springs to 
her feet. " Isn’t he generous — isn’t he too good ?” sho 
appeals to the girl ih tho lightest way. Her manner, 
inuood, has all tlio air of one fibo is Speaking to another 
about a mutual acqoaint|mce, or a cousin, or a relation 
by marriage — a nice creature, but remote. A friend, in 
fact, in whom, fbr the fiiht time, she has discovered a 
most,, desirable virtue. ^It is bertainly, at all events, not 
the tone of a wife discussing a i^iusbahd. 

Sho steps blithely towasos' Peter, on the tips of her 
toca. , 

"Thjank yofijF titanic you, mani you I*’ cries she, so 
prettily. Pn^ all at ouoe, wltk a sudden change of 
manner, she stands back ffpm him, and regards him 
with a somlro air.* 
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“ Peter !’* breathes she tragically, look to vourself 1 
I feebl must do it! Prepare for uio worst x know— 

I know I am going you /’* 

Vfith this, she precipitatos her slim self into his om 
braoo. 

They all laughs Oaveston ela^ps her to him^ and 
gives her throe fosses for her tSxje, 

“ Nell/* cries she, pushing him lightly from her, ** I * 
had almost forgotten. Why, this is the day wo prom- 
ised to go to jjady Hopkins. Hurry, hurry, hurry 1 and 
dross yourself. Not coming* Peter? What a 
How do yon suppose I am going to get on without you ? 
Jioally, this is cruel neglect of a lovely wifr. Some day, 
when I don^t come back, you*lJ be sorry/* 

She throws him a kiss, and disappears into her dress- 
ing room beyond. She has forgotten, as though it had 
never beoui her distress of an hour ago. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

'Whobo shall Idle a laid after a wan, 

He moBte rcherso, as neight* ns ever .ho can, 

Everich word, if it he in his charge, 

All speke be ne^er|o ruddy nnd so large; 

Or elles he moslo tdlen his tale 
Ur femcn thinges, or lindcn^wordes ntwo.” 

“ Quite a sonsStion, tfiis dance of yours. Mi’s. CJavos- 
ton.” The fipeakeT is a ModJooking boy from ilio 
BaiTacks at Boreton, who ^ad fallen a victfln to Mi-s. 
Gavoston’s charms very early in tho afternoon. Cecilia, 
in ho^ latest Pa^ikn gown, aqd with » big.pictui'e hat 
on the top of her head, biwi h smile, she is sitting 
on a garoen chair, on a Side bit of Lady Ilopkinrf law n, 
that overlooks the sujik tenni8'«ourt8 on her loft. Tho 
game below is growing veiy exdtingfiLady Hopkin«, 
Kindest of women, has got up a small tournament to 
amnse her “young ftiends” (as fhe ealls ereryone — ■ 
good creature — under sixty), and has given into Mr. 
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McGregor’s hands a dear little gold, bangle and the in> 
evitable cigarette-case, to be nresented to the successful 
tennis players at the end of the dfty. There was quite 
an excitement about it an hour 4tgo, wfa^n the drawing 
for partners was taking place. ’ t7pw dilapidated 
young man, with a lAUtem fhw, and a'l^ket tied up 
with string, is having it ill his OWn'way. ICe had been 
lucky enon^ to draw ias his partner one of the Miss 
Woods of Woodville, who, ten years ago, bad been the 
champion players of the county, and Ivno still can do 
wonders by fits and starts. The Miss Wood in ques- 
tion is named Snsanuah, she is tall and gaunt, her com- 
plexion somewhat suggestive of leather. 

“ Been stationed here now,” goes on the good-looking 
boy, who has accepted the smile as the prettiest answer 
to his opening remark he has over hoard, “for ten 
inontbs, and never heard of a dance before." 

“ Never heard of a dance before ? You ought* to take 
dancing lessons,” says Cecilia. 

The most satisfactory thing in the world is to bo beau- 
tiAil. This 'answer of Cecilia’s is accepted as quite a 
sparkling piece of wit by all the young men around her ; 
even Stairs, who is sitting about a yard away, and who 
IB studying her without seeming to do so, smiles faintly. 

“ Sb awihlly jolly of you to think of it,” says another 
3 'oung man, uhqj>o solo claim to notoriety lies in the 
met tbnt ho has no chin. “This part o’ world, jou 
kiiow, really beastly dull, you know r 

“ I love it I” says Mickey, Vho has just come up with 
Nell and Grant. “ I pnite acknowledge that Bigtey-on- 
Soa can hardly bo called ‘ liveliest village of the 
plain,' but it has its parts? Tnero’s Nothing to do hero. 
That's what 1 love. Spjpndid recommendation in my 
eyes.” * • • 

“Oh, yowr eyesl” sayU Nell, avtto voce. “I don’t be- 
lieve they see , * 

“They do, my during, They do. They see you," 
says the Itishihan, w4th A prpftiitfid sigh that comes iroin 
his — lungs. * 

“Nell,® calh| OeUiA^ “chnim heret We’re talking 
about our danel.” 

Noll turns, and Cecilia introduces tbe two cavalry 
men to her, whereupon the chinleSS one, without a 
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second’s delay and to Grant's open annoyance, draws a 
chair up to hersy and begins to give hcr^^poor girl I — 
Vis views on things in general. 

Grant, who hm oc^h^enced a steady hirtation with 
Noll, half because is the prettiest girl in the neigh- 
bourhood, and hnlf ^ please bis sister, who is never 
tirod of dinning in his ears the &ot that three hundred 
a year w^ould be a^grei^t addition to his present inepme, 
has ended by filling ^ery seriously in love with her, 
liis folly has, indeed, at present grow^n to such a height, 
that to see another man, however poor a ppecimen, en- 
gross her attention for even five minuica^ means misery. 
He fidgets a good deal— dragging his tent stool here and 
there, and dropping iVagmonlary rf marks into the con- 
versation, that Ndl is Keeping uj) — poor *‘Mr, Ohiu” 
being unequal to a protracted attack upon his brain. 

Nell, who, I regret to 8a\% is rather eiyoying tho 
situation^ being in a very bad mood of her own, encour- 
ages “ Mr. Chin," whoso real name is Trent, in the most 
shameful fashion, to Mickey's iramenso delight, whose 
chief work in life seems mischief. • 

Mrs. Chance, strolling up to the largo group who are 
gathered here, looking at the semi-finals, finds herself 
unavoidably close to Mrs, Cutforth-Boss, She accepts 
her fate gracefully, and sinks, as if delighted tP tind it, 
upon a seat close to her scourge. 

How terribly fast those two seem tp be T' says she 
in a confidential whisper, indicating Mrs, Gaveston and 
lier sistef by a side glance# This is sure |o bo accepta- 
ble to the valuable, if hateful, Maria ; both the Prendor- 
gasts being objected to” by her. * 

“ There is evon% wors# thipg than a flirtation,” says 
Mrs. Cuifovth-Boss magisteri^ly. Slowly and with in- 
dignant meaning she surveys Mrs. Chance from head to 
heel, from the so evidently fVock, to the dainty 
bonnoWhat has not a particle upon it- There 

is extravagance 

“You mean this asks Chance, in the 

sweetest, lowest tone. 

“ And the bonnet, V aev^rel|r», * • . * 

“ I half feared you Would, hut,” she struggles for a 
lie, and at last finds onaj “it was dear (icrald gave roe 
the money for them. A gift, yorf know. ‘Buy any 

10 
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littlo present you like,’ he said, so delightfully* So few 
brothers like that!” 

And a good thing, too F’ says Mrs. Boss. . “ Your 
brother ought to have advised you to put hy whatever 
money he gave you— (and mllySho inust be a most ex 
traorainarily affootionato brother to give you enough 
money to buy yourself this >Wlth an ex- 

haustive glance at the oostttme in question through her 
glasses, for a rainy day.” 

Perhaps there won’t be any rainy days,” says Mrs. 
Chance, who is now boiling with rage. . “ The weather 
seems fine.” 

This littlo speech she could not have held back to 
save her life, but once said and seeing the storm it is 
bringing up in the useful cousin’s brow, she grows 
frightened,^ 

< Forgive mo,” says she, laying her hand on Maria s 
arm. “Such a silly joke! Of course I know Lam all 
w.rong, and you — you are so kind — to tell mo, Yes, I 
^daresay 1 have been extravagant, but Gerald would 
* have been disappointed if I had not bought these things. 
I can't teU you how long I fought with myself about 
buying them, but when I tliought of his selfsacrificc— 
Ills giving out of his slender income, so much, that I 
might- — 

“Play the foot! Ho must bo an idiot!” says Mrs. 
Boss, interrupting, her without apology. 

“Oh, no! Only the kindest nrothcr in the world,” 
says Mrs. Chance, with an tappealing smile. • After a 
second she dtops her eyes, afVaid they may betray her. 
At this monient sho could willingly have done bad 
things to th^ perfect Maria.# “ I ain afraid you are 
angry with mo, she goes on meekly. It is easier to 
bo meek with her eyes dh the ground. “ But I hardly 
knew what to do. If L^aw moi*e of you — but you come 
to us &> seldom— 1’ might learn ” • 

“You would JeaamvtAieF' says Mrs. Boss in a loud 
tone. “That for a woman with nothing a year to dross 
herself in all tlie newest fissions, is to be simply — dis- 
honest. . . . Goqd graeions i thein is Mrs, Willing over 
there! ’ Actually mif. AM her baby not two months 
old. Stay here^ I’ll be back in,a moment, when I have 
given her a hint about her behaviour. You were say* 
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ins something about those unfortunato Prandergast girls 
—1 have something to say too.” 

She "strides across to ■whei'e a tall young woman in 

pale grey crepon Is stad4i^< 

“ Wretch 1" ^ys:l|^ Chanoo under hervoice. “ 'When 
I marry St^hca| 'I^9 .be ih^^d of the house, and after 
that-— well, I pit^,, JfariA.”', Her eyes are aftaroe, and 
though in this sce&nd of emancipation, when she might 
have uplifted them- fb the skies for all Maria cotild see 
of them, she still keeps them on fho ground. It would 
not do to lose a point — someone dse might be looking. 

Presently Mrs. Boss comes back, rather— -as • Mrs. 
Chance cheerfully notices-— considerably the WitM'se Ibr 
wear. It is plain that the tall young woman, with her 
first baby, has routed her with great slaughter. 

“ You explained to her, I hope, the injudiciousness 
of her conduct,” says Mrs, Chance tenderly and maii-> 
ciously. , , 

“ Some people are not open to advice,” returns Mrs, 
Cutforth-Boss, solemnly, “ That,>young woman is de- 
void of intellect. She would not listen to roe. She had 
oven the audacity to say, that when I -was as clever as 
she was, and had given a child to tho worldj she would 
bo delighted to come over and teach me how,io make 
jiap! In my opinion," says Mrs. Boss, calmly^ “ phe is 
on the road to jiordition.” * 

“What a big long road it must bo,”. Mrs. Chance 
pauses, thoughtftilly, “So many travm it. liook at 
Mrs. Gavoeton. Do you kt^w, I quite dicad this now 
complication, this arrival of Captain Sta&s, 'afier all 
you have told me of her. She i» so frivolous — no re- 
spect for anyone. Slot ovcio,”iwith a careful glance, “ for 
you?” . 

“ It is a small thing to me,* says Mrs. Boss, “ what 
anyone says or thinks of nac- • ,1 do, my duty; that suf- 
fices m*. I don’t care for the slauders of t^. crowd. 
They are nothing tp mp, * did that 

woman say?” 1 

“Hardly A slander, you know.- . Mure of a gibe.” It 
is Mrs. Chance’s detefminatidu in bet Mip. Cayeston and 
her sister wrong at. all poiatsrwitb eveiw^C S^n knows. 
Sir Stephen’s balf-ftomi^ ailniration ^r Kell has not 
escaped her notice. . And to ho oatdcme'in that diree* 
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tioni “It was a mere jest, reallj. But bow they 
laughed ’’ 

“ Laughed 1 — at me /” 

“ Well, yes. And that was what annexed me, to drag 
you into ridicule. You, who are st^ihU of good works, 
without whom the village oould ha>^iy get on. But 1 
hoard her — myself— only a few days ago, make fun of 
your name*. “ She," Mrs. Chance k>ipks down and lowers 
her %'oico, as if shocked, “ was brining you into ridionlo 
about your kindly zotA Over the villiggers, and your 
lenaiitB, and friends. She said — I thofight it very im- 
pertinent — ^that you ‘ Boss’d the whole show,’ or some- 
thing like that.” 

“ Bossed ?’’ 

“ Yes. Boss, you know ! I'ctir narneV' 

“ I see 1” says Maria. To Mrs. Chance’s everlasting 
Surprise, the nig woman seems amused. There is a 
twinkle in her eye. “ Bo you know, I never thought 
of that before 1 1 wonder if George did! Boss! It 
does sound American, yet it is a good old English name 

too. 1 mu'tt tell George ” She breaks off. “But 

that impertinent young woman, to make fun of me! 
Beally, 1 don’t know whether she or that wretched Mrs. 
Wilding is the worst." 

“ Oh I I think Mrs. Gaveston ! She is more flighty,” 
saj’^s Mrs. Chaneo gently. “ See her now ; and her 
husband never, with her — ^and - that man always her 
shadow." ' 

“ Captain Stairs, you mean 1" says Mrs. Cutf&rth-Boss, 
leaning forward so as to get a better view of Cecilia, 
who now, indeed, is evidently engrossed in an animated 
discussion >vith Stairs. «“JBfes8 mtf! Yes. W'hat on 
earth can peter Gaveston mean by letting her go about 
like this,* with no one to look after her? I really think 
I had better go, and, give her a word of warning!” 

“No, no, don’C Chance, pulling hef back. 

“ Stephen’’— to Woruey, who is going’ 1^—“ come here. 
Wo want your advice." She stmles Up prettily into his 
fhee from under the dMntynew bonnet, and, Sir Stephen 
stands still, -“^aria 'thinks she ought to speak to Mrs. 
Gaveston abouV her — her—’* 

“ Her conduct with Philip Stairs," says Mrs. Cutforth- 
Boss bluntly j to do her justice, she is uways very c^n 
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in her conduetr— tbi& only |>ardon that can be accorded 
to it. . “ You know there used to be a love affair there, 
Stephen, years ago — ^befo^e he went abroad. Bella has 
just reminded me of it.*f ^ 

“It is well to lie/ saiys Wortley. 

“Not that I thinfc^ Is an^thir^ to let lie in this 
instance. Guveston and hia Wife seem very well dis- 
posed towards c^h^ther.*'"/' 

“Still — she is SO youwy/ says Mrs. Chance^ in her 
tendorcst voice, that seWs filled With divine pity for all 
the Avorld. “And when one thinks of the difference in 
her and her husband’s ages. Ahd^her sister — she is so 
young, too, and so — so very fidvolous — ^that I fear she 
c an hardly be of any use to her. Don’t you think Miss 
Prendergast a little— just a volatile?”^ 

“ 1 wonder what you mean by volatile,'^ says Wortloy.^ 
“ Of course, a young girl cannot be as sedate as a woman 
married. Youth must be given certain allowances.*’ 
Youth I Laura, conscious of her thirty years, colours 
faintly. ^ 

“ I am so glad to hear you talk so liberally about 
her,” she says sweetly. “I, myself, would desire to 
think the best. If she is to be my sister-indaw, I—'’ 

“Your ?’* . Sir Stephen has turned upon her 

sharply, 

“ Oh 1 you viuit have notioed dear Gerald’s devoUon — 
and her acceptance Of it. I cannot believo she is ho 
wanting in all feeling as to encourage Bim as she does, 
unless she moans to accept him f” 

“It will be a lucky thing for Gerald if she 4oes have 
him,” says Maria* with al^er fatal bluntnOss. “Three 
hundred a year wohld set nimmp a bit I” 

Wort Icy says nothing. Jlis) mind is occupied with 
Bella’s last words. He glaimes a littlevfarther on to 
where Nell is sitting, with Trent talking idiotic nothings 
to her, And Gtant standing pesid$ hffc g^pw^^^rin^. There 
can be no doubts W carW, About And 

the girl sitting there between them," smiling, plainly 
amused, careless of their ^ 

la she so hcaHless as ha^' bden Stig^^t'ed— so frivo- 
lous — like her sister? Alt at once, tW old story of 
ritairs* mad affection fOr<?Ocilia, andjicr eruel ditju^ugard 
of it, once he had gone away, and her almost immediate 
A 10* ; 
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marriage with Gaveston — a man so much older than 
her — returns to him. He had forgotten all about it 
until now. " ' 

Indeed, most ]>cople had forgotten about that old 
affeir until Captain Stairs' retntfn-fthd Mm Cutforih- 
lioss Imd reminded them of it. Ko ono quite k^o^\K 
the rights of the story, and (except with regard to a few ) 
bat a meagre curiosity stirs anyone when it is nicntioneil 
Mrs. Gavoston, so petted, m spoiled, tho idot of a ^lo^t 
indulgent husband, would hardly bo likely to think a 
Hocond time of an attachment born years ago, and which, 
if over it had como to anything, would have ended in 
nothing but poverty. The fact of Stairs coming into a 
]>roporly vesterday, as it wore, bad, of course, iSeii dis- 
iiisriod. rity^it had not boon left to him years ago. 
But after all Mrs. Gavoston had been a more child then, 
and really hai’dly knew what love mount. 

Mrs. Cntforth-Boss, however, who^o relations with 
the thoughtless Cocili^ are considerably strained, and 
whose memory is above reproach, has remembered every- 
thing, and from a liigh and moral point of view, has 
decided to keep her eyes open. She had indeed deter- 
minedly prognosticated evil from tho return of Stairs 
to England, and the presence of his first and only love 
“Gerald would never take so sordid a view of it,” 
says Laura, with’ gentle dignity. “He wdll marry for 
love~aud love\ulone. Tho ono who marries for any- 
thing else, must be mad indeed.” ^ 

She casts % gentle glance at Sir Stephen, but Sir 
Stephen's eyes are tix^d on Noll — Nell, wW is laughing 
as happily as though the wh^le wor^d is at her feet to 
play with. ^ 


CHAPTER XX. 

» The ruling passion, hs it whai it will, 

The ruling passioh conquers reason sUll.** 

“ Womans at b&t a contradiction.'' 

there any tea to be had?* demands Mrs. Cut* 
forth- Boas suddenly, in a loud fone, “*Five o'clock and 
nothinir 1 What on earth is tho woman tliinkincr about I” 
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“ Beer, poAapd,’’ Mrs. jDhjincc, with a littlo 

ill-natured titter — the mto Si^ Jfehn Having, as haa boon 
B^d^ado his money out of that exc*ellent boyerago. 

Well/ 1 wish sh^a divert her thoughts to toa for a 
moment or two/* says Maria. . 

At this instant a cpup)te of footmciij with irays, 
be soon ap]3roaching. 

“ It’s cornin*, it*s comioV* Httlo Mr. JSTobbS, who 
has fotldled up.with^ View to malting himEoIf^dolight- 
fiil to Cocilia. 

“Like the Campbell.^/* suggests Mickey. tho 

byo, it’s boon go.ing on in the tent over there for (lie 
lust half hour.’* 

“Then I think she might have had tho courtesy to 
send some one to fell us about k/* says 31rs. Cuttbrth- 
Boss ang^^ly^ Ileally, no one has any manners now - 
a-days.’* Her own arc so painfully unequal to ‘the 
necessities of the “ novv-*a-day%** of which she speaks’, 
that Cecilia gets bohivid her fan with a vitw to getting 
oiF a little undiaicovorod mirth. 

“ Better late than never,’" simpers A[r. Nobbs, nodding 
his sfnali head to and fro, and bobbing upon his toes 
'and heels. “ It’s”— beginning the inevitable quotation 

gaily — ‘“The voice of *” 

‘ The footmati, 1 lu?ard him complain,^ Didn*t you ?” 
intorrnpls Mickey most unkindl 3 ^ ‘‘He was g?‘Qainng 
like a i^rampus iiiulor that tray ; know ymi’d hoard him. 
Had hifii tbero/* whispt^iJI ho to Noll. “ Took the wind 
out of his sails, ch ? First in?” ^ • % 

“ Vou shall bav^ the ^ict^ria Cmss the moment I go 
ho 10 ,” returns she. ^ 

*• How much docs that com^ to? A kiss?** • 

“ Poof! don’t be silly. Wht)’d kiss you ?'* 

“ Lot.s and lots cf girls/* says Mr. McNapiara, wuth 
dignity. He climjDS down iramAliately afterwards, how- 
ever, and contimiea, sadly, ** But always the ones 1 don’t 
want to kiss.*’ > 

“Just so/* says Nell unfeelin^Iyj and. goes f^ack to 
her conversation with TreUit* * 

“ Who is that extraordinary pemn to whom that 
silly Prendergast girl in speaking?’' 'demands Mrs. Cut- 
Ibrth-Boss, of her brother. Sir Stephen is indeed still 
here, kept be hardly knows why,, yet alw^ays with an 
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angry idea that it is because ho can from this point 
best the abominable behaviour of his ward. Thoro‘ is 
(irant glowering at her, but at her feet nano the less; 
and that j(iiat Trent, “that unlettered emall-knotving 
sour’— Wortlcy here is growing bitter-*-wbisperlttg alj- 
Hiii.d alLempts at* compl}mo|itH into her ear; and to 
<‘ibwn all, Mcls'amara-- — . *though j>erha])s after all, 
Mr Namam is the least objceliouable Of tbo lot. After 
all, one would be a perfect idiot to bo jealous McKa^ 
munu No girl in her senses wonhf ^lie>e in him I 

lint Hhel what is she? A trifle light as air? 

‘‘ Iioff t know, Tm suve,^’ says ho, walking away. Ho 
h;id meant to speak to Nell— to oxphiin things to her — 
to break through the cold crust Of anger, the result of 
I hi.< morning’s work, that is so e>:ircmely awkward now, 
ionsidoring how soon they will have to play together. 
Hut ho gives that up, and walks awa^" in another dinat- 
tion. 

“ I can seo^that dear^Stephon so disapproves of that 
gii 1,” says Mrs. C%anco softly. 

“Stephen is liko mo,’' says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, who 
< onld liardly bo more unlike her brother if she tried. 
“ llo has a head on his shoulders. Ho will marry both 
w isely and well. I look for a title for Stephen.” 

Having thus disposed of both Nell and Mi-s. Chance, 
she- goes on her way rejoicings and presently plants 
herself very close to Nell, wdio is still holding all three 
admirers in lively converse. Mrs. Hoes having had her 
tea, feels now equal to any occasion. But unhapjnly ho 
does Mr. McNamara, and Mitjjcey once started, is had 
to boat. Perhaps ho has ^ecn misehlfcf in Maria’s roll- 
ing eye, bpcause he at onoo commences the campaign. 

“This is my birthday,’’ says he blapdly. “Anyone 
going to give me a show ? 'You? Mrs. Cutfortb-Boss ?” 

“ I -disapprove of^giv,pg presents to people ^Wio are 
able to buy them for tbemseives,” BayfiTMrs. Boss. 

“But I’m not,”say« Miokey. ‘*1 lost niy last half- 
penny at Nap l^t night.” 

“May I askJ'Wys Mrs, Boss, with a glare at Cecilia, 

who won it?” 

“ You’d novdr guess ” says Mickey gejiially. 

“ I have a strong belief I couAi,” says Maria severely. 

** You won’t tell?” says Mi*, McNamara bending 
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towards her. **Sb!” with a danco at Cecilia, as if to 

waro Mrs. Boss not to let her hoar. “ Well, it was ' 

“Go on, I know jtl” 

“YouAaowiir 

“Certainly.” 

“ Ob, welh at that rate,” says Mr. McNamara in an 
.ngf^rievod tone,.'* there ^’t A bit of good in my telling 
you.” - .’ 

“ But?” eagerly. 

“No! no I no!” Miokey shakos his bead disapprov- 
ingly. “You have deceived mo. You have wasted my 
lime. And on my birthday, too !” 

Mrs. Cutforth-Boss gives him. an angry glance .ind 
moves away. 

“ This your birthday?” says Nell, “why. It was only 

last week I'hoard you tell Cecilia ” 

“That was only the first gong,” says Mickey, un- 
moved. “A mere gentle reminder, ^ho soepnd has 
just sounded. I'm of age to-day ; you wouldn't think it 
to look at mo, would you?*! hope” — sweetly — “yo.. 
have remoml)orotl me ? Any little proseht for mo ?” 

“Not one,” says Nell severely. “And as to your 
being of age ” 

“ Well — what's the matter with that?” 

“ Nothing, beyond the fact that I’m sure yon were of 
age five years ago.” 

“ Does that prevent my being' of ago now ? Uow 
qucorly girls argue. You haven't’ worked those sus- 
pendbrs then ?’’ • • 

“ I haven't worked anything,” says Miss Pj-cndcrga.sl, 
very rightly turning her .back on him. *“.4nd you re.r- 
tainly told Cocfiia yotR* birthday was on some day last 
week.” « 

“ Como for walk ?” says Grant quickly.* 

“J caii’t. What’s th0\isa?”.8ays she with a fiint 
shiAv of irritation. “ I shaH|ha^ ,to play jn this tourna- 
ment almost directly. AfbefwaJd^P®®baps." 

“ That is a promise,” eag^ly. 

“ Is it ?” She gives^'faim a plow, adorable little smik*. 
“ Well, we’ll see.'” , * I ‘ 

“Where's Grapt?” cries somebody rushing up this 
moment. “Pb, there you are„ yoxfro wanted down 
below thca^. It’s youi’ turn now with Mia.s Browne. 
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That duffer with a raeket tied up ia holding lu» owu all 
through. JDo get him out if you cari.’^ • 

Grajit with a mattered word riHos, and leaves the 
haven where ho would be. 

I don’t believe you’ve had any tea yot,”^ pavB Mickey 
to Nell, come over hero to this little table, pointing 
to his loft, “and have sorao fruit, or cake, or sbrne- 
Ihij^g/’ ^ 

Noll, wlioso good spirits had dosoriod her when the 
suhject of the totirnamont Was brought up again, folicnvs 
him, and soon has a plate avoU supplied with strawber- 
ries and cream beside her, and a few wafers. 

’J’his ought surely to have raised her to a healthy 
sense of thc5 good of being alive. Jhit oven whilst eating 
(ho stra wherries, she shows signs of gloom. 

Mickey, who is “jabbering as usual” — an expn'Sf-ii)!! 
ot‘ MVs. Wilding’s, who «allH herself an ihtiniato friend 
of his, having met him once in Yorkshirc—finds at last 
hho ism’t attending. 

.“Well, shouldift l?”s%ys ho. moaning to confound 
her. < 

“ Sboalihf t 3 ^ou what ?” 

“ 1 knew you weren’t Imtening.” 

“I was,*" however. It was Bomething about — 
iil*ou(^ '* 

“Oh, yesf A6ouf. I like that; 1 Avas lallcing of 
(hat last game I })laycd. Did you watch it?” 

“ Y^)u wore pluydng against the man with the bad 
racket. Tho raolcot tied up wit^ a string.” * 

“ I was. May the divil,” says Mr. McNamara j)iously, 
“fly away with him and 'his string. Ho bent me, ^’ct I 
plny a good game too, though Lsay it shouldn’t. I 
ought to have won that game.” 

“ Well, w^liy didn’t youf’^says Noll carclcsslj', who is 
feelmg as though she nates oyerybody. • 

“1 don’t know. If- 1 hadn’t dropped that last, ^ ball 
into the not-:-~- I bu^At to.liave won tho 

garao.” 

“Then more shame for yon; It seems you knew 
■whei'e your duty l^y, and didn’t perform it,” 

There h such want of sj^mpathy in the always de- 
rightfully sympathetic Nell, that. McNamara reirarJs 
her closely. 
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“ What’8 the piatter with you?" asks he presently. 
“ Y.ou look down on your luck!*’ 

“And no wonder/'^ says iioll; tho douire to speak to 
poraobody is growing too much for her. And Mickoy — 
pLe loves J^lroy— *nd bo is so safe.. Ho would never 
brcalbb a \tord, “ I’ll tell you," says she, leaning to- 
wards him across tfao,' little table, “Just /oney, I'vo 
been drawn to play witlv Sir Stephen I" 

“ Well !’’ Mickey has leant towards her in turn, and 
there is blank QiisundorstAnding in his clear Irish eyes. 
'I'his sooms a poser;. Mira Preudorgast goes down be- 
fore it. 

“I don’t believe ho can play a bit," says she, a littlo 
sorry she has spoken. 

“ Ho plays uncommonly woH I can toll you. Better 
than niost.’’^ « • 

“Ho look's," contemptuously, “as if ho could do 
nothing.’’ 

McNamara studies her a moment. 

“ Ho has done somothing to fou anyway,” says ho. 

“ To me haughtily. 

“ Vos. To your own royal, high cxcoUency I I havo 
noticed a sort of chill between -you and him all tho 
uftornoon ; a regular cucumber coldness.” 

“ You notice a great many things, it soenra to me," 
angrily. ' 

“Well — what are one's eyes for?"' • 

“ If you imagine ho has annoyed mb In any way, you 
arc mTstakon. I think him a very disti^ooablo person 
— nothing more." t - 

“ That won’t count in a 1|purnamont. He’s about -tho 
best player 1 efer met. Private player I moan, but 
even if it came to public playing— You’ll wIq with him, 
Noll. You’ll bo tho Y?^innor|), you two, I shouldn’t won- 
der.’’ , . 

“ Oh, no I I shall handicap^im'too hoavily. 1 can’t 
play a bit when people are looking on. However good a 
player he may be, he will lose with m&" 

“Not a bit of it. Hd^ti wint* Pull yourself together, 
and the game’s your own." ^ ' 

“ Well, I don’t care w'hcther it is. or not,” says Nell 
with a littlo £bowd. “ I think they mil'fat have drawn 
me with some one else—’’ 
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McNamara shake'i hia head solemnly at her. 

“ Do you euspoct them T asks he. “Are you sucg^st* 
ing that there was no fair play? If so, why s^uld 
they have elected yon to bo the partner of Wortley ?” 

“ Yob, yes, you are right," says she quickly. “ Of 
course it is all right. JKveryone must know that I hate 
.Sir Stephen.” 

At this instant someone appears on the right of the 
table. Neither of them had seen his approach. 

“It is our turn now, Miss Prondorg^” says Sir 
Stephen in a perfectly even tone. 


CHAPTER XXr. 

'•All women born are m perveno 

No man noedj>oast their I0T.0 poasesting. 

If nought seem Dctter, nothing's worse, 

All women bom are so perverse. 

Prom Adam’s wife,' Oiat proved a curse 
Though God had made her for u blessing, 

AH women born>re so pervewe, 

No man need boast their love possessing.” 

Nsll rises and goes with him; she is a little per- 
turbed. Had he'.hoard that last speech of hers? No. 
Surely not. He seems quite ai^ usual. But silent, very 
biloiit. His ailenoo gives Nell a chance. 

“ .Sir Rtophea I" says aho coldly.’ “ It is quite absurd 
your having m for your purtser. can’t play at all. 
is it not possiblo to get it'rearranged? There are so 
many othVs, and all 8Uch‘’good tennis players. Won’t 
you see about ?’’ t 

“You mean," says Wortley, speaking for th<;i, first 
time «)ooe She has loft l^cNfunara and gone with him 
towards the tennis court. “ You mean that you don’t 
want to play with mo.’’’ 

“ Certainly ij6t,l What P meant was that it is a pity 
that you shoulf’ k>se._ If J withdraw they will have 
another lottery^ and you will probably get some one 
else who will prove a good partner." 

“ I have already an excellent partner,” says Wortley. 
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.He does not look at her as be says it. Tho compliment 
falls .indeed very flat. His voice is cold, indifferent, im- 
movablo, 

I am afraid you know very little about it, if you say 
that ” says.: em the vforst tennis player 

i n th e worid^^t ^^raes.”‘ . . . ' j, . . 

I shall rw dogged in his 

air. “ And/Oyeu”! looking at. her, “ if you are not 

up to the maj*fcf I mean, I have 

seen you play^X be able to pull you 

through.’* There is a distinot dotormination in his 
whole manner thai annoys herP ‘^To tell you the 
truth,” continues ho, alwaya^without looking at h 6 r how- 
ever. “I distrust that bat of Berkley’s — the string 
that has 60 nobly . held it together np to this, must bo 
nearly tvorn thii'QUgb now,** ^ • 

“Ho will proffably get a fresh bit/* Nell’s tone is 
without interest, secretly shb is^friripus ivt^his offer, ta 
“ pull her through.** Sdeh iyiiserdHiU cupceit-r-such over-, 
^ bearing vanity, etc. “ There is^ one however, I 

llnnk I had bettcy' mention. J/* very dearly, "“object 
to having my balls poached.*’ 

“I shall vomomber. I have not, hoVovor, that ob- 
jection myself' If any ball of; mine comes , your w.a3% 
and you think you can take it safely, I shall l«e im- 
mensely gladif you will do so.” ’ " .. j 

Nell makes nO reply to this, “Odious mart,” she saj s 
tp herself. It had given her great satjSfadion to fbrbi< 
him to 'touch her bails, Ifut how that sh*e, hap done so, 
h^r heart sinks. If he doesn't help her, tha^^mall clmn(;o 
of their winning is ^entii^ly^t an end; their downfall 
will bo an ignomtnious one,^nd to bo connected with 
defeat-- ! Heieat is always Wlta^P, to her I ^ ^ 

But to go back noyf--to give inland to him. To a.sk 
.him to help her! No.. It, is tO be thdjight of for a 

momeiTt. After alt, if ^h^, do<^ loap, it bo a very 
good thing, and hini Jess ass#^ pf himself in tho 

future. The only thihg is, OQursej that it is un- 
pleasant to be the one Vialc/ft bim lose. 

Oh I if only she could play tip for dned her life, and 
help to win this in^tch without his assistance. Some- 
times she can play quitO surprisingly, but; unfortunately^ 
not when there is an audience. The very fact of people 

F 11 
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looking on, and expecting wonders from her, puts her 
off her stroke, 

“Shall 1 go and boo when we arc to begin T asks 
Wortley courteously. 

“ Vcs. Ploaso.’^ 

Nell, waiting in rather a quaking mood for his return, 
finds herself standing almost under a huge cscallonia 
hush— half hidden by it indeed. Ffotax the other side a 
voice curnoH to her. 


“Oh! wo,” someone. '‘Poor Sir >Stephen! Ho 
has not the ka$t cbanco. He playa quite splendidly 
himself, but ho will Ik) far too heavily bandiwippcd by 

Hiss Prendorgast to do anything. She ” The voLo 

and its owner have evidently turned a corner and are 
gone. The voice was the voice of Miu Chance. 

AW at once a change takes place in Nell. Her heart 
seems to leap up within her, and grows strong and 
bravo. She gives the racket she is holdir^^ a little 
swing. That woman ! Ah / 

When Sir Stephen, it few minutes later, retunis hur- 
riedly to toll her they are to begin now, ho finds her 
looking almost tall^ with her ohceks delicately flushed, 
and her eyes alight, happened to her ? Ih r 

very step scorns to addiiional elasticity. 

The very way slio grasps 
i^Iaughtcr. Positively there is a 
hilo upon her lips. Finally, to his ovcrlusting aston- 
^nment, she tarns to him as they take their plafces, and 
wh ispcra to him, sharply, cagcrlv : 

/* AVe shall ^inl” ,, 

There is a touch of cmahderie *in her whole air. 
lias she forgottop the late feud? 


Oh I there is Nell going to play” cries Cecilia sud- 
douly, I .want to go j nearer to watch her.” ^ Many 
people on the eeats^rofind ber had left and taken un 
positions farther down, feeling 4 little pleasurable ex- 
citement over this finaj I'he mati with the disrepu- 
table rackety amf his partner (now looking a liule frowsy 
and with hor^iair in a melancholy state of collapse) 
are lookmg ftill of.bope and courage, jnd are already 
indeed quite giving themscIvcB airs-^iiodding blithely 
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to their intiiiiaio friouds arul backers, as though to say : 
“It is all ritfht now. Tho day is ours! If we have 
beaten all along tho lino 50 far, there is nothing to 
dread !'* And indeed, a few whispers of Nolfs playing 
have bocu circulating— ^of her want of nerre — iicr mn 
eortainty— *the trick she has of putting her balls into 
the not, etc. 

Mrs. Chanco has been going about breathing little 
senloiujos to this offbot, and, “Such a ])ity ]ioor dear Sir 
Stephen, who really you know jdays beautifully, should 
Jiavo been drawn with suciran uncertain player.^' 

Oocjilia looks round to find someone to escort her to a 
bettor place for looking on; but Stairs only is beside 
her. Kvon the good-looking boy has flitted across the 
ground to make a bet with a friend on the coming 
event. 

“There is a shady seat over there whero you C&n see 
Avoll, T thi-'k,’* says Stairs, “ Shall wo try iff’ 

Cecilia rises eagerly. 

“ Darling old Noll, I wish sho could win, if only to vox 
tliat horrid Mrs. Chance,'^ says she, some of Iho latter’s 
velvety spcochos about Noll having reached her, 

Tho spot chosen by Stairs is alittlo I’oinoto from tho 
others, A small, rustic seat under a huge branching 
olin, that makes a s|)leiidid umbrella to keep i)ir the 
burning sun, and although it keeps them a little l»c.;ind 
tlm other onlookers, still there ia a capital view of the 
court and tho players, 

“ Oh, ^'dlat a lovely ^poi you have choscfi, Phil,” says 
Cecilia settling herself daintily with her back agairn^t 
tho trunk of tho grand old trc^. All round tho scene, is 
very fair, tho heat #oft an^ languorous; a little silken 
breeze is bloAving, and from the meadows down b<*l‘r.v 
small white-brown 8cc43 of tnistle-down are ^floating 
through tho golden air. • 

“ It is the time when liMeft “blow, 

Andblouds are up in air.’ 

Stairs, whose every fibrer thrills to her voice, pales a 
little beneath that frien<ily How it- brings back 

all. Those dear sweet days . . . all, ’% 

Ever since that day w’bcn he had unexpectedly come 
upon her and her husband in tho wo&d he had lived in 
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a hort of holl. He bad thought of her in many ways 
during that cruel time in India arid afterwards. on his 
return— as married — as happy in her married life— as 
unhappy — but somehow ho nad never thought of her as 
ft mother ! 

The flight of the boy Geoffrey had been a death-blow 
— ft stab— from which he could not recover; she — his 
little love — his sweetheart — ^the pretty child ho had loft 
— the mother of another man’s son \ 

When first ho saw |ho boy, with his strange likoncMs 
to his mother, a sort of frenzy seized him. lie know 
thou what murderers must feel before they commit the 
vilest crime of all. That she should have borne a sou 
to him — his rival I llo could have cursed Gaveston 
aloud for that. Jf she had remained chiIdlo«>s — (rod 
know^i what thoughts worked iu PhHip Stairs’ mind, 
but I think he could have loigiven her more easily — 
l)ut for that. 

And yet to curse Gaveston! Having seen him it 
soemed hard— impo^iblo. That kindly honest gentle- 
man! Stall’s know be would have been glad to find 
him a scoundrel— an irredeemable brute — ^but Guveston 
was a man that no other man could over dospiso. 

ITe saw that, being no fool^and his misery grew. Did 
she love him? Could she? That man — so much older 
than herself— her sweet, her lovely self! It nas cer- 
tainly poi^sible. The man was lovable in many ways^ 
and there was the boy — the child! That tie of ail 
things the 'strongest. ho %as cast beiiind — for- 

gotlou — left (lying gn the road of her life — sighing his 
.time away, with 


“ Love going out in despair.'* 

<1^ * 

Cecilia has boon ta}]j;ing gootly. all this time — ^ho 
answering niochaaically. 

“I rei»ir,r tbink NqJ^l will win after all,” crio^ she sud- 
denly, leaning foi’wara, her arms upon her knees. “ Ob, 
what a bemti^l sorrel Did you see how it ran along 
the ground? Be njouldn't toke it — ^that immaculate 
person with .the qnOer old racket. There again I And 
Noll — why she usually can’t play a bit in public, you 
know — but now-. — ” • , 

“ She is doing splendidly,” says Stairs, who in spite of 
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tho belief that he k for ever beyond amusement of any 
kind Is now growing interested. ‘‘And yet soraeono 
told mo she couldn’t play sOrew.*' 

“Ah I that was Mrs* Chance, she hates poor Nell,” 
says Cecilia, whisiporing to him as one would to an old 
and appreciated firfehd. a wretch, that woman/ 

Sho d say aiiythi.n0t didn’t like one.” 

“ She doesn’t lil-oyouf ’ 

“Me! Oh, no/ Not ft scrap,” says Cecilia. “And 
I’m Ko glad. I hate po<mle whoid J l»ate to like 7 m T 

“ Poor people, t” says Stairs. 

(Jocilia laughs. 

“ You needn’t be so very sympathetic ” says she. “ 1 
don’t hate you !” 

“No?” Stairs turns aside abruptly — a branch grow- 
ing over his head lias apparently attmeted his atteuti^m. 
“ That is good for you,” saj’s he in a would-be indiflerent 
tone. 

“ There, what a stroke,” cHcs Ci^cilia exoitedlv. “ Why, 
Nell /is excolllug herself Oh I Did you Hec^that? Ah, 
if only she can keep it up — but poor old Nell is so ner- 
vous.” 

“ She doesn’t seem ncrvoita to-daJ^” 

“No. J can’t think why. There again V' as Noll, 
much more to her own surprise than anyone -dso’s, 
j)Iays a ball into such an imexpected/corher as no man 
can roach. In fact, Nell is playing to-day as she never 
played j>efore, and as in all probability she will never 
play again. Her nerves liavo turned to*steel, and her 
whole blood is on fire. • 

“ She and Wortby wiiUwit,” sa}^ Stairs. 

“ I hope sol” — sue looks at him. “Don’t you ?’' 

“ Y'ou know I do.” His d8siro for' Nell s victory is 
now indeed very -keen. He is leaning forward in quite 
an exijited way, and his whole esrpression has altered. 
Ho is another boih>g— he is the|nan Cecilia had known 
eix years ago. ' 

For a little time she at him os if taking in this 
sudden wonderful change, tbht, f brifags back to her 
the past with most unfortunate vividness^ She moves a 
little nearer to him — she feels happier with him. lie 
is so like what he used’to bo— her ikiend — her chuml 

“ Phil 1” says she impulsively. 

li* 
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** For wliut wPrt thou to me 7 

How jihivll 1 sfty? The moon, 

That poui-etl her noi^ti 

Upon Ills wrecking sea— 

A sail, that for a day 
lias cheered the castaway.** 

SrAiiia recovers himself with a start. All at once T^ell 
and her chances of winning fade into a lost background. 
Jib has lorgotton hor as complotol}* as thongirthat rather 
tinished coquotto had never existed. 

Yes?” Ho is looking at Oecilia now with a rather 
frowning expression, awd there is coldness in his question. 
Each time she utters his name — the old name, that once 
when used hy her would thrill his heart to happiest de- 
light — ho fools so sharp a pang as makes endurance diffi- 
cult. His ftxnvu deepens. 

“Ah I now'' you are gi'O wing cross again,” says Cecilia, 
with an adorablc.protence at fear. ‘‘Hot Jilco my old 
Fhii ( Not like. the friend I knew.” 

Stall's grow'S a little pale; and then all at once ho un- 
derstands her.^ She is not coki, or brutal, or a mere in- 
consequent coquette. It is only that she hcrsidf does not 
know. She bolievos in’^a fnendship for him — sbe lias no 
thought of' deeper feelings.' 8iie nas«'eonvinced h(‘rsell* 
that the old love she boro^im, was as the love she boars 
him no\v,«the. rememberea love of a child for its cho.sou 
ooihpanion, no more I ’ . 

“ You were going to say something,” sa^’s ho “a little 
hoarsely; turning his from the foauliful ones that 
are looking into his so cleaHy. 

“ Y^es, I was. But ft is So hard lo speak to you, you 
c hange so, J.usifc a mothent ago I ftilt as if 1 knew you, 
a moment latei and you wore a stranger.” 

“Wo all ebango in six years/' still not looking at 
her. 

** iou may!*' says Cecilia with a delightful attempt at 
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hufflnoss. ** Bat I”-i-8ho pauses, and a little laugh breaks 
IVom her. Look at me— -do I change ?’* 

“ Women arc different from men/’ says Stau*s, his eyes 
on the ground. ^ . 

“How do you know4liat? In this case at all events 
you are no judgc^ bocatrse*^— she moves a little nearer to 
him, and mischievously lowers her face, until it is under 
h is — “ j'ou won’t look at mo.*’ 

Stairs* eyes are now on hers. 

“ Well, am I changed?” 

“Beyond recognition almost/* says he in a low, if 
passionate tone. “You wore a girl when 1 left yon, 
you are the wife of Gaveston now. It leaves littio to 
add in the way of change. But,” controlling himself 
with .an effort, “all this is beside the max*k. You wanted 
lo ask me a question.’* 

“ JVrhapsI lEowover, I don’t w’^ant to ask it now,” 
says uocilia, who has been so persistently spoiled fbi^thO" 
past six years, that opposition disturbs her peace. “ I 
don’t want to ask a question of any one who doesn’t 
want to answer it. And you, Phil — 1 do think it is 
rather nasty of yo% to talk to me like that!” 

“liiko what?” This littio faint squabble brings hack 
to him the old days. How often they had quarrelled 
over “ this and that,” — Buoh happy quarrelling. 

“As if you were one of those old cals in the vidago, 
where we livc<l when first wo njpt—’you remend^r 
them? .Tbat dreadful old, Miss Brent, who prophesied 
that you would ho transported and that I should come to 
a bad end ? How we used taluu^h ?” > 

“ Laugh !” Stairs draw»a Tong breath. How gay she 
seems over her raomorles, Yes, we used to lauglf then I” 

“Well, I am glad you remember so muc^i,** says 
Cecilia with a pretty, girlish «ort of reproach that gws 
to his heart and sears it. “Because — and this was 
rcall^'' the quostiom I wanted toJput to you— why wer-e 
you so cold and indifferent to me the day wo first met 
again — that day at Lady^Hopkins*— you remember ? J 
thought it was dreadful of you. You ju»l looked at me, 
and when I hold out my bands Ufie this - — r * 

She makes a little gef^turo and he. iakqs the pretty 
hands for a motnent in his, hardly jJressing them, then 
pushes them back to her us if fearing them. 
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“ 1 was dreadfully rude, 1 suppose,” says he, with a 
ghost of a smile. “ But 1 was wise too.” 

*' Wise?” He, has turned his face iVom hers again. 
“ How were you wise ?” . 

‘^Ceciiiar , ' . 

Her name has burst from him,, as though forced from 
his lips in spite of him. , * 

“Ah!” cries she gaily, now we are friends again. 

' Ceciiia,’ you used to caU me that often in the old days. 
But far more often Cissy! Have you forgotten?” — she 
laughs at him lightly from under her hat. Her eyes 
are full of joy. “ Nell has come to live with us now, and 
sometimes she calls me Cissy! 1 love ill” Her smile 
deepens, and grows sweeter. “ It reminds mo of the old 
clays, and of you, and— f” 

At this moment a shout comes from the tennis court, 
a shout of victory. Cocifia springs to her feet. 

. “She has won !’''crie8 she, “ Nell has won ! Oh; how 
Jovely'l Come, lot us go and congratulate her.” 

“ She %vill have many*to wish her jov,” says Stairs in a 
Blrango hurfied voice. “ She can aiforci to miss you. Stay 
hero, 1 have much to tell you. Those old days of oiirs — 
those you know of— but let me tell you of those that 
followed them ?" 

“Your life in India?” Cecilia who has risen sinks 
back into her seat again, her eyes on his. “Tell me,” 
says she. . ^ - 

She has for^ottcr^Ncll and her victory. 

Nell is surrounded on aR sides.' Everyone is saying 
■pretty thinm to her. Mr. Wobbs has presented her with 
the orchid from his coat. There is a little astonishment 
mingled with the congrattilations, but in truth no one is 
So astoniidied nt her succe^ as Nell herself. She con- 
fesses this gaily to Miss JMLcQrogor, who, with Mrs. 
Chance, ha® just come ^ * 

"Ah, ^ou must not depreciate yoursdf,” cries Mrs. 
Chance airily. ■'* You will get plenty to do it for you, so 
^are yourself 1”^ , " 

“ Not So very many, I hope,” says Kell, even more 
airily still. “t5ne ilrrc,” she p^ses — it is the slightest 
pause, ^ut it ^ves time for her e^es to meet thewidow’s 
— and tbpere, hut no mo?e.” 



“Quite BO. Quite Bof” b^’s Mrs. Chance; she looka 
a liitlo uneaej however. Mom Neil mean anything? 
“ For- myself I alwayg predicted ybur victory.” 

“Ah! vo9.‘ I Aeard you,” ?ays Nell, smiling. Hot 
eyes again catch and hold Mts. Chance's . and the 
latter, with a heightened colour, looks back at her. Un- 
doubtedly the gin had heard her many predij^iona to the 
contrary. She is a little puzzled about her’^oxt move, 
when her brother providentially comes to the roscuo. 

“ A thousand congratulations,” cries he, rushing up ; 
bis handsome face aglow with honest delight, llo holds 
out his hand impulsively, and as Noll slips hors into it, a 
light of triumph warnw his eyes. “ It was splendid — 
Bplendid!’’ erics he. “Now wasn’t it?” Ho turn^ to 
{^r Stephen, who is standing close to Noll. 

“ Not more than 1 expoetod,” says Wortley calmly. 

“ Of course not— but ” Grant finds himself a little 

forced into tho background by this very superior com- 
pliment of Wortloy’s, 0 • 

‘‘ It was more, /rtr more, than anyone cpuld have -ox- 
pected," says Noll, warmly. “As a rule, I i»p..a-iii'ost 
miserable player when anyone is looking on, out h>-day 
— of course it was Sir Stephen,” with a slight and most 
unwilling glance at him, “ who has won tho game — ^Imt I 
don’t know what made mo play oven as well as I did to- 
day, unless it was ” 

Hero she turns crimson, she was very nedr felling him 
it was because she had overheard bm sietor’,. unkind 
comments on her play, and her undisguised longing that 
she might lose. 

“Never mind wha^ it was," say^ Grant joyously. 
“Como and have some tea; you muqfc be quite or- 
bausted after that valia>\j. fight.” ’ , * 

Sir Stephen steps foyward. 

“ I was taking Miss'Freqdergast td have some claret- 
cup,” says ho -courteously. His mouth has taken a 
rather cold expression, however. He locks at Nell, and 
at epee sh# feels that he is leaving the whole matter to 
her, giving he^ her choice fvjely, doolining to interfere,, 
however she may decide. Snail it be tea, or claret-cup ? 
She lifts her eyes to Iris, and he meets her glance calmly, 
immovably. Yes, she is to decide. .This very bringing 
of her to bay, as It were, annoys her fijrther. 



Dooa bo expect her to decide in hta.favour 7 How be 
dares things ! . . 

“ Tea, 1 think," says she sweetly. 

Woriley bows and moves back a little, and instantly 
entora intd>a most animated oonversation with Miss 
McGregor; his laugh indeed a sepond la tor. floats to 
Nell’s oars. 

“ That Was good of you,” says Grant to bor in a rap- 
turous whisper ; he is so far gone in love's young dream 
now., that even if she were the veriest paufxjr on the 
face of tho earth he would have clung to her, All thoso 
old pois<inou8 hints of his sister’s about the useful throe 
hundred a year that pertains to hor are quite forgotten. 
“ Tw) good of you 1" says ho. There is such heart-felt 
moaning in his tono.s, that Noll feels it is impossible to 
lye angj;y or anything else with him, except amused. 
'There is a good deal of tho boy about Grant still, and 
it attracts Noll. 

“ What was good 7” says she. “ To ask you to get rao a 
cup of tea?' !o 

•" Not^so much that, as to make it a walk over for ihe, 
and com'jf»ol Wurtloy to take a back scat.” 

At this moment Wortloy’s laugh comes again to her. 
Ho is evidently having quite a good time with the plain 
hut highly accomplished and really delightful Elspoth 
McGregor. 

“ Yoii inustn’t'credit mo with too much finesse," says 
she, a little sharply. “ To create a sensational drama out 
of a mere commonplace is difficult. 1 prefer tea to 
clarot-cup, that is all.” 

“Is itr' Grant’s face falls and ho regards hcr.^with 
open dejection. I must say t never met a girl who 
cottld give it to one so badly says ho, with a reproach 
that is cutliug. “ I had hoped— vthat — you ” 

“ Oh, hope — hope !'•’ cries Neil hastily. “ No one but 
a madmau hopes in these Vlays. I’m .sure I’ve hoped 
myself for things, over and over again, and never once 
gut one of them— — ” • ^ 

What things 7” asks Gyant, eagerly, 

Nell breaks into low but almost hysterical laughter. 
Her short-lived fear has come to an end. Beally, he is 
too silly for anything. 

“ Things you jian’t give me, at all events,” says she. 
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Frocks — hats— Ml ^V'is of thiogs,” She throws out 
her fiHnds graphioMlyi / . 

Why caa’tl give them to you?** begins Gi^ant, passion- 
ately — ** I — " , 

A little swift backward movement of the people near 
thorn oompcls him to step to ^no sidOt Nell to the other, 
the latter very gladly. To her it is the most providential 
interference. « 

And now cverydne is drawing back a little, and Lady 
Ilopkins, smiling, rubicund, friendly, comes through the 
groups, attended by quite a little court, and advances, 
beaming upon NcU. 

“Your bracelet, my dear!” says the good creature, 
smiles on every foaUire. And welt you won it. Td 
like to present it to you myself, but,** says the gentle, 
kindly”, if slightly vulgar widow of the late^^brower, 
“J’m sure you’d rather one of your gentleman friondsv 
Hhould do it. I was always like that as a girl mwlf. 
Now who will you choose, mytdoar? Sir Stcipnon.** 
She beckons in her homely way to Wortley, and Wortley 
gives her her answer. Ho makes a slight but omphalic 
goHiuro — a gesture towards Grant. Noll sees it! 

Lady Hopkins, smiling from oar to oar and now thor- 
oughly convinced that Grant is engaged to Nell, <"aUs to 
Alee, who had soon nothing of the little by-play b< tween 
her apd Wortley. Ho comes at onco/and the good, fat 
woman gives him tho pretty bangle, and a$ks him* to 
fasten on Nell’s wrist. ’ • . 

Neil, whoso smile to Laay Hopkins is a little pale and 
-forced, holds out her hana,%ana«the bangle is clasped 
round it by Alec — to the admiration of a large and con- 
versy^tional crowd, ' 

** 1 suppose your brother thiflks he is in love with that 
silly little fool,’* says Mrs. Cutfortb-Boss to Bella. 

“ I replly don’t know,” says Bella, thoughtfuliy. It 
would, with an agxious si{^, a risk, wofllda’t it?** 

In her heart ahe is wpna^ing fearfully whether the 
“ little fool’* thinks she is in love with her brother. That 
would mean so much more. Little fools ^with three hun- 
dred a year, however objectjtonabjo, not^to be sneezed 
at, in these pauperish days.' 

Meantime Alec has closed the d!asp of the bangle 
round Nciri( wrist, aud^has heard her laugh of pleasure. 
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Nell, who is still ody half a woman, has recovered her 
chagrin and boon elevated into a very heaveii of delight 
over her day’s victory. 

Isn’t it a pretty bangle? Isn't it lovely? Lady 
Hopkins, you have made me so happy.” 

Iler Oharming face, so full of nghi and laughter, 
seems to stir up the place and render it radiant. 

“ It is too pretty— too sweet a gift* I feel somebody 
else ought to have it — but” with a light laugh, “Y 
am so glad they haven’t. Tea, Mr. Grant! I feel 
I am above teal I want nothing now — nothing at all. 
What can one want when one has got such a bangle as 
this?” 

It is at last with difl9culty that Grant draws her away 
to. got the long promised cup of tea. 

hliH just got it, when Mr. Nobbs steps up to her — 
the very ideal of a middle-aged robin. 

•***IIa}i !” says he, bonding before her as though lipAving 
to a conqueror. \Uhat a davl I assure you, Miss 
Prondergast, I have looked on breathless I ‘ ’Tis not in 
mortals to command success I' ” lie rolls out this qiuv 
tation wdth much unction. ‘‘Or else, believe rao, I’d 
have boon at your service. Bui, as things have hap- 
pened, you required no prayers at all, ‘The beauti- 
ful!’” Mr. Nobbs, quotes again, standing back, and 
leering at her with truly brilliant appi*ociation. “ ‘ The 
bOaulifVil was fhcre, triumphant’!’^ 

Noll laughs in spite of her^lf. He is so smaU, so por- 
fiistontj so abominably vulgar ^ vet he believes in himself 
so much, stands so high o$ a little pedestal of his own, 
that it would bo cruel to disbdge h^. , 

“Tvo been just holdin* sweet converse with your 
eharminj sister,” says Sir. Nobbs, who has carefully 
studied the very best people, and has 'decided that “gs” 
are out of fashion. • “ And she’s promised to cotjo to my 
little don Yo-morrow ejenin’.’^ • 

He bonds towards Nell, ogling her m the most fasci- 
nating way> whilst tilting himself delicately on hia heels 
and toes, now forward, now1l)ack again. 

Grant’s as he watches him is a picture. 

“ A den,” continues he, witk his everlasting cackle, 
** but without a hSu for its tenant. Te, ho, he 1 Only 
a quite obscure peueon. Very little to tempt you to 
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come, I’m afraid, Miss Prender^ast. Pow guests beyond 
our friend here,” liodding gsTly to Grant, “and some 
others, but one at least I can commend as diatingui&hod 
enough to meet,” With a low bow, “ oven you ! ” 

“ And who is that?” asks Nell indifTerontly, beginning 
to feel a little wearied. 

Mr. Nobbs draws back, and throws himself into a 
dramatic attitude, 

“‘Music, heavenly maid*!” cries he with irnmenso 
force, “ will^ I trust, be with us ! And ttfhat a guest ' 
Mias Prendergast, I need not ask, I*m sure your taco 
betrays it~music to you, as to me, is an eternal 
good!” 

“ I am very fond of 1^/’ says Noll calmly. 

“Naturally! ‘Sweets to the sweet,’ oh?” Here ho 
nearly falls over his own toes in his anxiety to make 
liis compliment felt. “ Mies McGregor has a nfost satis- 
fy in’ woice. And she has kindly consented to sing lor 
mo. So I hope you’lffind some little amusement ” • ' 

“ You are very kind,’* says Neft. 

“ No — no — no I The kindness is all on yc/Tir side I” 

“Not all, you forget the ‘ heavenly maid,’ ” says Nell, 
laughing. “ By-thc-bye,’* mischievously, “ I think I 
shall tell Miss McGregor of Iho delightful name you 
have gi\ on her ” 

“ Oh, now, Miss Protidcrgast— pmy i I beg you ‘ As 
you are strong, bo morcitul.* And yop nuist ha\o un- 
derstood luy little quotation, I assure you 1 had’ n«) 
thougRt of Miss McGregor in my mind. • If I had dared 
to use the word ‘ heavenly^’ wi^h regard to any of my 
lady friends, I know,” bestowing a beaming leer on her, 
“ who that one wdhild boT* 

“aib! now, now, now( Mi\tNobb8r* cries Nell archly. 
“ No more of that! 1 fear— I greatly fear you arc a sad 
flirt r 

ShePgoes oif, nodding and laughing back,at the little 
man, who, trans'ported with |>rido, wafts her dainty 
kisses from the tips of his lavender kids, 

“ I wonder how you cam flatter that little beast,” says 
Grant, with fine disgust 
I Nell laughs. 

“ You see there’s no one else,” says she. 

" “ There’s me,” says Grant. 

12 
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‘‘Do you want me/' with a little damaging glance at 
him from under her long lashea, “to flatter you t\ 

“ Ah I that's not what X want you to do/' whispers he 
quickly, eagerly* 


.CHAPTRR XXTII. 

“ Hans Broitmann gife aharty, 

Doy bad biano-blayin’.’^ 

“T'vb smashed my white fan/* says Nell, entering 
Cecilia's room next night. “ Caq you lend mo one ?” 

“ Of course* Marshall* show Miss Nell where my 
fana are. Fancy your being di'csscd already I" 

“ Fancy your not being dressed t” 

“ I can’t make up my mind/* says Cecilia laugliing. 
sound absurd, doesn’t it? I don’t think 1 look 
very nice in this mnslid* do I, Nell?'* 

“ You look nice in everything/’ says Nell “ Dut tliat 
muslin/’ regarding the dainty costly gown as it lic's 
n]von the bed with" some disfavour, “with all that lov«^ly 
luce — surely it is a little too mnoli for poor old Mr. 
Nobhs I r hoj>e you aren’t bent on conquest, (.’issy.” 

“ On conquest ri Mrs, (iavoston looks quickly at licr. 
A startled light jias sprung into her eyes. 

“Of my Nobbal Decausc I warn you tliat is my 
affair. I shall not permit interference.” 

CeeiHa’s laugh, though stvained, has something of 
relief in it. 

shan’t inlorfero,” says sbS. “ Why should I ? In 
foot, how could I ?” r 

“ True ! •you’re married,” says Nell, gaily. “Your 
hunting days are over I i often think what a blessing 
it was ibr nto, that Vou wore * ranged' before 1 caHno on 
the tapis. I shouldn’t lava had a chance. But now 
I'm safe* You've got your Potar^ and that’s all you 
want.” ' 

“ Yo8.’i Cecili® fhstefes a bracelet slowly round her 
wrist. That's* all 1 w'-ant. And so you think this 
muslin a little too m^ieh? You are right — quite right. 
Marshall, take it away ” She waves her hand impa- 
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tioBtly towards iho Ixmutiful gown, an if out of temper 
with (t. “And l>ri«ir mo my black laco gown* No, mt 
that!” beating her mt upon the ground angrily, “tbo 
oKl one/* 

“ Thi% ma'am The woman’s tone is surprised — the 

dross in question is the one her mistross as a rule wears 
in the evening when at homo, alone with her people. 

“Oh, nonsonso, Cissy, why' go to the fair with the 
thing?” says Nell. “If that muslin is too good a frock, 
that black is too old. Consider your host’s ‘ fcelins.’ ” 
Hero she imitates Nobba to perfection. “Bring out 
that now black dross, Marshall, and we’ll put your mis- 
troas into it in five seconds.*’" 

Cecilia, a little glad ]>crlia|)s to have the question de- 
cided for her, and a little aslinmcd too of her lalo in'i- 
tation — an irritation so unusual, bo Btrango-r— givoB way, 
and presently she and Noll run downstairs to the library 
to find Oaveston smoking a pipe with an old and vvoll- 
bclovod jacket over his evening clothos. 

“What, not coming?” cries Ncfl,who is honestly fond 
of him, and is disappointed. ^ 

“ To hear poor little Nobhs twaddling all night? Not 
much,” Ra 3 *s Betcr lazily, “I say, you two girls, don't 
bo late.” 

“What hour Bhall wo bo back? Twelve?” Cecilia 
has come forward and is looking <lown at him anxious 
enquiry in her eyes— it is somelliing bo now for hcj* to 
ask him to regulate hero movements that he glances up 
in 8iin|5riHe. A glad — a oJlmnncd Burprise. 

“ why, what a good v^fo we’re getting,” says be, 
springing to his feet. * 

“ Nf> — but realljf, tell tfto how long % shall stay.” 

“ Why, as long as ever you Wka — as long as ever yon 
are enjoying yourself,” says he, lajdng his hands on her 
shouldei’s, a favourite trick T>f his to her, and swaying 
her Ifehtiy to and fro. “ IIow pretty shp is in that 
black gown, eh, Nell?” # 

“I refuse to answer. She’s growing frightfully con- 
ceited,” sa^^s Nell, who is, struggling with a buttmi of 
her glove. “Just fancy, she wanted to put on her 
lovely muslin gown to go and see, old, Mr. Nobbs to- 
night. / say ^be is in Jove witli htm.” 

“ No, she’s not/’ says Caveston, still holding Cecilia 
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and looking with his kindly honest eyes into the eyes 
he loves and trusts. “ She’s in love with no one but mo 
— ch, Cis?” 

“ Why, of ooarse/" says Cecilia; she lays her cheek 
against his. Its heat surprises him, 

Oh, that’s all veiy welV* says Noll, who is in a 
teasing mood. But X wouldn't believe her if I Vvero 
you, Peter. Pd come and look after her/* 

“Yes, why don’t you come?” says Ccxdlia quickly, 
sharply. ** Why do you always stay’ at homo now ?” 

“ You are feverish,” says Gaveston anxiously. Your 
hands an<l your face are very warm. "Do you thii»k 
you airo wise to go, or will you nait and I’ll go with 
you ?” 

No — no — no.” Cecilia draws back and laughs gaily. 
‘‘Can’t one bo warm in summer? And to bring you 
out for itu reason at all — and besides, if you went to 
get ready now wo should not be there till midnight — 
tnno-for ‘ God save the Queen/ ” 

“ Well — go,” says Ghveston. “ But do take care of 
yourself, and see, Nell, that she avoids draughts/’ 

It is only when they are gone that Gavoston rerncm- 
hors that ("ccilia had not given him a kiss at parting. 
She was not very well, perhaps, poor darling— she 
looked Ciishod. 

.i: :1c ^ 3t; i): 

As Mrs, Gavoston and Nell enter the di-awing-room 
at “’Bachelor Villa” someone has ^ust “ kindJ}*^ consented 
to sing/* The motes, powerful if a little cracked, are 
shaking the chandelier. Jir. Nobbs, meeting thefri 
with effusion, performs his* giwting in dumb show, 
and leads them to a comfortable louango with many 
bocks and nods and wreatVd snules — but never a word. 
The “ heavmily maid” has descended! 

Wliispering is going on gully, noverthelose. No one is 
supposed to e^ak out loud'^whilst the singer or the fjla3'er 
is delighting the audiemta, and yet soteehow everj^ono 
manages to carry on a conversation, bo the same more 
or less brilliant. 

The wpmen .arc, out and out, the best at this game, 
especially the i^arried ones, who have learned the art 
of talking without appearing to do^so, and are murmur- 
ing beneath their breath gay little scandals to the men 
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besido them, under cover of their fans. The fan ia a 
great institution^ 

Hero and there dotted round the room arc the usual 
young men, who evidently regard the girl of the period 
as their lawful worshipper. Uaring the pauses between 
the songs these youtns stand or sit — ^generally they sit 
— listening benignantly to the artless pratjtlo of the 
maidens with a smile that seems to say ; “ YeS* I know, 
ril bo good to 3’'Ou for a bit, 1 won’t stir. I’ll lot you 
have a crow over all your other sisters, who 1 cun see 
are devoui'ed with jealousy because they have failed to 
secure me. Yea — ^go on! VM give j^ou five minutes, 
oven ten, if you happen to be a little more anuibing 
than is the rule with your absurd sex/’ 

There are a few cither men, even worse than thcRo 
conquerors. Men who refuse to stir ft*om the wall, to 
which they have apparently glued thomscljg)s, at* the 
voicp of the charmer, chann she never so wisely. In- 
stead, they stand stiffly in, a row (there are three of 
them), frowning at their irrepuDacbable boots and evi- 
dently at feud with all the world. Thoso^aro the shy 
men! 

I say, this is beastly slow/’ says Grant, who has got 
wedged in a corner with McNamara and a fe^Y others, 
and who can sec Nell at the end of the room, lo. king a 
very dream in her soft white gown, and beaming in the 
most heartless fashion on that ass Trent. As long as 
this confounded song going on it is^impossiblo to go 
to her. ^ 

“ Slow — but sure I'^ sayr Mr, McNamara firmly. ‘‘ Ter- 
ribV sure I Tbo^only thing to do on such an occasion 
as this, is to hold tight and nray for the morrow.” 

To morrow won’t see me alive if this goes on !” Fays 
iirs, Wilding. ’ I do hate & place where everyone can t 
Bpoal* at once/* She puckers up her prettj^ brows mo':;t 
miserably. • ♦ 

‘•Ah, you must feel iy* says Mrs. Chance, who is bit- 
ting beside her, and who can never resist a thrust. 

Mrs. Wilding stares at ber« throi^h her pince-nez, 
sufficiently long to make even Bella feeT uncomfortable. 

“So good of youl? says she at Iast,*“ quite a compli- 
ment. But of course I’m not ‘ everyone' 1 For all that 

12 * 
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I like to hear mv own voice Bometimes. And that 
man—’* i^roviuenco unfortunately has given Mrs. 
Wilding an ear — where music is eoneeimed. 

At tli0 end of the room where the piano stands, a 
young man, short and remarkably stout, is yelling about 
fho toiTOrs of the deep. He is evidently under the iin- 
proHsion that the night is wild, and that there is a tre- 
inondoas stemn on. Why—does not transpire, as the 
evening is of the very ralidost order, an<i the soft swish, 
swish of the sleepy waves as they break upon the shore 
below is eminently reassuring. 

But the stout young man has plainly his own ideas 
of the night. He breathes hoiTors about it from bis 
boots and shrieks warnings of it from the top of his 
liearl* Finally ho desires everyone to go and search the 
beach for the lonely dead. 

Not a soYil stirs? Having indeed given no motive for 
thivS tiresome order, naturally everyone is reluctant to 
rtm down to the sea in full dress — salt winter destroys 
one’s frocks so (lroa(lfull^^ 

As if angered by ilioir cold refusal to search for the 
coJ 7 >scs, he gi’ows violent, repeating his request four 
times, until at last everyone begins to wish he was a 
corpse, and notion the beach cither, but well at tlio 
bottom of tlic raging sea ho has so loudly insisted 
on. 

Wliat the jeiK^o ails him ?** says Mr. McNamara, his 
indignation bringing out a lovely touch of the brogue. 
‘‘ He must Im) aw^blly bad, anyway. AVhy doesn’t Soine- 
ime give him a dixip of brandw?” 

Presently the stout man, exuausicd apparently bj^ his 
appeals, goes down, as we can Ally Jiofo ius waves do 
tf>o, and stepping into an admiring crowd round him, 
a(‘(*epts their eongratulations^liinply. 

“ It trikes it out of me BO*much,** says ho with a lan- 
guid air. . ♦ 

“ But, dear fellow, consfilcr what joy you give,** erics 
Mr. Nobbs, ecstatically, patting hibi gently ou the bacdc. 

Mr. Nobbs has many laults, and one painful vica. Jlo 
is an amateur musieian. * 

“Thank goodness tbaPa over,*’ says Mrs. Wildiug to 
Sir Stephen, who has* Joiited tiie 'little ^pterie in the 
corner. 
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Several other people have come up too, aud now no 
one eooms inclined to move. Not even Grant. Noll has 
disappeared with Trent. 

“ Is that Miss McGregor going to sing now asks 
Mrs. Chance, bending tovrards Wortley. and speaking in 
a low, confidential tope. **How dreadfiilly plain nho 
does look, poor dear girl! quite old in that gown.*’ 

Indeed, Miss MeGi;egor — who, if one of the best of 
girls, is decidoilly one of the plainest — is wrapped up to- 
night — it would be a more mockery to call her droased — 
in the very fustiest way. 

“Tve heard people say she is twenty,” says Mrs. 
Wilding with a little giggle. 

“Twenty what?” asks Mickey — “ stone?” 

No one answers this amazing question. Perhaps 
bor‘ausc it is so easy. 

“ Do you know 1 like that girl?’’ says Grant sud- 
denly. ^ 

“ * The faint praise that damns ’ ” returns Mrs. Chance 
in her slow, hesitating way. “ Do you think?” smiling 
at her brother, “you are the only one who Admires her. 
Oh, I could tell you many. They say she is very rich, 
you know — ^that she has — well, more .suitors than most.” 

“ I hoard Stairs was distinctly cpris there,” say^ young 
Manners, who has joined them. 

“Oh, noT Mrs. Chance looks directly at Wortloy, 
compelling his gazo. “ Captain Stairs is not in love with 
her. Ho— has other thoughts.” 

Sho*has convoyed hor^meaning to Stephen perfectly. 
Jt is always her desire to^araa^o Nell and her sister m 
his eyes. But the odd, quoor thing of it all is, that in 
her endeavour tofdama^e thorn, she only destroys her- 
self. Each word against Nfll and her sister only sets 
Wortley against the sayer of it. As she hopes to 
dostr<^ Nell, so she destroys herself, 

Atfhis mome^^ Wortley almost disliko8,hcr. 

“ What I thinl! about poor Aiss McGregor is that she 
is so dull ” say? Mrs- Witding. 

“On tbe erntrary, I bear she is immensely clever,” 
says Grant. • • . 

“Ah I that no doubt is why she ifi so dlill. The 
smarter yon Aro, the Stupider you seem sometimes,” 
says Mrs. CLance. 
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“ I don’t believe a word of it.” Mrs. Wilding, who 
pridcfl herHoif on her esprit, thi'owfl up her saucy l^ead. 

1 don’t believe she’s got an idea in her. If she had ii 
would come out.” 

“ I’m afraid 1 can^t let you rest happy there,’* Bays 
Wortley. She’s written something for J%e Depths this 
month. ’ 

Manners laughs. ^*Have The D^tlis swallowed it?’’ 
asks ho. 

“ Well, in a senso.” 

“I hope there is no chance of its reappearing,” says 
Mielvoy. No one takes an)" notice of this pleasantry. 

“It is rather advanced. On the whole duty of 
Wtman! Not seen it? .Argues yourself uihcou. 
Everyone is talkiii* about it. Thorough — very thor- 
ough^” says Mr. Nobbs, who has just come up and has 
heard something of the conversation. “JSlie's taken up 
quite a new lino, ye know.” 

“That’s iho thing, nowadays,” says firant; “you 
might shriek yourself (Vad with cloquc*ieo over the old 
theories, ambno one would listen to you, but just strike 
<mt a fresh loot-path, and all will run with you along 
it. Something unout women lor ohoico — cigarettes, or 
brandy, or trousers, or hospital walking, and there you 
are. It's a comjiliment, yon see,” (dieeking Mrs. U ikl- 
iug’s indignant, disclaimer. “It shows bow much you 
are on the brain. No getting rid of your fascinations. 
j\nd it’s not rude, '.only pructicaL 1 haven’t said u word 
about flirting, have 1?” • • 

Here Mrs. Wilding fiiakcs p furtive giaraacc at him, 
and declines behind her flin. 

“ Well anyway, in spite of htr elovcjness, I think she 
wants a push^ says McNaguira, who nas all an Irish- 
man’s ahhoiTonce of tiglinoss. “ She may be a good girl 
and a clever one, but by Ofeorgo” — this to Grant in a 
\vhuj>cr — “if you took nor at all, it haveilo he 

with many grams of salt,^ 

Grant laugb.^. 

“ Well, certainly, says he, “she is a backward move* 
meat. Howcve.r, I hcaV Ctairs--*---’’ 

“ Nonsense, yqu know Stairs as well m I do ” 

“She’s got money/’ jiajrs Grant- • 

“ And*\\ hat’s that ?” says the Irishman.* “ Look here, 
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Orapt, this is how I look at it! How would your toa 
taste if you had to drink it opposite to her every morn- 
ing of your life for the next fifty years? Bitter, I 
thTnk, eh ?" 

Grant inakes no reply. He is looking acroM the ro om 
to whore Miss McGregor is standingji«i||t£i'tt(l^^ 
Someone has just come up to telaio ft- 

and beautiful. 

liji 


i^ucblish- 


CHAPTEl 


2V-~- 




Give not thy tongue 4oo great a liberty 
oner.” ^ • 

word unspoken w like the sword in the Bcabbard, thine, 
vented, thy sword is in another's baud.*’ 


If 


“She’s gob her foil now/' says ho at Jasi. fJvcry- 
ono looks as he is looking. Miss McGregor, heavy, fnl, 
and hideous, poor girl, has now a companion, a slender, 
exquisite creature, the sombre hues of wnoso gown 
throws out the delicate fairness of her flesh- 

Cecilia ])crha})s has never looked so lovely. Always 
colourless, she is to-night a little paler than usual ; her 
hazel eyes arc gleaming, and there is in thorn a. touch 
of wpressiori, of expectation that enhances their bril- 
liancy. t,, 

Some one comes up to her, addresses her, and all at 
or ?o the palloi^ fadesf and a soft and delicate Hush 
springs to life upon her cheeks, Her lips part in a 
happy smile; her eyes Silate. Alasl poor Cecilia! 
Cecilia, who so seldom thinks — ^who has* no thought 
nowrof the many eyes upon her, save two only, and 
they are eager*enough to satisfy any ond; Cecilia, who 
has no fear or knowle^e of \he road on which she has 
already sot her dainty ieet. 

“How charming Mrs- Gavc^ton lijoks with a coloury’ 
says Mrs- Chanco. “And how seldom she has one. it 
is quite a pleasure to look at ber^now, * 1 think Captain 
Stairs should be accorded a vote of thanks for giving us 
such a delightful idea of her.’* 
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Sir Stephen Boat^ himself in a low chair just behind 
her. This gives her the most cxiremo satisfaction! In 
time, after all, even against such heavy odds, she may 
win. And to bo Lady Woriley! To bo able to step 
upon and crush to the earth the dotestod Marta, would 
bo worth a world of dissimulation. Nell is somewhere 
near, and still Sir Stophen lingers with her — and Alee, 
loo ! Jly-the*byo, whut on earth docs the latter mean 
by lagging hero instead of strengthening his cause with 
her ? Has ho already tired I This thought annoys Iter, 
but it has its antidote. Perhaps the girl is not so dan- 
g(TouH as she believes — a little chit like that, with just 
a Hiiucy nose, and if saucier eye — Upshaw! there is not so 
much to fear after all. Her spirits rise. What is Sir 
Stephen going to say? Nothing ^hout herself it seems, 
after all ; r^ither about the thorns in her flesh. 

“That is* twice, I think, says he pleasantly, in a low 
tone heard by her alone, a tone that •savours of C‘ 5 ufi^ 
rtcnlial discoarse and tli^m delights her, “ that you have 
insinualed something against Mrs. Gavostou.” His iiian- 
iior is quite Cind and riieo. 

? Insinuated T Bella gives him a sweet but re- 
proachful glance. 

“ Well, it sounded like it. I daresay 3^011 didn i mean 
it. Of course I can see now that j'ou didn’t; but people 
seem to have got into a way of running her down. 
Havo.nT j*ou noticed it? It’s because she's so preUy, 
perhaps.” • ^ 

“ Perhaps,” sai^s Bella, l»earin/|; this better than could 
be expected. “ Yes, I hqvo noticed it, over since Cap- 
tain Stairs’ return. 1 am su**'' fi-nfu in <nnf 

dreadful i<ioa, but ” 

“Well?” impatiently. 

“ 1 think,* perhaps, she and her sister are people with 
w,hom one should be very guarded in one’s relatiotij^iips. 
BAar Sicphoh^ I hope ym will nott^i|c mo unkind, or 
in any way censorious, i hJ^ve, I assure you, quite an 
aditiitaiion for Mrs. (laveston, and also for dear little 
Ndl, who.probably will, after a time, grow more earnest, 
less volatile, and dfr— fosl. 1 mean-^the latter is an 
odious term)— junt at present she is, don’t you think T 
— her. little hesitation *comi0g on again—^Must a very 
little, eh r 
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I might perhaps/* says Wortley, smiling, if I knew 
what.it m you want to aay/* 

‘*Ah! well, no matter. Better suppress the unkind 
word always, however wcU deserved ; and it is only to 
you, a cousin, I would so speak. But of course, you 
will understand my anxiety .whore Alee is concerned, 
his evident, moat oi>on admiration for.hcr*—^* 

‘^You should not make yoursplf unhappy too soon/’ 
mya Sir Stephen calmly. There is always hope. She 
may refuse him T* 

lie myn this without the smallest sign of feeling, but 
in I'oalifcy his heart siriks. There doesn’t seem to bo 
very much hope in that direction. ^ * 

lie is quite unaware of it, but ho has said the one 
thing that could most annoy and disquiet the amiable 
llclia. 

‘‘And flo break his heart/* crioB she in sulnhiod tones. 
‘*Y<ui must indeed think her a determined coquette (o 
expect such a termination as that And no doubt you 
are wiser than I am ; you can sec through her, whereas 
1 can only judge from the surfuco. A ccKjucito, you 
call herV” this in a slightly raised tono for Mrs. Wild- 
ings bencBt, who is now passing them bound on a 
voyage of discovery to tho tea room — “yes, yes, you 
are right!” 

“1 don’t think I called Miss Prendorgast anything/’ 
says Sir Stephen in a somewhat annoyed tone, but Mrs. 
Wilding has gone on, and fails U) hcar/him. “ I should 
not pn^urne to do so — j-” 

“Although you are in. a sense her guardian ?” says 
Mrs. Chance. “You,*^ with a’little laugh, call 

her to account.*’ t • 

“ You mistake our telatio^jjs when you suggest that,” 
says Wortley. “ There is only one thing I oxer thought 
of calling her.” Ho pau6C8,*and Bella fixes her eyes on 
his iif a sort of dumb terror. The fixity of her regard 
makes him eonstdor his wordij^ and ail at otice he sees 
the significance of them^^tbe-^the frwfA of them. 

“ And that?” asks Mrs. Chance in a low tone. 

“ A mere thought not worth repeating,” says bo, so. 
indifferently, that she feels reassured. ^Perhaps it was 
somotbiiig opprobrious! At thi8% moment Maria, in a 
distinctly ehuoby old velvet gown, looms on the hoti* 
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zon, and Mr. McNamara, gathering up bis limbs in wild 
ha 3 le» prepares fur flight. 

Hero comes the Boss — Vm oflP,” says he. 

It is the signal for flight— soon this oornor of the 
banquot-hall is deserted. 

Mrs. Wilding, who had been the first to see and run, 
has by this timo' reached the end of tho room where 
Noll is now sitting, Manners beside her. The instinct 
of mischief prompts her to bend over Nolls chair and 
whi^)er to her: 

“Someone has been calling you a ooquctto.”i 

‘'I don’t care/' says Nell laughing, “ IVe been •illod 
even a cahbagi before this — only it was chou. Then it 
dq^^sn’t sound so bad in French.’* 

Ah, hut — I'd have it out with him if I were you.” 

“.Out whore,” mockingly, tho garden ?” 

‘‘ For ('noice, yes,”.8a3’s Mrs. Wilding, who likes Nell, 
and dislikes Mis’ Chance,” as she calls Bellft, Shn had 
live<l all her eai'licr j^cars in the West Indies, and had 
had a good deal to clo with Negroes and their little 
wavs; and* this seems to her quite a luii)py name for 
Bella, whom she dislikes. She likes Nell, liowevor, and 
leols sure if the girl were to bring Wortlcy to book over 
this littio aflair, many happy consequcricea might ac- 
crue. Nothing like a garden for a row !” 

“But who am 1 to scold?” 

“Ah I you know, you know I 'Not Mr. Grant, any- 
Ava>\ But Mr, Grant has a cousin” — she hesitates, shrugs 
l»er shouldoiu a sister,” says she with A faint 

grimace. Then this extrcmdly vulgar young Avoman 
bends oven lower and places her lips near Nell’s oar. 
“Ten men can bring a horse ‘to wattT, but one cannot 
make him drink ; I pity ‘ His Chance.’ ” 

Now ali ibis, if clear to Mrs. Wildi.ng, is Greek to 
Nell, who is blind to thc^ fact that Bella has set her 
mind on bcung Lady Wortley, and indeed, if w'Oro 
knowfi to her, it would Jmrdly have gpven her a second 
tliought. But what she docss understand is, that Sir 
Stephen had called her a coquette, (arnrf to Mrs, Chance. 
To tell the truth, *this rather amufeesber than otheiwise, 
but that idea of WiWiug s to bare it out with him 
is good. She has ofleu wished to have it out with him 
about many things. 
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>Sho looks up over her $lioulder to give an answer to 
iirs. Wilding, but that mischievous croatnre has disap- 
iioared, and ’instead, she me^ta Grant’s eyes gating into 
jiers. 

** Como into the garden, it is lovely there,*’ says ha 
lie has edged in between Manners and her, and there 
is entreaty in hie voice and gaao. She thinks for a 
moment before replying* Perhaps this will be one way 
of having it out with nor stern guardian* Sho has an 
undefined fooling that ho objects to her intimacy with 
(rrant. No doubt, she thinks scornfully, because Alec 
is not well off, Sir Stephen’s whole mind seems bent on 
money I As if money meant anything at all* 

‘-Js there a garden?” asks she* She doesn’t know 
much about Mr. Nobbs* resources. 

“ A Boiull but enchanting one.” 

lmpo8siJ>lo to lose one’s way?” 

I >n fortunately, yes.” 

At this they both laugh, and Ncm, rising, ac<*ompanic8 
him to (he open window of the villa that leads to the 
grounfl beneath, by moans of a stop or two. She has 
the satisfaction of passing by Sir Stephen as she goes. 

I hoar the garden is so pretty,” says she^ end ling 
at him. 

“ It isn’t a howling wilderness,” returns Woi-tley 
]>loasantly, ‘‘ but Pd advise you to take a cloak with 
you. A heavy mist is lulling.” 

“ Oh, how lovely 1” says she, ‘‘ Pcrhaps*at last I shall 
fool coot” \ 

Indeed the room inside had giwm oppressively warm. 
Out here it is delightful# The little pleasure ground 
irt lit with crimson ^amps-^bovond is the little tennis 
ground. And hero is the little^garden filled witjn moon- 
beams, that put the ChinoBo lamps to shame. It is all 
rrry litthj. 

“IsnTit like Npbbsl” says Gmnt^ sneering at his 
host in the most unhands^nio “^ay, considering how 
very happy ho is at the present moment. “ Not a big 
stretch m the whole thing, Come,and sk; dpwn here.” 

Here is another littleT” a mere tiny toy gf a sumraer- 
houso, made of pine logs^ and heathen 

and wth a cosy ebrner at the end of it. 

It* looks a stupid place,” says Nell, peering into it. 

Q k . n 
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‘‘It lookR like »nails and things. Ughl I’d be afraid 
to Bit down here.” 

Not with me ?” says Grant. 

Nell—it k very dark^onceala her laughter Buccees- 
fully. 

“Oh, I foriMit,” Bays sho. **Of coutbo, you are a 
soldier, I‘--^poma])S I — might venture with you,** 

“Oh, I Buy, what rot I” says Grant. “Here, eonio 

on Ho catches her hand, and sho follows him 

into the summer-house. Having caught lier hand, ho 
holds it. 

“Nell,” says be, squeezing the little hand tightly, 

“ I “ ho stops, and tries to see her faco in the dim 

light, hut .the shadows are too much for him, and her 
lUco remains a mystery. “You don’t mind my calling 
you Nellyfdo 3 'ou ?” 

“Oh, no,” says Miss Prondergast calmly. “All my 
friends call me Nell, and you arc my friend too, aren’t 
you?” ^ 

“You know very well I am,” says Grant. “And 
more than that, “ If ho pauses — “ if evrrt/ one calls 
you Noll, 1 wi.sh 1 might bo allowed to call jn)ii somc- 
Ihing else. Pd like to give you a name that no one else 
givc& you. Alay I ? Oan 1 ?” 

“ But it’s so limited,” says Nell. 

“ It isn’t. I’ve asked and I know your real name is 
Penelope. Can’t J call you Pen ?” 

“ If you think it nicer than Noll,” says sho, “ But 
for my own part, I think Nc^l is the better of tfio two ; 
though after all, perhaps not. Pen I To pon, to write, 
means life-^hrxt Nell — kneUy tjiat sounds like death and 
the grave 1 ” ^ 

“’i'ruc^ true,” agrees Hb cagex*ly. ^*Thcn it shall be 
Pen. And that will bo a name all to ourselves.” 

Nell looks at him, her eyes thoughtful, meditc^ivo. 

“That 'would be aelfish, wouldn’t it?” says she. 
“Other people might <?are to know that 1 have another 
name that doesn't sound like the crack of doom.” 

asm , 

“ W«o’ll leVitbe an open question,” says Nell sweetly. 
“I’ll think <frcr iL And it really doesn’t matter at 
all ” • ^ 

“ It does— it does,” says Grant “I want to speak to 
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you, but you aro always ^oing — you're going noa\'^ 
catching her dress. 

‘‘J’m not indeed,” saya NeU, who after all, had only 
been extricating a bit oj lace from the nail in the seat. 

« Well, listen, then ” says he, still holding her, how- 
Tver, as if not sure of her., ^‘Thb oilier day at that 
tournament, yoil said I could not ydu your frocks 
and hats/* ^ 

/ said that! You must bo dreammg’^ — indignantly. 

‘'Well, you said something tantamount to it. But I 
(ould— .soon. I’m bound to got on. I could give you 

those, a!id nmix) in two years. 1 could give you ’ 

he breaks off, and then goes on again. ‘‘It’s no use 
talking about Ma/, That’s done. 1 have given you all 
I have already, and all I am. You know that/^ 

There is a long pause Noll has drawn ba#lc a little 
into the fxirtheet corner of the ‘'cosy,” and is wondering 
by what means flight may bo made honourable to her. 
Grant is still holding her hand, a/frl as she gets to the 
end of the bench, succour seems at an end. Whe feels 
imprisoned, caught I 

“ Won’t you speak?’* says Grant <^1 want dnly one 
word. I give you overytlung — won’t you give mo - — 

Suddenly Miss Prendorgast springs to her feet; a !iitlo 
sharp cry of fear escapes her. 

^‘Oli! there aro earwigs hero,” cries she, springing 
towards the opening of the summer house, and begin- 
ning to shako her dress violently. “ I felt,ono, 1 know I 
did! Oh, what a horrid placet Bo lot us'hurry back 
to the house, Mr. Grant, do. I hoar they pinch badly, 
and they aro so ugly too.^ Bid they”— anxiously, most 
anxioiisly, and witir distressed, flickering eyelids— did 
they pinch you ?’* 
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' CHAmS XXV. 

*• Oh, thou nnfafthfuL still as ever dearest/ 
that in iby beauty to my eyes app^atesi* 
lit fancy minpj now to ro-awaken, 

My love unshaken.” 

She runs gaily along tho little gravelled path until 
alio comes to the light of tho lamps streaming through 
all the windows, Grant following. 

Ho is feeling a little angiy with her, ospooially ns ho 
can see that she is smiling. Suddenly, however, her 
smile changes, and her steps grow more decorous. 
Upon a bench, in the full glare of the light, Cecilia is 
silting, Philip Stairs hosidolier. 

“Is that you, Cissy says Noll, hoping Cocilia had 
not scon her little rush of a moment ago. Cecilia might 
not like it; when people are married, they are very 
particular, according to Nell, who thinks she knows so 
inan}^ things. 

Cecilia, however, had not soon her, or anything else, 
or thought of anylhiiig, except tho exquisite beauty of 
the night, and tho joy of being out here— just here!^' 

“Yes,’* cries *phe, iu a low voice, that strikes Nell as 
being so full, so rich, so inexpressibly happy, fjho lifts 
one hand and wafts a kiss tuTher sister from her linger 
tip.s, and Nell wafts her one back again. 

“ What friends Cecilia and Phil are,*' says Nell lightly, 
as she and Grant go on to tho house. 

“ Evidently/ says Grant in a leisurely sort ,of way, 

bo has bad many thingrfbeaton into his brain by Bella, 

Bella hewlf is standing nt tho window as^jthoy go 
in, with Mrs. Cutforth^Boss, who haa all the air of nn 
advanced crusader abotit her. 

“Mrs. Gaveston is not here to-night 7^‘ says she when 
the first salutations have gone by between her and Nell. 

“ Oh, yes ;^she is/ says Nell 

“ 1 shouldn’t bar© thought so/ says Maria, growing 
bigger and her voic© more bass, “I^haven't seen her 
anywbor©«* 
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“ Well, you couldn’t seo hey bore,** answers Noll inno- 
cently, who hasn’t the faintest notion of what she is 
insinuating. <^Sho is out tbore/’ pointing dolicatoly 
towards the garden* Gt*ant groans inwardly* 

“Oh, indeed aays Mrs* C<itforth*Bosa* “Sho will 
catch cold, I should think, To be in the open air for 
three-quarters of an hour, at this time, even in the 
depths of shmmer, is more than most people are equal 
to.” 

“ Perhaps she is studying the stars/^ says Bella, with 
quite a funny littlq smile, tnat makes her brother long 
to strangle nor. ‘‘ Students of nature forget so many 
things,” 

“ I don’t think she is so learned a person as you im- 
agine,” says Nell, who thinks Mrs. Chance’s manner im- 
pertinent, but does not know why, “and she is not 
studying anything, for the matter of that. She is sit- 
ting on the bench outside there” — with a little gesture 
— “ with Captain Stairs.” ^ 

It is so direct, so openly expressive of ignorance of 
all that has been hinted, that oven Mrs. Cutforth-Boss 
— who is a stern moralist, and a most uncompromising 
enemy — gives away. 

“ That girl is either a knave or a fool !** says in a 
hurried whisper to Bella. “ For choice — Pooir* ' 

She depjirts on another mission forthwith, 

“ The garden seems to have charms,” says Mrs. Chance 
to Nell, with her prettiest smile. ** You hnvo been there 
too.” • V 

“ Yes. Haven’t you?’’ osks Ncjl. 

Now, no one haa asked ^tho fair widow to view the 
lundsc '.po o’er” front the lampUt garden, and theroforo 
tliis question of Nell’s enrages 4icr. 

“No,” says sbe^ promptly. •“Stephen” — she* pauses, 
fearing to see a change in the girie l>ut change 
there is^none. To JSTeu— rSir Stejdmn, so far, is nothing 
srive a most disagreeable gaardiHQ ! “ Stephen wanted 
me to go out^ but Z am epir^fndd She pauses 

meaningly. 

“ Chills ?” suggests Nell- , 

“ Oh, no. Public opinion 1’^ , 

Here Mrs. WiWing, wlio i« fisfenmg, and who has 
Mickey at her elbow — Mr. McNamara having ^liscovered 
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that life (for the hour or so) is not worth living 
unless Mrs. Wilding lives it with him — m the most de- 
corous sense, of put in a word or two : 

“Public opinion must be a bad lot,'* says this daunt- 
less young woman, “ if it can*t lot two or three ]H'oplo 
walk about in the moonlight, without having furniture 
thrown at thorn.*’ 

Mrs. Chance looks at her with a gentle regard. 

“Furniture is a good word,** says she, “if a littlo 
American— Public opinion comes to two wwds, an<l 
good ones also 1 Both cost the losers of them a groat 
deal.” She turns back to Nell, and almost impon epti- 
bly draws her farther into the recessiM of the curtains. 
“ 6ir Stephen thinks much of public opinion/’ says she. 
“ Although you would hardly think so. lie is very — 

very Ilor hesitation comes on again here. “ You 

have noticed ?” 

“What?” Nell’s eyes now, in turn, demand answer 
from her. 

“ Oh, you k/iowf lie is very particular about certain 
things. Sobriety of conduct, and so on. lie ” 

“ You seem to me to dohcribc a prig/’ says Nell, who 
is growing a little interested. 

“ Ah I you are so young,” says Bella radiantly. “ What 
a (leiir girl you arc I So sweet I so — — ” vaguely — “ Iw- 
possibhy but Sir Stephen — 1 am afraid he hates the ‘im- 
possible’ J lie Wants ” 

“Eeally, I don’t care 'what ho wants/’ says Nell ; slio 
makes a little swift movement of her young arm that 
puts the curtain to orto side, and lays bare the room. 
She lays bare too (though really th<>y have their clothes 
on), JicNaraara and Alijs. Wilding, who are evidently 
choking^over some new joke. “ You may regard him as 
a god, if you like, but to*me, he 

She pauses. 

says BoUaJ/who can see Sir Stephen just 

behind her, though Nell cannot “He is ” bho 

pauses. 

“ Cross and disa^eeable t” snya Nell. She stops and 
then repeat^ hersolf with even greater force. “He h 
the crossost pci’sorf that ever 1 met/’ ^lo says with con- 
viction. 

Mrs. Chance moves away, brushing by Wortlcy, and 
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by a word carrying him with her. He had heard Noll’s 
answer, and was thoreforo ensllv taken anywhere. 

Mrs. Wilding, turning to McNamara, makes a dis- 
gusted gesture, 

“ That girl isn’t worth an^hing I” -says she; “ Wlrat 
a fool to give herself away like that, and he listening/' 
She didn’t know he was listening*^’ 

‘‘That makes her the bigger fomi One, nowaday.^, 
if one is a one at all^ dias ears at tho back of one’s 
head, instead Of in tho silly, natural fashion we’ve boon 
brought up to believe in. Our forefathers have much 
to answer for. With thought they could have turned 
our ears both ways. Consider what advantages vpo 
should have gained by that! What knowledge of our 
neighbonrs ! Their real opinions would bo worth many 
millions. Poor old Noll! I wish she hadn’t said that, 
and to that woman of all othei's, who wifl certainly 
make mischief out of it.” 

“ She only used the word ‘crop^.’ That really moans 
nothing — to nobody. But Mrs. Chance is not nobody. 
With her that simple word will bo developed into that 
‘ ill-tempered brute’ !” 

“ It sounds like her,” says Mr. McNamara gloomily. 
“She’s always sayiug something that gets one’s back 
up. She’s troublesome I — can’t keep off the grass, yo 
know.” 

“ Oh, yes, I know !” Mrs. Wilding lociks round. She’s 
gone now, anyway.” 

“jfnd may the Mickey muttelrs something in 

round, good Irisli, and ^at he means to 1)0 sotfo voie^ 
]>ut which sends Mrs. Wilding (who ought to know 
better) into silent^onvufaionS. 

» ^ « 

But out in the garden hqi’e, under tho silent stars, no 
.enomoua words are to bo hoard. The sweet and gener- 
ous iffght is spr^ding its riches all abroad, and fj'oin 
tho little garden* over there, jC gentle wind is bringing 
dainty perfbmos firoin the drowsy flowers. A most 
delicate darkness has s^tled down on lawn, and walk, 
and shrubbery, but overnead tho skyls bright with in- 
numerable stars. > « 

Tho quiet of the hour has fhllhn on Stairs. Silting 
out hero with Coctlia beside bim, the present seems sud- 
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denly tc vanish away, and the ]W8t to live again. He 
had heard many things since his return — had listened 
with apparent oarelossnoss to rassing rofercncos to Ce- 
cilia, whilst his whole heart hna soul were on fire. 

And eveiT idle word bad told him that his pretty 
girl, the girl he had lejft with soft eyes, fUll of nneon- 
sciouB love for hiea, had been most cmelly betrayed. 

There could be no last, lingering doubt about it. She 
had been hurried into marriage; with a man old enough 
to be her father, and in no way congenial ; she bad been 
thrust into his arms against nor will — a gentle, fright- 
ened, bewildered victim. At times when this knowl- 
edge grew upon him he used to curse the dead memory of 
her mother, but always, always ho eionoratod Caveston. 

It would indeed bo imimssible to look on that honest, 
upright gentleman, and not know at once that treachery 
of any sort would bo beyond him ; that truth unswerving 
was bis watchword, and that death itself would be pref- 
erable to disloyalty of- any kind. 

lie too had bccu betrayed — ^perhaps more basely than 
cither Geoiiin or ho, Stairs I 
He turns suddenly, and looks at Cecilia — how silent 
she too has grown I Mrs. (Tsveston is leaning forwai-d 
— her elbows on her knees, her chin sunk into the palms 
of her hands. She is smiling as if at some inward mem- 
ory, and her eyes, staring straight botbre her into the 
darkness, are smiling too. It strikes Stairs with a shock 
of horrible Joy, that never since his return — since his 
second meotmg With her, has s>«e over looked so Bhiijiy 
— so content / ’ 

As though feeling his fixed regard, she turns slowly to 
him, her eyes still smiling, her liir lUll''-Qf half-awakened 
meaning. What meaning^ 

“ Ceoilia?” says he sudaonly' — hoarsely. 

“ Yes?” she bonds towards him eagerly— expectantly. 
Her ^es seam to entreat him. 

“Why— why did you upt widt?” exo&ims he in a low, 
but passionate tone. A$ he apeaks he moves— though 
not to touch her— -and all at, once the spell is broken. 
She springs ,to her feet. 

“ Wait— waitil” cries ihe, gaily. “ Why should I wait ? 
— and for what? Vde you?'* i^e laughs lightly, “you 
never told rao to wail.” 
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“ ITot in words !” says Philip, hardly knowing what ho 
says. • 

“Ahl wortlsl" sho' l^fn', a littlo fovorishly. 

“ Words ai^ so iii!»port^Jbi:;;'?y^ l^got that,'. Oh I how 
cold if) is ' Why,- Aow you 

look ^" .ber hhi gi^yrn ' now as 

laughter HfiU wBeB ;it oohiss breast. 

‘‘ Whatairs*:yicfe,ihMkihR'<>f‘?’’’'’' 'j,,!",',/";'' ' 

“ I don't.kno^. Of wbat should X he thinking?* Why 
should you sajfs bs "With the dirpresaioh of a man 
just routed; fi^ happy drdams to tV khbwlodge of 
actual wr^hedtlltse. You are right— lot us in." 

As they go, stepping into shadows hero and there, a 
huge white stone niarbingia corner is unseen by* Oeeilia 
— her toot coming a^instit she stumbles slightly and 
Stairs with an impulsivo gesture catches her liiind. ' 

" Oh !’! says sho. 

“ You are not hurt ?”— his hand is holding hers as in a 
vice. • • , 

“ No — no. But how fortunate you caught roe, I — 
was falling— I think ” 

She stops short. Her hand is still in his. Thoir eyes 
moot .... 

Cecilia’s face is ghastly as sho stops into the drawing-- 
room a moment later. Luck that so seldom attends her 
is, however, with her now. No ono is near— nO oho '^oos 
her, as with a sign to Stairs to go, she sinks into a chair 
in the recess of the window. 

A mfld littlo woman with a face like lllo placid sheep 
— a cousin of Nobbs— “w'bo is at present chaperoning" 
me, te-he-ho” — is singing ^“Ilome, sweeb itome” with 
vuviy variations— aift in a style that she oyidently flat- 
ters he. “self would give Madame Patti cause for thougljt 
— PS indeed it would 1 ;» : ' • 

i’his « apparently token by thfe gupsts as a jpolite hint 
to seek their own “^Weet homito/i as 'one bypnS they all 
have risen, aiid are only ‘whiting «or tho.torniiUation of 
the bravuras, to hid thefe bhst QoO(i-n^t.^^ ■ 

It is soon doiie. ''Farevl^>hhh heeh said by all. 

“ ‘ Partin' is such «we«* sniTowf " Vdkrle^ Mr. Nobbs 
in his shrill toehle as Nsll dkfhppP^in' thadarknoss. 

Noll waves hei*faafn^ to him j^hliy; ahd lhdn sinks back 
m her corner of the brougham. Cissy, for^a wonder, 
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does not seem inclined for conversation, so Noll perforce 
falls back on her own thoughts. They run hero and 
there, always stopping, however, at one point. Sir 
Stephen had not spoken to hor o^ice to>night t 
“ fVAat a temper that vmttched man must have f 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

“ Yet still there whispers the smell voice within.” 

“ Give roe to drink mundrivgora, 

That 1 may Bleep away this gap of time.*' 

# 

“ I WANT to go down to the beach and cateh crabs,” 
says Geoffrey. 

“So you can, when your tutor has left," says hii 
father. 

“ The tide will be in then,” says Geoffrey discontent- 
edly. 

An undor-ni.'ister from the school below comes daily 
'lip to (iavestou Park to teach the little heir of that de- 
lightful old place his three ll's. An hour each day i.s all 
1 hat is insisted on, but it must Ik) confessed that Geoffrey 
is an arrant idler — that Noll is another — and that ever 
since the lattqr’s appearance on the scone of Geoffrey’s 
_ life almost oveiy day has bo<jH a holiday for tha^young- 
ster. 

“ It will be Hiut some other day,” says Gaveston, who 
is reading his paper. Breakmst is ^ver, bwt still Cecilia 
and Nell are lingering aMho table running through thoir 
letters, dnd the few little scaled packets the post has 
brought. 

Gwffi^cy finding thi^ laatremark^hardly to'his taste 
sidles up to hts mother. 

“Tell Papa to give me a holiday,” whispers he. 
Cecilia looks up from her letter, and bringing him close 
to her, pleases his prdUy head against her Moulder. 

“ So monydioHdajnl” says she in a whisper too. 

“What’s 'that?’' asks Glaveston, lobking up, with a 
slight toupfa of irritation. He is in the middle of Mr. 
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Gladstone's last 6]}eeoh at Edinburgh, and is in a fino 
state ‘of irritation. The word “ hwcbiy” has come to 
him aoross his indignation^ and makes him a little ira- 
])aticnt. The Tory tmksaal ftowu that sits upon his 
lorohead makes mm look older, and tlie eua most un- 
kindly is shooting a gleam at him. that strikes diroctly 
on iho slight baldness of his head. 

“ Ho wants a holiday,” savs Coeilia indifferently. Tho 
indifToronce is so strange tnat tho boy edges closer to 
her, and looks up. Why doesn't she as^ Pappy to gis'o 
him one ? She always used to J 

“No — no— no I Koully it is alwayn holidays," says 
I'cter. Then all at once the fiown disappears, and ho 
nods at Geoffrey fondly — ^tho disappointment on tho 
little face has touched him. ‘*No holiday to-day, old 
man." 

“ But why not to-dny f’ asks Geoffrey aggrieved. 

“ THio simplest reason. Because you had one yester- 
day." 

“But that’s a longtime ago,” says Geoffrey, with such 
unmistakable signs of woo, that Nell, seeing his mother 
still silent, though always pressing the oloso-croppod head 
against her bosom — and wondering at her— comes to tho 
rescue herself. 

“This ono more day, Peter?" says sho coaxingly. 
“ V7e’ll be good from this day out, ho and I, we’ll f 'nay 
and study, until our brains crack — won’t we, Geolf? 
Como now, Peter, give us this one dak; pity the poor 
little school-boy!" 

"Poor littlo school-boy indeed,!’ says Peter, with kindljr 
contempt. “ I beliovo th^o is no ono on eorth to be en- 
vied so much as a fchool-Soy. A school-boy has but one 
duty m tho world— -to preparb his lessons h>r next day ; 
a id this, not borng his own miaster, he muBt'do— there 
lies th^.comfort of it — and though ho may approach tlio 
task with loathing, still, once done, be feels the glow of 
a good couscienco, and knows he can hold up his head 
with any man. Come now, Geoff^ you want to hold up 
your bead, don’t you?" ’ , 

“ I don’t 1 I wmit to catch entb^f lays Geoffrey with 
a half mutinous, half misobieVottSXgtanoc* at his father 
over his sbottldir. 

Gaveston and Nell burst out laughing. 
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" Soo how you’ve brought him up," says Petor to hia 
wife. have my doubts about the eieomess of -your 
own conscience affer that.’* 

Cecilia glances at him strangely for a moment ; then 
she laughs^ but her lauje^ter leatbs something to be de- 
sired in it. 

“ Perhaps I haven’t one— good or bad,” days she. She 
pushes the boy gently from her. "There go, prepare 
your lessons.” 

There is a n^to of regret in her tone, and Gaveston 
suddenly relents. 

Do you want him to have a holiday?" asks he, look- 
ing at Cecilia— prepared to yield indeed, knowing that 
Cecilia’s views or life as it should be lived, would mean 

Q otual holidays for everyone. And certainly there 
been a pained note in her voice. 

‘•Just ns' you like,” says Cecilia slowly, not looking at 
him. “ You shall decide." « 

The answer is so unexpected, so unlike Cecilia, who 
never hesitates about gaining her own point, that they 
all stare. The child most of all. 

“Oh I mamma!’’ cries he, rushing to her and precipi- 
tating himself again upon her breast. "And you 
to be good to me.” 

“ I am good to you, Geoffrey, I un'll be good to you, 
always— always I” holding the child to her. She rises 
abruptly to hot fret. Her face is very white. *‘Give him 
his holidajir, Peter.” 

There is soniothing almost, ..tragic in her gazff. It 
mi^nis indeed as though she had forced herself to make 
this small request. As though the asking of it is ter- 
rible to her. ‘ ^ 

“That is a command i” nays Gaveston slowly. And, 
indeed, perhaps it had sounded more like that than % re- 
quest! “Kiss your mother, Geoff, and then go and 
catch your erftbs.” Gathering up his jpapers, ho Veaves 
tho room. f 

“ Now net another holiday for a month, do you bear ?” 
says that soapegntea’a mother, in a quicker tone than 
usual. ‘|Not one,'mipdt Yotihwr? You will promise 
not oveii to aal| fhr ctys ?” . 

“Yes — yoB-^yos” cried 'bo joy&My. *“ Nellie, come 
down to the shore with me.” 
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“Presently — not juet yet. In an hour,” says Nell, 
following Cecilia to her sitting-room. “Co and feed 
your guTnea-pigs first, and send a message to your tutor, 
to eay you will not "Want him tQ*day. Xou should not 
lot him take the long walk up here for nothing.” 

“ No, of course, so inconsiderate," says Comlia, who 
had not tho^ht about it before. “ Beally," as the boy's 
footsteps cab be heard running down the hall, “he gets 
<oo much liberty. But it is so hard to refoee him any- 
thing, isn’t it?" 

“ lie’s a darling,” says Noll. 

“lie’s an angel." saw his mother, and believes it. 
“ Peter can refuse him, however." ^ 

“Peter is right, though," says Noll. “Ho ought to 
learu his lessons." 

“Yea, I know. But — Peter is a litile difficult, don’t 
you think ? If it came to a tug of war now, T shouldn’t 
like to bo on the side against Peter." 

Noll clasps her hands behind her head, and laughs 
gaily. 

“ My word, if it came to a tug between you and Peter, 
I’d back you,” says she. 

“That's sporting language,” sajrs Cocilia with a litllo 
wow, “and your guardian objects to masculine women. 
.And besides," with a quick sigh, “\ou know noiliing 
about it — about Peter, I mean. lie could be \ory 
hard.” 

“ When did you find that out?” • 

“ Ah I that’s what frigldons me. I hflvcn’t found it 
out at all ; but I know it’s there, and to bo always staud*- 
iiig on a volcano ’’ 

“ Pouf I” says Noil, flickfhg her fingci*s airily, “ 1 only 
hope when 1 marry I’ll got anjione half as easy to man- 
age as Peter. Why, you can \wist him i-ound your littlo 
igor.” 

“ Thtf Cord that would bind aify one' to my littlo finger,” 
raising her hand afld gazing withjopon love at that beau- 
tiful member, “ would oo a mere thread— and threads are 
easily broken. There— -never mind— sH down and lot us 
talk ovor oiiif danoo ” < ^ a. ^ 

It is now the day before that del^tfol occasion, and 
the very air seems full of it. ' 

“ Oh, I do hope it will be a sttcooss,” soys Nell roptor- 
14 
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ouely, “Not the ordinary well-gonooff sort of thing, 
but a regular triumph /” 

“It will— it shall r' dvioB Cecilia enthusiastically. Her 
eyes bad been a little languid— just a trifle disillumnnc 
up to this, but now they are full of life again^ sparkling, 
glowing. “I think IVe seen to everything. And tho 
hand certainly is beyond reproach.'^ 

“ Ho shall wo bo/’ says Nell, saucily. , . , “ Oh, what a 
pity . . . you’ve broken that scent bottlo. An old one! 
Oh, well it doesn’t matter. You will look lovely in your 
gown, Cissy, though I always think it was such a funny 
one for j’ou to ohooKC.” 

“ Why funny?’ ajittio sharply. 

“ A milkmaid 1 And you ! Y ou ought to have boon a 
queen — a fairy one.” 

‘'A quoou I — tut! I hate those stilted gowns* And a 
Titu)iia means your frock up to your knees or* leather, 
barely down to them. Peter would hardly eland (hat — 
complaisant as you think him.” 

“ A milkmaid 8 gown won’t come much lower.” 

“Mine will. Wiy, I ” she was going to say sho 

had worn a costume of that sort some years ago, but 
suddenly she checks herself. Cecilia, who all her life 
has thought so seldom, is beginning to think now. That 
dress, wdmn last sho wore one like it — it was at the darn e 
when sho bade good-bye to Hiairs — when first sho felt 
his lips on hoi’s. He had gone then without a definito 
woni, and there had been no word later. Oh I those 
drcadtVil — dreadful days when. sho had w’aitod, tWnking 
iio would write 

“Did you hear,” says* sho abruptly, “that Jiady Hop- 
kins is going to give a dance ’later ou V* 

“ Yos, it is to bo a costnme dance, too. I should like 
a now dross for that, ©sppcially,” laughing, “as you so 
dosptso the lowly maid business. Do you rornember at 
the Barksons’ dance last^’^ear?— no, of course ydu don t 
— ^yott weren't hofo — f»ow stupid ot me. But at all 
events liady Mary Cotirley wore a most charming gown 
— a Bible costume of some scurt ” 

“ Yes, I hearfl, the .Samaritan 'woman, I think, taken 
from that picture.”"^* 

“ No, it was nctf* mjB Cecilia, almosfl fiercely. “ Who 
would dress a woman like that? It was Jephtha’s 
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daughter It vrafl gorgeous and would suit me, but it 
would* bo very oxj)onHive/* 

“ There is always Peter T* says Nell drily. 

Peter ! To ask him fpr it1 No* No. I shall not 
do that again/* 

There outers into her eyes tJio look they had worn 
when she asked for (Teoffrey’s holiday a while ago. 
1'hcre is indeed a sort of subdued horror in them that 
startJos Nell. The girl had hitberto*beliovcd her sister 
to have married happily. To Nell, IVier is <5[uilo eon 
gonial, nay, niotf, most lovable, and, in spite of the 
liltio jar^ and breezes that must of necessity blow upon 
tho married life, she had told hci'self that (feeilia was a 
iortunate woman to have mot with so kindly a nature. 
Ihd lately it has been growing clear to her tnat Cecilia 
in Homo odd, extraordinary way has alwitys^i oortain 
fear of her hualianti. Not a fear of to-day only, but a 
fear that had begun at tho beginning, and has grown 
ever Hince-— iu shade, and hardly noticeable — until 
now I 

Ceeilia had eoidrollod herself almost immcdiafoly. 

‘‘ You know/’ says she, with a faint, rather strained 
R!nii(\ “ that I have sworn to keep within my allowanoo 
for the futur(»/* 

“ I ean'tim<ierstand you,” says Nell, frowning sljgl tly. 

You treat that dear Peter just as though be wme a 
guardian like that odious Sir Stopheru By^the*l>yo, 
Cissy, I haven't mentioned it before, f)ut did you notice 
that rrfgbt, at Mr. Nobbs*, that bo never once said so 
much as, * How d’ye do?* to mo. * Very rude, / call it.” * 

“Well, don’t say, ‘Howjd’ye do?’ to him to-morrow 
night,” say.s Cecilia laughing. “That will square you, 
By-tlie-bye, did you eay it to Wm at Mr. NobW ?” 

^No— I ” . 

“ Nell ! lies are naughty I It is plain to tno that you 
bohavodT very badJjj to him, and ^o, your guardian tool 
Oh! Silly girl! i hope you viyll make up for your 
folly to-morrow night I’^ , 

“I! — make up! You dotft know Tne,” cries Noll. 

tt Why speech suddenly feUi* her, Isnd she piakes 

for the door. \ i 

“ Come back-— i last word—a hint about Sjr Stephen.” 
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Kell conlemptuounly. “ I’m ^oing to find thorn and 
Gcofl" Sho elams tho door aomcwhat vtgoroifolr bo> 
bind bor.” 


CHAPTBR XXVII. 

f 

Ooino and trip it ft« vou go, 

On Uni light laniaAtie 

Motley’s tho only wear.*' 

Tubre is a hammorinpf on Cecilia's door, 

‘•Cissy, nro you ready! Are you ready? May I 
edino in ?. , How” — having opened the door without 
iniHHion — ‘‘are you getting on? How am 1 looking? 
Dix's this thing suit me, aller all 7 OA, Cissy ! “You — 
} ou 

Tho girl stops short, lost in adnnmtion! Ml‘^. Cav- 
eston as tho immortal milkmaid — “ Where are you goin/.», 
my pretty maid ?” — is a picture not to bo outrivailed hy 
any minter on earth. 

‘‘Alas I too pretty, Cecilia. Whore are you going ?” 

“ Como here, Noll. Lot mo look at you ! Such a Bo- 
Peej) ! J must say she has done that gown well. 1 for- 
gi\o lior her dunnijig now. Stand back a bit . . , do 
. . Marshanj,*’ to tho maid, “ isn't she perfect 7” 

“ Sho is indeed, 'm,” says Mai’sham, who, in hoi* secret 
soul holds both Noll and her mistress in contempt. Not 
that sho does not regard thpm with a certain atfeotion, 
hut with such an opportunity affoi^ded them of dress- 
iiip up” — to go like tho' ]|)oasantB around them! ‘ A 
milkmaid I A sheep-girl f' Glorified representations 
of thoso bucolic beings, no doubt, but when thero was 
“Queen Eliisabetb ano^Merry Antonqtto to choose fi'om I 
An*, etich a waste of <^o*s jewels too, and the mistress 
with a whole lot of *em, why, if she — ^Marsham — wore 
going to a par^-— it wouldn’t be -with a pail or a Merry 
Andrew thing ako tlfat, with a ribbon on the top of it, 
s/u'd go, butiwith and ” 

“ Look hwe ; weVe awfully late,” says Cecilia, tossing 
about tho ^iugs ou her dressing-table to find something 
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or other. “ Wo must burry. Peter has knocked twice. 
1)0 you know, Noll, I think fhncy balls ever eo much 
cheaper thuu other ones? X^ook at us now, wo don't 
want gloves I Such a saving 
Her dross cost thirty pounds, but she is so de- 
light fully happy in the idea tnat she has saved moruy 
over this affair, by choosing a costume that does not 
detiiand gloves, tnat Nell, whose sonso of humour is 
keen, refrains from laughter. * 

And, indeed, laughter would have been out Of place, 
for now Cecilia has changed her mind again. 

“ After all, I’ll take a pair of gloves with nio,’' decides 
hIio. “ Later on 1 may bo glad of thorn. I hate dancing 
without gloves, ono iools so undmssed. Where is my 
pail?” Is that it, Marsham ? Give it to mo. JIow ligl|t. 
Oh, there’s Peter knocking again. Coiue in, Peter. 
Como and look at mo. Uow am I ? IIow do 1 look ?*' 
She Tims to him, her face radiant. But a little way 
from him she stops. 

Oh, Nell, come and look at Peter t Isn’t ho perfect ? 
A very dream.** 

Indeed Gaveston, as Peter the ITormit, an idea sug- 
gosted by his wife on account of bis name, is looking 
extremely handsome, if more aged than ho should bo. 
The long flowing robes, the white hair, the sternn^s hn- 
parted by the whole costume makes him, if ideuliKocf, 
certainly older than ho is, 

•‘And how do / look, Peter? Good enough to bo 
your \vifo? T?hough I don’t believe Peter the Hermit, 
Lad ono.” • *■* 

‘‘ Then ho was loss lucky 4,han I am.’* 

“Wlat a lovely sUying,’' She has evidently forgot- 
ten civerything, the dull aching at her heart that has 
trcr.oled her for many days — oterything. »She ft stand- 
iug riglu in the micfdlo of the room— Tovoly—adorablo 
— the ajmirod of ei^ryono. • 

“ 1)0 you know,’* cries she, putting her milk pail be- 
hind her, and giving hersejyf a graceful little draw up. 

I think we are all beautifhL specially/iwith a happy 
glance at her sister, <*NeUI No, I^terl Not so muen 
as a glance ! Coups,” she catclies hlsSirm awl nulls him 
gaily to the door. ^ Not so much as one, A 1 let you 
look, it would upset your belief iu wie.” \ 

• 14 # 
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What'B my belief in you T Gaveston lias entered 
into the spirit of her fun. 

That 1 am the one glorious creation on earth ?” 

“ Such conceit f* says Kell, pouting afToctedly. After 
wliich they all go doMm to the balbroom, ten o'clock 
having already struck, and houi's in the country being, 
as all jioople know, strictly kept 

Indeed, already people are arriving. Carmens innu- 
nuTablo, a Charles tRu First, a Henry the Eighth, and a 
Johnny (ireen. Tommy Stout — evidently of the Harno 
liirnily a:^ Johnny Green — follows at his heels, with a 
sister who, most erroneously believing herself to resein- 
lilo Mario Stuart, has copied that lovely and most un- 
hnppy lady very idosely. 'J1ie string of pearls in her 
cap, however, has luifortunaloly got broken, and now tbo 
beads are liimbling d<nvn her cheeks one by one, giving 
iho startling impression that she is weeping copiously. 

Miss AVood, tb(3 famous tennis player of a dec:nle 
since, a gaunt, but duunlless being, has come as Ten- 
nis, and as she insi.sts on taking inuiginarv strokes w iih 
/ler racikot w’bcuevcr she moves, she- is rather a formida- 
ble person. Jler sister, w'ho couldn’t walk a mile to 
save her life, and always tells you she is dying of dys- 
pepsia, has como as (iolf, and quite bristles with brassies, 
luashios, and cleeks, and is hung w’i;Ji patent lees and 
balls,. The only thing she hasn’t, indeed, is a caddie. 
She Imd bribed a young nephew to take the j)art, but at 
the last moment ho had developed mumps, and was imt 
JO bed. 

Alickoy, as an Irish Peasant, is one of tbo suc(‘csses 
of the evening — from his old “caubcen,” to his coat nil 
palohod and torn, to his knoe-bret^chos, that give one 
tbo terrifying impressioH that they won’t hold together 
tor anofhor inoraent, to 'his air/n/ brogues, Im is all lie 
ought to be. Ho Ls holding lus shillelagh in the most 
improved fashion between his first finger and"* thumb, 
loosely, gaily, letting jst twirl as it will, as if ready at 
any moment to break his neighbour's skulk 
“Isn’t Mario Stuart realistic?’* says bo to Kell, in a 
whisper, as she states near the stairs. ‘K>n her w'^ay 
to the block, of cofirsel See how thQ tears flow down 
her fuoo. &rther upeetting, I call it* feci quite queer. 
Don't your?* 
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<*0h, poor girU’ says Nell, Bcoinjg; tho broken string 
in Mario Stuart's cap. I don't beliovo sho knows.” 

“Your historical knowiedgo is a dlsgraco to you,” 
says Mickey sadly. 8ho was not a girl. And she cer- 
tainly knew— ^considerably more tbatt sho ought to have 
known,” 

i must go and tell her,’’ says Nell, but &tr. McNa- 
mara catches licr crook, ana holds her fast. 

'‘Tell her what? That she knows moro than 

J’onclopo, would you ruin my last chanco on earth ? 
She’s gf>t a largo fortune, and a lot of other things-— a 
liouso in town, a shooting lodge in Scotland, ami n 
squint I” 

“ Unerook me, sir!” says Noll. And then piously, 
“ Heaven send you sonso.” . 

“ Don’t say that,” says Mickey imploringly.^ “ I w’^ant 
it to send mO youT* 

Mvff. Ohanoc has just arrived, looking really charm- 
ing as “A Maid of all Work!” with her sleeves tucked 
up to her shoulders, and hef muslin hib and cap. She 
looks quite as young as the youngest girl present — not 
a day older than Nell, for example. This get-up had 
been a concession to the useful Maria, who always keeps 
her eye on Mrs. Chance’s extravagances, and was Is gun 
h}'- IJolIa in a bitter spirit. But really when it ’^as 
made and on, it delighted her bo much, that she forgave 
most of her cncmio# on tho spot — oven* Maria and jUI 
lier W 2 vks. • 

She is followed almost immediately by Philip Stairs^ 
who looks extraordinarily handsome as Don Fedro. ‘fho 
dress suits his dark^compfexion, his dark and caniest 
cyoH — the eyes that are now fixed upon faia hostess. 

All the# suns of India canSot keep his fafo from 
w»^itcning as he sees her, standing there at the head of 
tho grand old hall^ her husband— her husband f — ^beside 
her. That gown! rHe turns aside abruptly in bis way 
up to her, and preleuda to do sotc|pthing or other to Jus 
costume, but almost immediately he recovers himsolf, 
and goes on to her, his face an impasskro tnask. She 
receives him sweetly, indifferently, learning from iwm to 
give her hand to % newly-arrivod Turk, wh¥ looks as if 
a mouse would frighten him. After him,^owever— 
a.s if to make up for his deficiencies — comer Mrs. Cut* 
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forth-Boss, and she does it nobly. Anyone who could 
look on Maria aiei “ Cleopatra” without quailmg, ’would 
bo an heroic spirit indeoa 1 

“She^s too awflil for anytbingj” eays Mrs, Wilding, 
who, as “ J^olly,” is attracting considerable attcution, 
ospecially ft'om the knees down* 

“ I fed my hair rising on my head/’ says Mickey. 1 
expect the real Cleopatra in a moinent — I don't believo 
she'll rest in her grave after this! And who on earth 
has she got with her?” 

“A nephew, I think,” says Mrs. Wilding, in an awed 
whisper. “ 1 hoard she was bringing a nephew. What 
a dreadful boy I” 

And, indeed, the nephew in question leaves a good 
deal to bo desired in tne way of beauty. lie is one (tf 
tliOHc unlK.ppy youths to whom pimples seem to cling! 

“What’s ho meant for?’* asks Nell, who is standing 
with them, and is lost in wonder at his costume. • 

“Aly dourest chihl, can there be a question?” says 
Aliekoy. “Egyptian Waguo, of course. Boils and 
blains, you know. It strikes me, Penelope, you don’t 
rrad your IBhlo us often as you might, or 1 shouklirt 
have had to explain this to you. So clover of Cleopatra 
to bring him along like this. Kcep^ up the idea, }ou 
SCO. Pure Egyptian arrangement all through — Cleo- 
patra and Plague.” 

“ I hope ho isn't catching,” says Mrs. Wilding, 

“There's Sir Stephen,” says Atickey suddenly. 

Wortley, indeed, has just come into view. Tie has 
stopped to talk to “The Maid of all Work” \iho is 
beaming her sweetest smile® upon him. Nell looks at 
him curiously. What is his costume? Not Mephi^- 
topheles, at all events! King John, is it? ^ 

“ The widow has designs on him ” says Mickey. “ See 
liow she blinks. Nell, you ought to keep youi;^ eye on 
your guardian/* c \ 

“ JJatherl” says Afr{, Wilding. “If * Alis-Chanco* be- 
comes Mrs. Guardian, I don’t envyyei/, my dear Neill 
Wlmt a little shifting way bhe has. I can’t endure her, 
can you ?” to Aliokej/ 

(Jorman /ilver,” returns that young man, briefly but 
forcibly. t 

“Have you heard how Miss McGregor is coming?'’ 
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nakq ho prosonilj, when they have diBCUSsed a few more 
of ilio*di’eH.seB present. 

‘‘JSTo,’* simuUanoouply from both, and then from Mrs. 
Wilding: 

“ Venus ! I shouldn’t wonder /* 

“ Wrong. Lemon PeelT 
“ Nonsense !” 

“U’b always ‘Nonsense/ It seems to me, when T 
speak,” says Mr. MeNamara indignantly. ‘‘Wait till 
you see, tbaVs all, Very clever idea on her part, I 
think! Saves such a lot of exponso. No got-up re- 
quired. Comes quite simply — Au naturel / ye know.*" 

** Why, there sho is over there/* says Noll quickly, 
pointing to Miss McGregor, who has just come in, 
drosHcd very charmingly as a ‘^grandmother’* of the 
tifLoonth oontiipy, and looking, for her, admirably wrf^ll. 
The powder and rouge have done wonders fofhor sallow 
compjcion, and her naturally fine eyes are shining 
bravely. 

“ What dre^idful stories you do toll, Mickey I Where’s 
the lomon peel now ?‘* 

“In the claret cup, I hope,” says Mr. McNamara un- 
abashed. “ I say, she ought to hurry up and be a grand- 
mother as soon as over Hhe can — the cast seems to suit 
3)rr.” » 

“She is really quite a nieo girl!** says Mrs. Willing, 
who must bo talking, “50 nico that one hates saying a 
word against her. ’ But ono^an’t help Being sorry that 
she k' so ugly and fat.” • 

“That’s saying it anyway/* says Mickey .nialiciously. 
“ ‘ Plump and plain* — do you me'an ?’* 

Here someone cljwms Wilding for the first quad- 
rille, so Mickey is spared annihilation for the moment. 
m is a Tnovq towards the pall-room. , 
l^he liord-Lieutenant of the county has just arrived, 
and Cdtilia has taken the head of tbo i^oom with him. 
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CHAPTBB XXVIIL 

** Sweet peacoj where dost ihoti dwell ? I humbly crave, 

Let mo once know. 

1 sought thee in a secret cave, 

And asked) if poaco were there. 

A hollow wind did seem to answer * No I 
Go, seek elsewhere,' " 

And now the firnt qoiidrille itj over, and iho evening 
well begun. 

iSlephcn Worlloy, standing by a window, Is looking at 
Bo-rcep, who is dancing with the Irinh Peasant. 

k 

“And oh I fcho dances such a way, 

No sun upon an ifiaster day 
Is half so fine a sight." 

Her foot— and they are quite conspicuous — are not in 
the least like ‘‘little iniee’^ however. They are dainty, 
slender little members and no more. 

Wortloy watching them, feels inclined to laugh. 
What a child she is — how gay I What a thorough aj)- 

f )rocjation of tlio joys of life is hors. How she does de- 
igbt in this dance with Mickey, who, being an Irishman, 
dances, if not gracefully, lit all events, delighfcfully, and 
with his whol^ heart. VVortley can see that tho-girl is 
enjoying herself with him, yet no thought of jealousy 
conuecled with Mickey entors his head. As he has told 
himself before, it would take a gcitius to bo jealous of 
Atickeyl ^ 

Ho wOiti hes her, smiling faintly. She and McN amara 
have paused for a moment or two, and the pretty head 
is uplifted to Mickey's. The latter has evidcnvly said 
Homothing that amusds her, becauscHsho laughs a little, 
and makes the liniestf little moyeraent, that if accentu- 
ated or done by anybody loss d!feiiity, would have meant 
a pash. Mick^:y laughs back to her, taking the j)retty 
l>ush As a joy. 

Sir Slepbon takes a stop towards '“her, then checks 
himself. Jje bud not forgotten that impulsive “ Every- 
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ono knows I hato Sir Stephen,” uttered to McNamara, 
lie had not forgotten either 'nrhat who waid to Alrn. 
(.’hant'o, to Bella, who is looking so uncommonly well 
to-night, and in that queer get-up too. No money, poor 
woman— no doubt—— 

Ilis thoughts, kindly always, wander to Bella for a 
moment or two, and then como back again. She had 
called him “cims” to Bella, what a dotcstablo wool ! 

It seems to him that ho must be doomed to boar things 
not intended for him. Twice ho had hoard I Once in a 
life-time is suroly enough for any man to secretly hoar 
things tending to his own overthrow, but his ward had 
supplied him with two occasions. 

This makes him smile, but the smile has very slight 
hilarity in it and fades almost at its birth. It was in- 
deed aijynical smile at boat, and had no amusement in 
it whatever. • 

Everyone knows 1 hato Sir .Stephen !” ** 

Could that charming, laughing face over there hato 
anyone I Pshaw! .She couldn’t have meant it. Both 
calumnies may go whatever road they like. 

As for him (ho is quite under the spell of her charm 
now), he will go to her, demand a dance, and risk a ro- 
fusal. 11c and she have scarcely spoken since that last 
day on the beach when ho Lad refused to lot her make 
inroad.s on her small fortune. 

lie moves, and as ho docs so, with his eyes always on 
Ids pretty ward at the other end of. the room, it so 
happens that she looks up. • Their eyes meet. 

ft is quite a journey from hero to fliere, but to Sir 
Stephen, who has suddenly grojrn a little absent, it seems 
but a step. The result ^ l^at ho comes he.aviiy in con- 
tact with “ Cleophtra,’’ and almost hears that august 
buly to the ground. Mrs. Outforth-Boss is one of tlioso 
people a little 'dilHcult to assuage iu timc8»of trouble, 
BO tlq^t it takes quite a minute or two for Wortley to 
a8.surc her of hi&regret, and t(^get; on his way again. 

But now he has e.seaped from Maria's anathemas, and 
is steadily fighting his way towards her. It so happens 
that at this moment, Mrs. Wilding with her partner, has 
fitoppcd quite close to Nell, and havftig drawn Mickey 
into an argument, leaves the former virtually alone as 
Sir Stephen reaches her. 
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le it poaco?’* aRks ho, in a low ton<> and with a half 
mnilo. There m certainly a cry for ^aoe in his whole 
air, and Noll, who had seen him coming, and had been 
makin/^ Up frightfbl little Bpeeches for hirn, pausee. 

“What a quotation r saj^s .^he at Vlaet, plucking at 
the ribbons of her crook, arid witk her eyes downhcld. 
“ ITavo / ever slain anyone?” 

“ I leave that to your conscience/* says Sir Stephen 
lightly, fiia lightness offends her. They are not on 
such terms as all that comes to! 

“I am glad you admit I have one,” returns sho 
pointedly, taking another step upon the warpath, and 
rai fling her glance to his. 

“What is it 5’ou have notf* soys ho, his tone fltill 
half jesting. But there is a light in hie eyes as they 
moot hers, that slowly and, in spite pf herself, l^rings a 
warm colour to licr cheeks. 

“ Well,” repeats ho prosenlly, “ is it peace ?” 

“ A truce — jicrhaps,” says she. 

“Ah, Well I Ilalf a loaf is better than no broad. * 

“ A poor sentiment!” Sho tilts her chin, and glances 
at him from tirulor her long Rcornful lashes. The little 
air mutin she has ussumod, sits sweetly on her. 

I am poor all through,*’ says ho. “ I have fallen out 
of your good graces. But 3’Oin who are rich in every- 
thing, might show some morej^.” 

It is a rather unfortunate remark, and ho at once 
know'8 it, but top late. Her eyes grow cold and distant 
once again. 

“You forgot f” 8a3"a she. Her tone is very' lowland 
distinctly antagonistic. /‘You have been the one” — 
slowly — “ to prove to mo ha|V Tcr3’^ far from rich I am.” 

“ Atiss Prondergast,” sa3'8 Wortley hurriedly, “can’t 
vou try to forest how wo stand towards each oti)cr ? 
l>o 3'ou think I have not mftcrod too? * Can t we leave 
that one bone of. contention alone, and bo— ftiepds at 
least? If I were to do the thing y^ou^'ant, it would bo 
at the expense of my nonour, and r don't think 3'ou 
ought to that.’* ® 

“ 1 ask nothing/ sayB Nell— but her voice is softer 
now, and her e}’^ea mom earnest* 

“Thai puts me voty far away,” say^ be. “And it 
sounds unforgiving, too, doesn’t it? May I ” he 

/ 
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patisos, and ono of tho ribbons on her crook floating his 
way, lie takos it, and twines it round his Unger. “ May 
I ask you for Bomothing?’^’ , 

My opinion as to suitability oi^ your, costume ?’* 
Ilor glance, noW, thougjSi yory brief, is full of gaiety, and 
ho takes his oburago 16 both hands. , 

“No. A dance. , 

“ Fancy Bo-Peop daring to dance 'witji a king. She 
would bo afVaid,” says Miss Prondorgast. There is dis- 
tinct coquetry in her eyo& now, and Sir Stephen feels his 
cans© is won. 

“It is tho king who trembles,** says ho. “ Ibis next 
waltz r 

“ Promised.” 

“The dance after?” 

« [ f ,»* • 

“Oh, no, no,” hurriedly. **It is tho quatfUllc. The 
ninth?” 

“ rfomised loo ?*’ There is a mischievous gleam in her 
eyes. 

“ Tho one after then ?” dcsporatcly. 

“ I am afraid there in nothing till "the thiricenth !” 
“The thirteniihf in a voice of constornation, “ Well, 
1 suppose I must be thankful for small mercies.’* 

“ You call it small!’* — ominously. 

“Oh, no, great^'' laughing. And then, “You ate tjor- 
cilesB — I may have it?’* ^ ' 

“If you really want it,” ' 

“ \Yo needn’t go into that, I think,** * 

Again their eyes meet, and again she colomw faintly.* 
“ Y^ou won’t forgot, will you? Where shall I rind 
yon?” • • . 

“ I leave that to you,” eay« J^ell, at which they both 
lau*-h, and peace of a sort seeqjs to be restored.* 

Is m}’^ costume correct?” asks he presently, Mickey 
and Mr#. Wilding having now entered on a violent urgu- 
ment. , V * 

“ It looks quite Vight, I t^ink ” taking biin literally. 

“ Does it suit my choraefer^ 1 mean ?” 

“Ahf your character! What ..should I know of 
that?’* 

“ Y'ou told me once you bad an idea or two about it. 
You oven suggested that you know what J ought to 

H 16 
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wear. I thought over Mophiatophelcs, but came to the 
conclusion that tho cruel guai*dian suited me better. You 
agree with mo?’* 

Perfectly I I had thought of you as Richard the 
Third, however, rather than John/* 

considered that too/' unmoved. ‘‘But I came to 
the conclusion that a hump is inartistic. And I was too 
tall for tho part. I tried to make out a costume that 
would represent the wicked undo, who made away with 
tho ‘ Babes in tho Wood/ but 1 couldn’t make it roaJiKtic 
enough. And on tho whole I really think King John’s 
conduct towards his nej)hcvv leaves Jittlo to bo desired in 
tho way of brutality. He was Jis bad a guardian as one 
could think of. I felt sure,” regarding her calmly, “ 1 
was choosing a character you would think entirely siiit- 
aWo — that you would entirely approve of— /er me/” 

Hero Jfickoy, having been worsted by Mrs. Wilding 
with groat slaughter, turns back to Noll, and loads her 
away. There is only a moment for her to look at Wort- 
ley, She makes no attempt to answer or refute his accu- 
sation, but there is something that is a ininglingof anger 
iiiid reproach in her eyes. 

“ I’ve worn that threadbare !” says Wortloy to him- 
self. “ I may have gone oven a little too far. It was un- 
generous, but impossible to resist.” 

Ho watches her as she waltzes lightly down tho room. 
At tho other end she stops, and so docs tho music a mo- 
ment later, If is hardly over, however, before someone 
has come to chiim her for tho next. ^ 

“ It is Alec Grant, 

CHAPITER XXIX. 

I l(»vo my lady^s eyes 
Above the bounties rare, 

She is wont to prUe 
Above her aunny naff, 

Ami irtl that face to face 
Her gloss repeats of grace. 

“ At lastf’ says Otaot delightedly. Ho is looking ex- 
tremely handsome as Louis the Fourtorolb — oonsidorably 
hotter worth looking at indeed than that superb monarch 
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ever was, How you havo boon dancing J And always 
HO happily too — alwayft’"~reproachfUlly—** looking aalf 
you were so thoroughly oiyoying yourself/* 

“ Well, BO I was/* 

Even with that nbtorious butterfly McNamara you 
seoincd ’* 

«Wolh why shouldn’t I? Pm alway happy with 
Mickey, lie is, perhaps, the one man I know who 
doesn’t worry luo. 

“I do then?” 

“Ah! There! That’s hoiTid of you,” with a Jiitlo 
shako of her head, “I only meant that Mickey is Huch 
an old friend ” 

“Whom you mot for the first time three months 
ngo!” 

“That’s horridcr, as Alice would have saij^if she had 
known you. And really, I think your home ought to bo 
in Wonderlaiid, you expect so much.” 

“Not so much — only — a kind thought now and then.” 

“I don’t think I over give you an unkind one,” says 
Nell sweetly. It is rather mistaken kindness. Grant’s 
face flushes with delight. 

“If you give me one at all — ever — kind or unkind — it 
is more than I desorro. Of course, I shouldn’t liavo 
spoken to you like that — but your calling McNa? mra 
a friend — in that tone, . . /* 

Miss Prendergast laughs. 

“ I’m Huro rd call him that in any tone,” Bays she. 
“II^Js delightful — I may as well at once make you a 
confession I” ^ ^ * 

She bends towards him. her mischievous eyes spark- 
liug. 

“ Shall I ?” says she, as if doubting her wisdom, 

^Go on,” says'Grant, paling. • 

Whi'^t is she going to say — that she is engaged to that 
ass, McNamara, » . 

“ Well, then, I fcue Mickey 1” 

She laughs out loud, anddmws baek~laughingalw'ayfl. 
Shu has clenched her little teeth upon hgr under lip, and 
is regarding Grant with the naughtiest expression. That 
she has wilfully been making ftin of him is beyond doubt. 
But beyond doubt too is the fact that Grant is too much 
in love with her to be angry with her. 
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I can't bear you to say that> even in jcHl says ho. 

To bo in lovo with anyone— ^but you aro not !'* 

‘‘No? Ho8uro?'^ 

The little (k)quettc trifles with a ring upon her finger, 
and finally gives him a glance. 

“ Yos. 1 am euro 1” says ho sadly. 

“What an air!” says she, pouting. ^^And you are 
making mo lose this Jovcly waltz tool Como, come, 
comer Sho holds out her hands to him, and soon they 
aro mingled with tho other dancers again, stopping at 
last near an open window. 

“ Come out,” says Grant impulsively. “ It is a heav- 
cnly night, and tho gardens aro a dream in IbomHclves.” 

Stopping lightly down the balcony stops, tlioy pres- 
ently find themselves in a cool realm or delight. In- 
side, tho boat was almost intoJorablo, in spite of the open 
w’indows, but hero there is no need to open any win- 
dows, for all tho world of air is free and tho night is 
holding a high festival 

Out here, in this cool sweet dark, one dreams of 
nothing but rest and stillness. Far away, down there — 
far down behind the darkened hills, tho sound of tho sea 
may bo heard murmuring — crying always — as tho soa 
will, as if for its loved and lost. But hero there is no 
complaining, and only silence — a splendid siJeiiro that 
goes to one s very heart. 

Up, over-head, tho moon stands out in a glorious sky 
— pale, azure, umblomished, with just one star low down 
upon tho horizon, as if to keep it company. 

Nell and Grant hayo come to a tiny summer-house, 
that leaves tho lovely vault ,of heaven clear. Both aro 
ft little touched by the night’s lovolilicsd, 

“ 1 wish-- *’ says Gra^t, suddenly. 

He ho&itatcs, and looks at tho pretty creature near 
him. So near, yet so very far! Ho pauses. 

“ You wish?” says IJoll, iso gentlyc^so kindly, that ho 
takes heart of grace. ^ v ' 

“I aekod you the other day to lot mo call you by 
Bomo name that all the w’orld does not know.” 

“ That is ao difficuU," says she. She lifts her face as 
if pondering on ttio great Subject have only ono 
name, after all” 

^ “ Yos, but— your full name is Penelope.” 
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‘‘ non-id, it?** says Nell. *^Tho family sup- 

presses the nasty fact as well as it can. I wonder/’ in- 
nocently, how you hoard of it T 

You know you told me/’' savs ho reproachfully. 
** Plveryoiio calls you Nell, but *1— ^j’^ou remember 1 
asked you to lot mo call you Pen. JBut you did not 
soeui to care for that name. And, indeed, it sourniH u 
little Htilt. But——'* Ho grows silent as if making up 
Ills mind to a groat enterprise. ‘^X^enny/* says ho sud- 
denly, 

“ l^onny I” she lifts her charming brows as if failing 
to understand. *-Is it a bet?” asks she, “on our 
thoughts? — a penny for our priceless thoughts — how 
rude — were better than that, aren't wo?” 

“ You know I did not luonn that. But if 1 might-—” 

“ Oh, just consider,” says Nell i in patient ly^but givkig 
in to his persistoaco,^ “to bo called a Penny. No, I 
eouldi not submit to that. I have fought against it as 
hmg as I can remember anything. 1 "believe, even in 
my cradle, 1 made a protest. Anyway, I’m not going to 
submit to bo looked upon as a coin by anyone. And 
^uch a poor one too! But that doesn’t matter — tho 
poverty, T moan. Jt i.s tho fact of being a coin I resent. 
\Vhy, I might prove lalso at any moment — 

Again she gives him a little glance from und <*2 her 
lids — a provoking, delightful gianoo Unit undoes liirn 
quite, and lielp.s her to another five minutes of perfect 
enjoyment. 

“ flow wouM tho possesBor of me foef when ho was 
dragged up to judgment on my account?'* asks site. 
i^Why, he ” 

Slic >\ould have gone on, but Grant breaks in ulruoat 
violently: # 

^ If the possessor wore me^ says ho, “ I shwld count 
It great glory to go to prison, to be oXilcd, or— to die for 
you /’* * 

There is so mudh passion in his tone that for a mo- 
ment Miss Prendergast remains silent, then she looks at 
him. 

“ Y^ou haven't an ounce of sense!*' says she; she looks 
quite angry. Rbte shrugs her sbouldei-s, and otlieru iso 
treats him with contempt. 

It « a contempt, however, that lasts barely a moment. 

la* 
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All at once fthe turns to him — on her lips a perfect 
hinilo. 

“ J)on’t die f ’ says she. “ I like my friends alive T* 

“If you won’t have Penny, I may call you Pen, at all 
eventH, says the young man i>orsistently. 

“Oh, why not?” says tlm girl, with a second faint 
touch of impatience. “If it makes you happier to call 
mo Pen, by all means, do so. . . . Or — or — anything 
else you like I” 

Her manner is so Bubdued that he hardly recognises 
the fact that she is annoyed with him, yet beyond 
doubt, fiho ifi annoyed. Per the tir'wt time it has dawned 
upon her that ho is u\ love with her. JJow tfreso/nr 
men are! 8ho rises slowly to her ft'ot; to get hack to 
tho house is the host tiling to be done now. 

“Stay a<' little wdiile.” Grant has risen too. “The 
night is lovely, and ’* 

“It is not more lovely than any other night/’ Inter 
rupts she slowly — and then all at once it comes to her 
that lie bores her Hometimes — not alwaj\s, but somo^ 
times I At this moment, at fill oventB, she does not feel 
ill harmony with him. 

“To mo far more lovely — ^liecause yon arc here!” says 
(irant; his manner js jicrhaps a tnflo pciTervid, but 
ihcrc is honest meaning in it, for all that. Miss Pren- 
ilergsi^t hogins to feel a little sorry that she has granted 
him that permission about calling her by her Christian 
name. It is too late now» however, to rescind if — it 
wpiild look 80 queci' — it would make so much of it I 

“ I understand your delicate allusion/’ says nIio laiigli- 
ing, and making a deterininod effort ^to keep him in com- 
monplace linos. “But for all that come in. 1 liavo 
promised the next to PWlip Stairs, and ho dances so 
boautiftiliy. I would not miss it for the %vorld.” 

Tbia ought to be a damper, but Grant is beyond being 
offended, That eho would rather get in to dance with 
Stairs than eii out here with him in this glorious moon- 
light aeema quite fit and proper. Ho is so desperately 
in Jovo that he ba« sunk his own personality out of sight 
altogether, and it takes a great deal of love to make a 
man do that. There is only one point in view with him 
now% and that is to make sure tnat, though not in love 
with him, she U not iu love with anyone else either. 
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A«d Stair^Bella haH^told him A good deul about Stairs* 

ttltachmout to Cocilla! Still, tbero ia no knowing 

lie viam and goea with h«r to tl|o houso. 

“Stairs aooma a capital fellow,” aaya he, in what ho 
fondly, but moat erroneously, boUeves to be the most 
admiring tone in the world. 

“ A trifle gloomy, don’t you think?’* says Noll, which 
spee<;h eeuds him up to the seventh ffeaven. . 

“ Well, a little perhaps. But I like Stairs — 1 do 
really.” Ilo feels “really” as if ho loved Stairs at this 
moment. “And ho is hardly gloomier than a lot of 
other fellows —Worl ley, for example.” There is again 
the air of the “anxious enquirer” about him. 

“ Is Sir Stephen gloomy? I don’t know, I’m sure. 1 
know very little al)out him.” 

There is a suggestion in her tone to the that she 
never desires lokriow more about him, and again (iruiil’s 
heart rejoices. If her heart is quite free, as Bella always 
Hays it is, there may bo a chauco for him. What a 
clever old girl Bella is I 


CHAPTER XXX. 

“ I drrnmed it would bo nameles'J bliss, 

As I Inved, l»)ved to l>o; * 

An<J to this object did I press 
As blind, a^ eagerly 

Ah liiey enter the Ijall-rcioni, the dance has just come 
to ,n cud. (Jecilia has boon dancing it with Stairs, and 
i"* now standing near the window as Noll steps^throiigh 
it — such an idealized Cecilia. Nell looks at her sister 
with a fresh current of interest. Jtlow beautiful she is ! 
Was she as beautiftll as that yesterday? 

“There you are, NeU”“^rie» ehe gaily. ^ ‘‘Isn’t it 
going off well? Isn’t it the hkfgest supcess? Philip 
Hays it really is. Oh with a little satisfied sigh, “ 1 
don’t know when*I felt so happy f* 

For a second Nell feels a reply difficult, thea^ sho 
smiles. 
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“Philip ought to be flattered ; his opinion seema to be 
of great weight/' 

“Yes, doesn't it?'* says Stairs laughing. am 
afraid Mrs. Gavoston gauges it too highly.'' 

“ Oh, no. I am sure not/* says Nell, a little gravely, 
a little vaguely perhaps. , ,A cold clutch of fear h^t 
(‘aught her heart; she had felt it before — once before— 
but now, as then, she had not understood it. 

“The next is ours, I think/' says Stall's quietly. 
Perhaps ho wanted to break that train of thought iji 
her young mind. 

“ Yes," her reply is quite distant. She would probably 
have trifled with it on another occasion — as aU women 
hate to think they give a single thought to their obliga- 
liops, or appointments (espeeitilly appointments), where 
the other is concerned. 

At this moment the strains of “Bspafia" begin to 
ring through the room, and Stairs, after a hurried Vord 
to Cecilia, comes to Nell’s side. The girl, with this new 
terror awake in her heart, cannot but toll herself that 
there is reluctance in his coming — carefully concealed, 
of course, most tenderly hidden, but there had been the 
backward glance to Cecilia's dainty figure — and— Noll 
si\w this, too, and whitened — a glance fi'om Cecilia to 
him t The prettiest, sweetest glance, with only happy 
camaraderie in it. No more — no more — but the p(K)r 
child looking on^bewildcred — searching fur a meaning 
to this fear of hers, and not knowing that she is search- 
ing, feels a little frightened. 

In five mumtes it isi all forgoWen. She is dancing 
with the man who is consid(iroa boat dancer in tho 
room, and for a girl in her first season, that covers a 
multitude of sins, Wherf her dance with Stairs comes 
to an end^ she feels at peafe, not only with all the world, 
but with liim. 

“Of course," as ahe^old herself, had all boon a 
silly little sort of a nightmare !" 

Jifteip this tho night runs swiftly, and she is almost 
startled to find the thirteenth dance has come, and 
Wort ley with it. ^ ^ 

“It has taken nte all my time/' says he. 

This enigmatical speech natumlly surprises her* 

♦‘What has?" 
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*‘The fitiduig pf you! You remember yoti said you 
Wouki leave that to moT* 

“ If you expect mo to romember ^vorythiu/;^ that [ 
ftay*' — ^lau^hing^^you iSM yourself^ luisiakeu. 

However, if in a lucid niomopt I did eay 1 would leave 
it to you, you mu»t boufees I was juot waiting in intek 
leet. You Aai?e found mo.*’ + 

Porhaus you regret your choice of a detective ?*' 
“I'll toll you that-—'’ she gives him a Utile quick smile 
--“when we have danced from heio to there/* she in- 
d ion 1 08 a point. AVortlcy passes his arm round her 
wairtt, and when they have walUed from “hero to 
tlieiv,” stops short. 

“Well?’* says ho. ^ ' 

“I uiu not sorry/’ says she, breathing quickly, de- 
lightedly. After aill Philip Stairs, of whose ^ncing o*Vie 
has beard so much, does not dunce half as well as Sir 
Stephen, 

“ Are you tired ?’* asks ho. This is a charming speech ; 
it shows that ho wants to dance again — that ho likes her 
dancing, 

“No. No!” and again she ^ in his arms; and again 
they have wniltzod down the room and back again, stoi)- 
]iing close to the conservatory door. 

There they pause — laughing . . . drawing their bi . nth 
a little quickly. 

“ I always thought it/’ says Wortley. “Now I know 
it” 

“ Know what ?*’ 

“ That you are a fairy.” 

“ Indeed, I am not.” 

“Notinng carthly^ever oanced so lightly.” 

' Before you should liavc added ” 

At this quip tlmy laughed again. * 

“Isn^t it delicious?” says Nell, alluding to thq music. 
“ And w^e are wasting it,” . ^ 

“No — you mus# rest a h'ttlq while/’ says bo, and 
taking her hand lightly he^raws it wifebm bis arm, and 
carries her off to tho conservatory. ^ 

In here it is deliciously cool. The lamp^ are covered 
with soft yvlIow'shadeK, aiSS all round, the stands are 
filled with magnificent blossoins. . It k a large, oblong 
slmpcd room, and tlie door leading into the gardens 
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being open, a soft gust of wind every now and then 
rushes in, keeping the temperature comparatively cold, 
oven on this sultiy summer night. Through this oj^on 
do(jr comes too, a glimpse of the sky outside, bespangled 
with its glowing fires, and with the 

Gilded sickle of the new made moon,” 

calmly shining on its breast. 

The central stand is filled with roses — creamy, red, 
yellow, and palest pink roses — there are roses every- 
where. And beyond this gi’eat bank of living beauty is 
a recess, with low chairs here and there, and beyond 
that again, a tall and glorious row of lilies, white and 
still as death. 

“ J hwo the lil}’ as tho first of flowers 

Whoso fitaUily stalk 00 straifjht up is and stay, 

Tu whom tho lave aye lowly louts and cowers, 

As bound se brave a beauty to obey.” 

At their feet as doing lowly homage, are grouped 
some tender fragile ferns. 

“How exquisitely arranged,” says Nell. Slie has 
drawn her hand from Wortley’s arm, and is moving 
about, looking at, and thrusting her dear little nose 
into, the flowers. “After all I like tho roses best,” saj^s 
she; “the lilies are very grand, but tho roses smell 
much sweeter. Do you know the perfume of lilies always 
makes mo feel* a little — a very little — faint?” 

“Como over hero then,” says Stephen, drawing her 
away ft’om tho lilies towards a little corner where a cosy 
seat is arranged behind two huge flowering myrtles. 

“ Tvo a crow to pluck with you,” says he, when ho 
has pulled up tho cushioil behind her back. 

“WilKmo? Your • 

“Ohf yosf I daresay you thought you ha^ it all 
your own way,” sayso he. “But /’have something to 
complain of too.” He clasps bis hafids behind his head 
arul regartia her with a malicious expression. “ I never 
said bad thinga about you, anyway.” 

“ What have I done now r asks Nell. She laughs a 
little and blushes more. What has no heard ? She is 
conscious of having said a very considerable number of 
bad things to a very considerable number of people 
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about bim of late. Which of ^em has given her away ? 
Judging from the side lights it would probably bo Mrs. 
Chance. “ Of course,” vnth a swift glante at him from 
under her lids, a glance tbat is a veritable thing of 
beauty,” poor ward is always in fault with a 
guardian.” 

“ That's mean f” says Wortloy. “ That’s a distinct cry 
for mercy. But I shan’t grant it, the crime is too dcoj) 
for pardon. . . . What did you mean by calling mo 
cross ?” 

“ Cross I Oh ! if thafs all,” says she reviving, “ And 
I don’t believe I did cither — though,” empliMticall}', ^‘1 
might, and with cause.” 

“Oh! Miss Prendergast Cause! And you may not 
romoiiiber, but most assuredly you did /” 

“Who says so? Of course you won’t tell mo that. 
But I am sure, Sir Stephen, lire clever enough to 
know 'that it is our dearest friends who are alvvays so 
very glad to toll us the disagreeable tbiugs that our 
other friends have said about us, behind our backs, aiul 
with . . . considerable additions !” 

“ f don’t think wo must blame our friends. No one 
told me.” 

“Then you must have been listening! Oh! tiri” 
cries she. 

Wortley laughs. 

“ You admit it then ?” says ho. 

“ No. No, I don’t. But you admit something worse.” 

“ I don’t indeed, I wasn’t listening. But Pnoard all 
the same.” * ^ 

“ I rrmomber now,i* says •Nell qinckly. I was talk- 
ing to Mrs. Chauco, and she jlways — she — well, she,” 
with a little movement of her arm, “ puts me out, don’t 
you know ? And she was saying something about you, 
laudatoiy, and — — I wanted to contradict her, and 
I t//d, with a vengeance. jBvidedUy,” she pauses and 
laughs at him, “a yongeaneWthat is falling now.” 

“It doesn’t seem, to da nmeh iii the way of crushing 
you, in spite of its fall,” yays hS- “Ada so the fact 
that Mrs. Cbance# said, Sometbing in my favour* was 
BulBcient to make yc>til*i — 

“ Oh, no, no. You mustn’t look at it like that. And 
even if 1 did say it, is it bo very bad?” 
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Bad enough I I euppog© ” copying her former tone, 
pou are clever enough to know that no on© likes to b© 
considorod a bear I*'' 

“ Oh ! I certainly never called you that. You/' look- 
ing up at him with the most adorably regretful look in 
})or iaco, ‘^know I didn’tr--even Mrs. Cfianc© couldn't 
makoyou think You . . . belieVe tno^^^ 

“Of course!'* Wortley has risen to his feet, and is 
looking down at her. She is ten times lovelier than 
ever he had known her, with this quick earnest ex- 
pivsHiort in her eyes believe you in overythiug." 

“ And so far as recriminations go/' says the girl, “ I 
have tt great deal on uiy side — a great deal to say to 
you:* 
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“ Comfort ia none, but in you, lady dear.*' 


“ Havb you ?” says Wortley. “ If so, I had bettor sit 
down again. So much matter wilt require so much 
rest. I told you, you were tired a while ago I But tho 
fatigue you felt then'is, 1 am sure, nothing to tho fatigue 
that win ensue on this ai'gument." 

“ To make light of things is not to gain a point/* says 
she. “You toll mol have been — ^well— unkind to you. 
But there have been moments when you have^ — ^'* 

“Been unkind io^yl^u! Where did those moments 
come in ?" He pauses, an(i^ looksoat her as if demand- 
ing an explanation. 

“ / remember, if you cton’t,” says she, and then grows 
Bllent 

Ho looks at her. All the' happj^ eamaradc«no tJiat 
inax^od the beginning of their danejj is now lost — gone. 

“ I remember that day at Jjady 
when she told y'^ou to give me the 

“Welir ^ ‘ - 


H^kius* tournament, 
priae,’* 


“ And you refused to do it Thai was almost an in- 
sult/* says the ghrl, colouring fhinlly. “ You drew back. 
1 saw vou— you let Mr, Grant come forward and take 
your place/’ 
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“ Was there no reason for my doing that T’ 

“ Reason I W hnt do yon mean ?” 

“As your gtiardiaa, smilh:^ InTolontarily, and a 
little uncertainly, “ I suroly may make oortain enquiries. 
Grant, it soemed, to pe, was— ^hali are take a sporting 
phrase ? — ^first fhvourite with you. As for me, as you 
yourself once told nus, I am less than nothing to you.” 

'• 1 know nothing of sporting phrases," says she 
c-oldly. “ And as for Mr, Grant, he is as little to mo 
as 1 am to him I” 

“Is that the truth?” asks “Wortley. Ho is looking 
straight into her cj^es. “ You mean that T’ 

“ Certainly I mean it !” She frowns slightly. “ What 
a silly subject,’’ says she. 

“ Grant ?” 

At this the ice gives way a little, and she laughs in- 
voluntarily., • 

“At all events lot us change it.” She pauses, iheti 
looks at him. “-This dress,” says ^e, “ is it becoming f 

Ci.ssy says it is — but she'd say an*hing. Do ” she 

hositatos, a moment. “Do you think I look — well — 
Hire in it?’’ 

“ No,” says Wortloy promptly. 

“Ohl’’ says she. She struggles with her dignity for 
a minute, then casts it behind her, and turns upon him 
— with wrath in her eyes. 

“ No wonder 1 hate you,” says she. 

“ To mo it is the greatest wonder in the world why 
you do hate mo,” says Wortloy. “ The wonder incroascH 

when ” IIo pauses and trfcs to catcl> her eye, .but 

fails. “ When 1 have just told you that ‘Aico’ is not u 
word that could dqperiboyou.” 

There is a little silence. Presently she lifts her eyes 
— there is animosity in thonf still. 

“ Is nasty the word then ?* * 

, “ Tko last word in the world. Shall I toll you 1 ho 
right one? No?* I shall, however,’’ Ho loughs. “ It 
is miserably w^\ing after all,’’ says ho, “ But hero it 
is — Perfection." 

“ Wanting I It is toftoo good," says^ho. She laughs 
back at him ovfr her fon. " Fapey your calling .mo per- 
fection I I never thought U would come to that. 1 
always thought of you as ” 

n 
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“ As what ?” 

** Well ** She bcsiiatos, and thou decides on. play- 

ing with the (juestion. “ For one thing, I thought you 
would bo a great deal older than you are/* 

“I can return that compliment 1 I thought you 
would have been a ‘ woman grown * at least.” 

<< Well, so I am.” 

Tut^who’d believe you ? What is yourvago, I won- 
der? Thirteen?’* 

Miss X’rcndorgaat makes a little indignant gesture* 

Why not say three, ' at once ?” She Jilts the shoulder 
of Bcoru against him, but she laughs at him over it, 
which equalizes matters. 

Hero some people come towards their flowering barri- 
cade, and amongst them Wortley notices Bella Chance; 
he notices also that her e^’os are on Nell, and that there 
is somoilung malignant in them. 

And now^ Grant turns round the corner'* by the little 
retreat and couios sU *aight up to Nell. 

“ Our dance.” Tnoro is great joy and delight in his 
voice, and beyond all a proprietary tone that goes to 
Woriley’s soul. 

lie looks quickly at Nell. 

You will give mo another?” says ho in a low tone. 

‘‘Yes.” 

The answer is calm, kindly — nothing more. 

And now she is gone, disappearing Ihrougli tlio door 
beyond — a little fairy of a thing with nothing to l)o 
soon of her, save the back of her charming head, and 
thq top of her crook, as it touches the door of the con- 
servatory, going by. ♦ 

3K 9|c ifc ]|e 

* € 

“I don’t boliovo you havo had any Rupper,” says 
Grant, tbc moment ho hae'got her out of hearing. 

“No, bdt ■' 

“ WoU, I do think Wortloy might havo soon to that" 
— wrathfolly. . * 

“ I suppoRO ho thought I had bad sdmo." 

“ Ob, sapposQ I" — contemptuonBly. “ Como along now, 
at all events, and have a bit of diioken or something. 1 
suggest soup — — , 

“ Oh, no I chicken." 

“And jolly — and a meringue— 4iQd ’’ 
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“I don’t think it would be wise to quite clear the 
table/’- eays tjhe roproachftilly, do you?” 

“You are too oonsoientiOusl VTo’U tl-y to leave the 
others something, hotvever, as you wish it,” 

Finding a little table unoccupied, ho makes her sit 
flown, and jjoes about as a lover should, seeking what 
bist and daintiest food ho can get her. 

Mickey at a distance watches them with admiration 
in his eyes. 

“Now that’s what I call a real ‘ follower* ” says ho to 
Mrs. Wilding, to whose excessively short skirts ho has 
attached himself during the past two hours. “ There’s 
always something in the man who wants to feed up his 
girl.” 

“Then I think it’s a most extraordinary thing that 
you won’t get mo somct'iing to cat/* returns she mildly. 

Grant has at last got something very flcarljr good 
enough for Noll’s supper, and has now seated himself 
beside her, with bis own plate als# liberally supplied 
with the “ nearly good enough/* It scorns almost too 
happy a thing to bo having supper with her — hero — to 
all intents and purj^osos alone — with Ihoir backs to the 
room, and nothing before them but the wall and a sim- 
l)cring idiot of an ancestor by Ilolbein to look at them, 
and hoar them. 

“1 think this has been the jolliest dance I have ever 
been at,** says ho presently. 

“ That must bo saying a good deal,” says Noll, who in 
epito of her seeming indifference a whim ago, is getting 
through her mayonnaise in very active style. “Yuu 
have been to a great many in India, and at homo, too, 
of course/* • * 

“ I fool as if I had never bo^n at one before/* 

“That’s just what I feel/*. says Nell> giving him a 
languishing glance. ♦ 

“ -Dc^you ? Do jvou really^ Pen ?’* Ho has forgotten 
bis supper now, which is saying a good deal, and is 
gazing at her with passionate hope in his eyes. Miss 
Preadorgast gives him a second little glance that now, 
alas I has only laughter lu it. * 

“ Why shouldift If' says she, ‘M*t %$ my first!” • 

“ Oh, I say ! That was very cruel of you,” says 
Grant, flubhing and frowning, but feeling if possible a 
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little more in love with her than ever. And indeed, as 
Bho, still gating at him mischievously, laughs -softly, 
but gaily — ho laughs too. 

Neither of them had known that Bella with Sir 
Stoplien bad just passed behind them. 

“ How they are enjoying themselves, 883^ Bella in a 
whisper to Sir Stephen. I really, really think she is in 
love with him, 1 oxj)ect it has been all settled this evcti- 
ing. Did you hear him call her ‘ Pen’ just as we passed ? * 

‘<No!” Wortley feels his colour change. And then 
all at once hope springs up fresh and strong again, 
‘‘ I'on I why, that is not her name ! It is Nell — Nell !’* 

He dwells upon the name as if lingering longingly 
o\ or it, and Bella’s voice lakes a sharper tone. 

‘•Penelope is her real name,” says she, “if anything 
about her or her sister can bo called real. And un* 
douhtedly he addressed her as Pen just now.” 

“Shall I got you an ice?” asks Wortley in the most 
indifferent tone in 4 hc world, and Mrs. Cutforth-Boss 
calling to her to conte to her at the same moment — 
(Maria disapproves of her “silly attempts at throwing 
herself at Stephen,” as she expresses it) — Bella has to 
go to her— uttering curses not loud, but deep, beneath 
her breath. 

Wortley thus mercifully released, pours himself out a 
glass of champagne. Ills face is as imperturbable as 
usual, but at soul ho is bitter. Her very last w^orda to 
him had boon — or nearly her last — that Grant was as 
little to her as . . Ae was. And yet now ” 

Ho involuntarily glances over his shoulder to the 
little table, where ho liad just seen her sitting with 
(irant, laughing, whispering ‘gailj\^^OQking as if no situ- 
uticjn on eaidh could suijj her better, iGnd Bella had 
hoard hiQi call her by her Christian name. I wonder 
how she would look if he Called her by her Christian 
name!' And “Pen” too, quite a ee9rot sort of name. 
To the world, Noll. To Grant alono^ Pen. 

Pshaw I how mad ho had been to trust her in any 
way. She is evidently deceitful to the heart’s core I 
tTn trustworthy* all through. And yet, Bella— Bella 
alone had heard that word, Pen. And^ Bella . . \ some 
secret instinct warns Wortley that Bella at a pinch 
could lie — frcclj' and well 1 
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There is a little universal movement in the supper- 
room now. Some people have risen, others are coming 
in. Mi\ Wilding, a tail, somowbat distinguished-look- 
ihg young man, seeing an opportunity, has dragged liia -- 
wife iuto a corner. 

“For goodness’ sake, pull down your skirt a bit,” 
ftay=i he* 

I can’t j it won’t come down* I got the Honniker 
girl to give it a pull, and it nearly came off. I told her 
to stop. I thought half a skirt was better than no 
covering— don’t you V 

“ I>ou’t ask 7he. There’s so little of it, that I can’t sc 3 
it” 

“ What nonsense. Why, it’s the very same frock I 
wore at the Derwent s last year. Just after wo wore 
married, and you didn’t say a word then !” 

“ You must have grown /” says ho dismally.* At whirh 
she rpars with laughter, and ho, after a struggle, joins 
her. They aro always the best of friends au fond, and 
quite devoted lovers, those two qtfbor people. 

Noll, who has been claimed by a very resplendent 
Louis Quinxo for the next dance, is passing by Sir 
Stephen, who, to say the least of it, is looking gloomy* 

“ Who do you want to%iurdor now?” asks sho ir’oly, 
turning her charming face up to his, and dolayii' a 
little, to the amioyanco of her partner, who has boon 
for one long hour waiting for this dance. “ What ails 
your majesty ? On what’*— saucily — “ is your highness 
brooding?” 

Wortley looks down at her, at the little face, fho 
brilliant smile. * 

“You!” returns ko roughly, abominably, and turns 
away. ^ 

Miss Prendergast’s face loses a little of its jpy. 

“ 1 say, who’s that ?” asks her partner. What a wot 
blanket sort of chi^p. Your”— ho is a very experienced 
young man— << brother perhaps?”* 

“ No. My guardian r ^ 

“Ah I They're always brutes!” says her partner. 
“Don’t give biM an inch; fight him*aU you know. 
Guardians are tRe— well, they are! Se looked”— gaily 
— “when you asked him that question about murder, as 
if he’d like to murder you /” 

16 » 
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Moantimo Wortloy has turned back, and ffono up 
the supper-room again, to find himself presently near 
to Mickey, who is being very closely questioned by 
Grant as to who is the gay spark from the barracks 
who has just led away the only girl in the world I 

Mr. McNamara is making him as wretched as ho 
possibly cam The man fi’om the barracks, according to 
is a baronet, immensely rich, and undoubtedly head 
over cars in love with Nell. 

‘‘What do you think, Wortloy?’’ asks McNamara. 
“You saw Woodleigh going by now with Miss Pren- 
dergast, didn’t you? Grant won’t believe he’s in love 
with her I Very rude of Grant, 1 say. Why, anyone 
could see it. Did you catch the expression of his eye as 
ho looked at her ? Aiid I’m suro it. s no W’ondor.” 

“ Nobody said it was a wonder,” says Grant gruffly. 

“ You gi<^e in then ?” says Mickey. “ If you want to 
know my mind, I think she’s the prettiobt girl I know.” 

Grant smiles, and then, slowly, yet as if voluntarily, 
says: 

“ ‘ There’s nothing half so sweet in life I* ” 

Ho laughs as if a little ashamed of his enthusiasm, 
but a sigh follows the laugh. 

Wortloy gives him a keen gltnoo, then walks away. 

“ Wortloy, too, is awfully gone in that direction,” 
says Mr. McNamara, who finds imicli enjoyment in 
piling up the agony, and who is nothing if not trouble- 
some. 

“ lie ? Worlloy ? I don’t believe she’d look at him,” 
says Grant hastily. 

“No? Sure?” 

“ What do you think your^lf ?” impatiently, as if the 
bare idea is maddening. , 

“Haven’t had time to ego into it,” says McNamara. 
“ I give every moment I nave to finding out if she is 
likely to look at mo ” 

Oh, you I Got outT’ says Grant. ^ 

“ Think she wouldn’t? That’s all yaw know about it,” 
says Mickey, “She’s looking at mo now, anyway.” 
And, indeed, Mfss Prendorgast through the open door- 
way that le^ into the hall beyond is Reckoning, almost 
aSbetionately, to him* 
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CHAPTEB XXXII, 

I am now all bereft, 

Aa when aomo tower tl ilh fall 
IVHh battlements and wall, 

And gates and bridge and all, 

And nothing left.** 

A RECONI) quadrille had been ordered by Cocilia to 
ploiiso Lord Frumley, who having grown old (and^douo 
it most gracefully too), still cannot hear to think him- 
self altogether out of it, and likes now and then to 
stand up with the best of thom/‘ With him, Cocilia.is 
‘‘ always tho best of ihom.” lie admires her openly, 
chivalrously, and pays her tho oldest, tho most de- 
lightfill compliments with all tho charm that gave a 
lustro to compliments half a century ago. 

Cecilia, who has laid her pail aside, is talking to him 
gaily, quite as if ho wore her equal in years, which jier- 
haps*is the charm she has for the old gonlloman, but 
now it is her turn to go forward, and presently sho 
tinds herself making vague little stops before Ca]d.Miu 
Stairs, who happens to be her vis-d-vis. 

“ Our first dance to-night,*' says she mockinglj^. “ Why 
have you not asked nio?” There is somotning more 
than mockery in her eyes, however, as they moot his. 

There is no time for a reply, but presently they meet 
again. • 

“After this?” sayj he quickly. lie looks pale and 
worried. He plainly cannot brin^ himself to return tho 
smile with which she acceptsjhis proposal. To give 
him tho next, she will have to throw over somebody, 
bat it »ovor for a moment occurs ^to her to hesitate 
about doing this, * • 

Philip’s avoidantjb Of hey throughout the evening, 
until now, when the dance is almost over — now when 
she has compelled Him to ask her, has not«only surprised 
her, but has raisdd wittdn her an eager d^ermination 
to learn from him the reason of his so treating her. 
Had ho shown a marked desire to dance with anyone 
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rise Hhc could have understood it, but ho had spent most 
of hifl evening lounging against the doorways; once 
or twice ho had danoeefwith Nell, onco or twice with 
Homoono else, and that was all. And not to ask her. 

Tim (quadrille is hardly at an end before he comes to 
her. 

“ You will give mo this ?” 

‘ Though you don’t deaciwc it.” She looks at him 
with as near an approach to a frown as her happy 
nature will allow. “ But” — she looks fearfully roiuul 
her — “if you really want to dance this with mo, I ex- 
pect wo shall have to run for it.” She looks round 
again. “Yes!” cries she oaccitedly. “ Hero he comes!’’ 
She steps quietly but rapidly behind a huge man on her 
loft, and disappears through the window on to the bal- 
cony, and HO, laughing delightedly, runs down into the 
garden betow. ^ 

“Oh 1 what an escape!” Bays she, as Stairs joins her. 
“ And ftuch a man too. Waltzes like an elephant.” Sho 
iH laughing always. Sho has forgotten everything, as 
uuud, except the actual moment. 

They have reached now a little walk, hedged in by 
rhododondronfl, and suddenly (/oeilia stops. Ho# com- 
panion’s Rilonco has startled her. Hitherto sho has 
neon rushed along by her flight from the partner who 
is now hopelessly examining room after room in search 
of her, but all at once a sense of something wrong 
choc^ks her. 


“What iH‘it?”Hny8 sho* breathlessly, a Utile fright- 
ened, a little unnerved by Stairs’ queer silence. Sho 
waits for an answer, 'but only for a moment. Sho is 
not used to waiting. “ Whdt is it,oPhilip ?” demands sho 
again, almost iraperioua^v, “ Speak. Tell mo.” 

He ia#Bt^ll silent. « 

She lays her hand upon his arm. And then lie wakes 
Ho flings her hand from him, and turns upon her-^fury 
blazing in his e^es. ^ 

“ What devilish cruelty made you choose that dress ?” 
says ho. \ 

It is the outbreak of a whole oigM's agony I In his 
passion hdijrould almost have caughtWd slain her. Ail 
night — all night I Crroat God, what a time it has been I 
Ho has stood, and walked, and talked, and endured, with 
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actual murder iu his soul ; a very fire burning within 
his breast — the soorchiug fire of memory I 
As she had looked on that last uightr— when he left 
her, believing in her, yet, with a sad sense of honoiir, 
refusing to bind her-^o she stood in the early fjurt of 
to-night — there in the hall — in the same gown, with the 
same eyes and lips, the same smiie. Bhe wiu) not an 
hour older ! She was the same beautiful child. 

The illusion was complete, though it lasie<i^only for 
a moment. Then the cursed memory came back. The 
girl over there was not a girl at all. She was married — 
Hi)o was a mother. She belonged to another man I 
He had looked to the ‘'other man'* — to Gavostoa, and 
once again hatred against fate shook him— Uaveslon, in 
his fancy costume, looking older than his years. " Peter 
the Hermit” was a trying dress, and was sure to make 
a man of foHy look considerably older, i^d she liud 
sold herself to hioi — a man old enough to 1)0 her father. 
I'lic great difference of age between Cecilia and Peter 
was, of eourso, ac'centuatod by their diflerent costumes. 

He is brought back to the ])rescnt by Cecilia — by 
f Jecilia’s face. She has not spoken, but l\or face is torri- 
ble, and she has fallen back from him, and has clutched 
the arm of the garden chair near her, as though incapa- 
ble of standing alone. 

‘'(Jecilia,” begins ho passionately. He takes a step 
towards her, but she waves him back, 

“Don’t go on!” says she^ — the pretty happy voice is 
low and hoarse. “ I know, I didnU kuoV !)ofore. I” — 
■wildly — thought my thoughts were dreanif^but now 
I know,” She turns to him, ^ery slowly, and looks at 
him, her young, beswtiful ligiire, in its quaint setting of 
nmtley wear, her still younger face, in its setting of 
deepest misery, -making a picture ho would be slow to 
forget. “ 1 know,"' says she again. And then faintly, 
*• I would to God I didn't I” a 

The dull, wild misery of her Vbice is terrible. Stairs, 
going to her, cat»es her Imnds. 

“No!” sa^ shfe, faintly, but she loaves her hands in 
his, and lets hin presentJ3r press her down ifito 

the seat, on thewm of wbicn she has been loaning. 

“ Why did you nOt answer my letters?” asks he, still 
holding her handsu 
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“ Your letters T' She looks at him. '' Wliat letters 

** 'Jhoso I wroto from India.” 

HKio pauses, as If thinking — looking back — searching 
her memory, and thou a most heart-broken look comes 
info her eyes, 

“Think! think T says he. His voice has lost ils 
strength. Ho is gazing at her in a sort of wild desj)air. 

“Think! There is nothing to think of,” says she 
miserably. “ Kxeepl” — she lilts most woe begone eyes 
to his — eyes full of sad reproach — “except that you 
never wrote,” 

lie lets her liands go, 

“ Ho you know what you are saying?” 

“ Do you f* returns she. “ Letters I You never wroto 
met one. 1 waited — 1 thought — 1” — her voice drops — 
“ A/i/W. But there were no letters. I never got one.” 

Stairs, turning away from her, begins to walk up and 
down the path in an agitated way. 

“ You loll me you never got a letter from me — from 
the da}^ I left you — tho night rather.” Again that 
night comes back to him, with its memories, that first, 
lust kiss laid upon her lips — and she — his beloved — 
dressed us she is now dressed, . . . 

Why had he not spoken then ? 

* Not one!” 

Ho stoj^s. 

“ Then who got thorn ?*' 

“J don’t know.” She looks frightened — lost. Her 
hinge eves have caught a startled look. 

“I do,” says Philip slowly. “It was your mother. 
8ho ” He hesitates. Tb"' wom^an is dead, and, per- 

haps, after all she had not done this base thing — there 
is no evidence to prove it, 'nothing but this sudden sharp 
suspicion— that is less a "suspicion than a certainty — 
that has just come to him. And after all she was the 
girl’s motlior — and Cecilia tnay ... * 

But Cecilia is past caring for her d^ad. 

“ It was!” cries she, springing to her feet. And then 
again, “/< wa^ I know it — I fbeluitl >She always 
hated, you! She used to sAys thin^ — and” — a little 
wildly — “ I remember now bow she used to taunt me 
with the fact of your noif writing. Oh!” pressiug her 
hand against her breast, '*the cruelty of She turns 
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to Philip, as if denmodin/? an answer. “Where are 
they ? ‘ What did she do with them T 

“ How can I say ?” biltorly. “ I know nothing I Burnt 
tiiom, I daresay.*' ^ 

“ Oh I my letters /” There is a touch of tragedy in her 
tone. “And never to road, them! And 1 waited ho I 
And to burn them 

She stops, as if finding it impossiblo to go on, and ih m 
all at once her face changes. A fresh thought has coino 
to her — her eyes once more grow brilliant, there is a 
strange triumph in them. 

“You (lid write," cries she. “You did not forget. 
You loved mo all the time I Ohj Phil!" She breaks 
into low, tremulous laughter, and catching his hatid, 
presses it between bolli her own convulsively. “01;! 

1 am so liappy I" A little colour swims into Jicr cheeks, 
her lips liave parted in the gladdest smile. 

There is not a sound anywhere, save the slow swish 
of the waves against the rocks below. A faint sea- 
fragrance tlwolls upon the air, and overhead the stars 
begin to burn dimly. Already the “ huge and thought- 
ful night" is drawing to its close, and beyond, behind 
the purple hills, faint streaks of light are growing. 

Philip has clasped his other hand over hers; but 
speech is beyond him. What is there to say? Wha 
words can avail tliom now? Wlmt is there for- them 
but the memories of a dead past, and the looking for* 
Avard to a still more lifeless future? The^silence round 
seems to hinr actually oppressive; so typical of^the days 
before them, when there will be only separation, and 
misery, and silence — alwaj’^a^Bilcnre. 

“ Thore is a stillrtcss in the stars, 

And tt sleep upon ^^e earth ; ^ 

And the day with alPits jars 
Is a dead jest void of mirth. 

And my heart is breaking, sweet, 

With the memory of that hour, 

When b^pmess' complete 

Spmag ancf blossomed (ike n fiowor." 

He is roased iftm his paia^hl reverie by the soft 
pressure of her fingers. 

“Why don’t you speak f* whispcais sbe, “Don't yon 
want me to be glad ‘r 
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Glad, Cissy !” The ineffable sorrow of his tone falls 
upon her late exaltation iikeaeruel blow. Sho'drawH 
her hands from his, and steps back. “ How am I to be 
^lad \ Ilow can you be glad f* 

“I am, I arnf’ says she eage^^ 3 ^ “I don’t care how 
it goes, you have been given back to mo. No one can 
taunt mo now about you, not even my own heart. You 
did love mo all that time, and 1 am glad because I 
know it.” 

And after that ?” 

To Cecilia, who never goes beyond the moment, this 
question is a trouble. 

“ Why think of that?” sayS she. “ Wc arc hero now, 
and together, and you did write, and — wo shall bo 
friends alway.s.” 

Stairs sighs impatiently. What a child she is still. 

Oh, I know what you are thinking,” says Cecilia 
impatiently too; “you oolieve in that old silly idea that 
a man and a woman can't be merely friends, I tell you 
they can; we shall bo friends, Philip — you and I.” 

lie turns away. 

“Oh, wc must I” says she, and then suddenly, unex- 
pectedly she covers her face with her hands and burst® 
into tears. 

In a moment she is in his arms, crying her heart out 
against his. 

“Oh, it was cruel, cruel!” she says, “they told me 
that men came and went like that .... you meant 
nothing, they' said .... they hinted to me that you 
h5.d been amusing yourself .... And I — I did not 
know what I wanted you to mean. I did not know 
that you . • . . you . , . i 

Loved you!” ho put^in hbarsely. “ Have you only 
found tlmt out now — now when it is too late ?” 

Too late !” She echoes the words miserably, lifting 
hop bead apd looking at him. “ Too late !” trem- 
blcs, and,4i*aws bacK from , him, the significance of the 
worda oomea to her, and with it a i^eat wave of anger. 
“She’s dead," ^says she, in a low bdt violent tone and 
with such paslion as startles him, ,coa|mg from so slight, 
so delicate a tiling, , “ But I shall never jforgivo her. 
jVever / neither hei’e nor in the world to come*” 

She sways a little 'as if shaken by this sudden emo- 
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tioa — sbo to whom stirring emotions are unknown, who 
hitherto has gone througn life carefhlly shielded from 
the slightest breeze; and Stairs catching her, makes her 
sit down upon the seat behind her. 

^ ‘‘Don’t talk like that,’" says he. ‘‘It is useless, and 
besides — she was your mother.** 

“ That is what makes it so cruel !** says Cecilia faintly. 
iSho has ceased crying now, but the late traces of her 
anguish still lie upon her cheeks. Stairs taking out his 
, handkerchief wipes thorn away softly. 

“Rost a little,” says he tenderly. He draws her (o 
him, and with a sigh she loans her head against him. 
Her late sharp emotion has quite worn her out. 

The moments fly and still they remain so, not moving, 
not speaking — scarcely thinking. 

Presently Stairs stoops over her, the movement dis- 
turbs her and she looks up at him. ^ 

“ Take off your glove,” entreats ho softly. “ I want 
to feel your hand in mine again.” 

She makes him no answer, .nor does she move. Her 
hand is still in his. Slowly and with trembling fingers 
ho unbuttons the long glove, and slowlv, very slowly 
draws it off. At la.st tlic pretty hand and arm are bare, 
and lying within his, with only him and the darkening 
heavens to 8QO. She had said nothing all the lime. Si e 
had not siiiTod. Stairs, vith that soft rounded chiM- 
ish arm within his grasp, lo.scs himself — ho stoops and 
presses his lips to it with passionate forvopr. 

The sound of approaching footsteps had been unhoanl 
by him till now — now when it is a little late. ffeW wifli 
Grant had come out through tho'window of the billiard 
room, and had sauntoed l?ack this way to the house 
again, Noll, even at a distance her eyes accustomed to 
the darkness, had- recognised Gecilia’s gown at once as 
she sat there upon the garden chair j she bad also noticed 
Stairs, ^ho bad said no word tocher companion, why 
she hardly knew, but afterwards she thanked Heaven for 
her silence, because afterwards^a moment afterwards — 
she had seen Staii^ stoop and press thaJL impassioned 
kiss upon her sister’s arm. 

She romombered little more, beyond a frantic desire 
to t4ike Grant away — away, anywhere, that he too might 
not sec. She felt sick and cold, and faint, veiy faint. 

I n 17--^ 
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She moved on in a Bort of wild haste to the house, 
Gra^t following her. Sho only knew as she gained the 
conservatory door, that Grant had not soon — that so far 
Cocilia was safe. Oh] that she should have to think 
about Cocilia’s safety I 

:|: 3|c He «|t He 4c 

Had Cecilia heard the sound of her soft footsteps? 
Sho has sprung to her feet, at all events, pushing buck 
Stairs as he attempts to help her. 

** Oh — no. Doat coino near mo. I had forgotten — 
forgotten ” 

** You wore only remembering/’ returns he sadly. 

*‘It is now I am remomboring/* says Cecilia, in a 
frightened way. “I am remembering — Peter T 

“ There is no need,” bitterly, “ to remember him. lie 
is with you always I” 

“Corne‘ back to the house,” cries sho nervously. 
“ Come at once. 1 ” 

“ You will see me again ?” 

‘‘Again? of course. She looks Btartled. “You are 
not going away ?” 

“Ko. But — to-morrow — to morrow, I want to see 
you. There arc so many things to clear up. 1 nntsi 
know how it all wa.s — how our lives were arranged for 
us. You owe me an explanation, Cissy. You will give 
ino an hour — an hour only — on that little beach to the 
west of the ‘Dead Man’s Strand’ bet ween twelve and 
one.” 

IIo is holding her. His eyes are bent on hera. 

“ Yes — yes— only let us go in now.” 

“ Still — ^you proniisd?” ^ 

“ Yes.” Her face is very pale. ‘ 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 
¥ 

•‘Sunlight hoa shadow, cool for those that wander, 
Moonlight has shadow, safo for those that woo; 

Ah, on what vanities our life wo squander! 

Shadows wo arc, and shadows wo pursue." 

To-dat haB waked most fair and swoot. A liiilo 
Btorm-Rhowor had descended awhile ago — but it had 
been too short (in spite of its childish anger) to mar 
tljo glory of tlie day. Moist odours rising from the 
earth, and a rainbow over the hills beyond, stoopingjis 
if dip])ing one end into the sea, just reniinjls ono of it, 
but no more. 

Moll, standing outside the hall door, looks up to tho 
glowing masses of white clouds, resting on their blue 
ground, and respiondent with the toueiios of gold tho 
sun is giving them. 

Jlreakfast is over. Indeed, most of tho inmates, guests 
included — Cecilia had asked several young people to come 
to her dance, and stay until the following day — bad la>en 
that meal in their rooms. 

Noll had not bocu ono of them; she had risen at her 
usual hour, after a sweet, dead sleep of throe hours, and 
having escaped from tho few other early wsers, has made 
up her mind to go for a long walk to shako oft a sort x)f 
nervous fatigue, that threatens, to give her one of tho 
worst beadaches she has ev^jr known. 

IIow lovely it is out here, how cool, after that lato 
splendid shower. Up from ^be pastures below fresh 
perfumes from tho washed gfassos are comiifg to her. 
And as they blow from tho garden, she can almost 
feel tho sweet scenes of tho migronotto— and from tho 
lato roses comes a agh or tvfo. 

It is delightful ^ero in the porch, but out there tho 
sun is shining hotV, and the heat seems Jbeyond all con- 
trol. But Nell, felender and pale, defies it; crooning 
her head with a huge hat that makes her look like a 
mushroom and, unftjrling a big white umbrella, she sal- 
lies forth, and speeding quickly across the gravel, where 
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tho Bun shines hottest, gains the shade of the avenue 
almost immediately. 

ller way to the wood leads her past the kitchen garden, 
and over the wall the warm perfume of the strawbcirics 
j'cachcB her — delicate, enchanting. \ 

Far over there the corn is ripening for the sickle, tho 
grass for tho scythe, and farther still lies the ocean, 
swaying, dreaming, glinting in the white light. 

She is in tho grateful sneltor of the wood now, and 
Inking off her hat, lets the light wind blow upon her 
fbreboad. Her thoughts, confused, uncertain, stray 
always to one point! To Cecilia. 

If she could orrly believe that dreadful moment last 
night a mistake— ran hallucination on her pari; hut un- 
fortunately she is not made of those who easily deccivo 
thomsch’osi She had soon Cecilia’s hand in StaiiV, slio 
had soon him stoop and kiss her sister’s arm. At tho 
rcmomhranco of it, standing here alone amongst tho 
Irampiil trees, she flushes crimson, and involuntarily 
covers her oyc.s with her fingei'S. No, there was no 
doubt about it. 8hc had made quite sure. Would she, 
indeed, ever forget that five minutes when, having 
gained the house, she had sent Grant away, and hiding 
herself from everyone’s sight behind tho folds of a cur- 
tain, had waited in a very agony of suspense for Cecilia’s 
coming? It scomed horrible to her to leave her out 
thoi^ 3 -^Avith Philip — with perhaps everyone W’ondering 
whore their hostess was. And then at last she came, 
to tho girl’s almost passionate relief, alone— but with 
one hand and arm bare I 

Nell stands trembling new, as she thinks of it. And 
Peter — ^poor, darling Peter! The big, honest, trusting 
man has found a safe cofucr in Nell’s heart. Did Cecilia 
think of Mm/ She had told her shb did not love him, 
but still — she bolonga to him — ho believes in he'*. 

What a tangle iimll seems. Ske sighs hotivily, and 
goes on tlirough the wood, and presently, being young 
and buoyant, and fhll of youth’s certainty that nothing 
can go wrong for over—that* there (must be a way out 
of everything— her spirits rise agmn, and it ia with 
quite all her old pretty sprightliness, she comes face to 
face with ATortloy as she turns a corner in tho wood 
path. 
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Sho has not forgotten the rather cavalier manner in 
which ‘ho had answered hor last night, and now sho 
throws ui) her head a little, and when he mechanically 
holds out his hand to her in greeting, she puts her own 
behind her back. 

“1 hope you aro in a better temper this morning,” 
says she. The wind has been playing havoc with hor 
hair, and across her forehead some riotous love-locks aro 
flying. Her mirth suggests a good deal of temper^ and 
her eyes are looking defiantly into his. 

“I am glad to sco you looking so well this morning!” 
returns ho, calmly. “ Bvideutly dancing agrees with 
you. As to my temper, it is as well" as it usually 

IS.” 

‘‘Then I‘m very sorry for the ^oor thing!” says Miss 
Prondorgast promptly. 

A pause. 

“As far as I was able to understand you,” says she 
presently, “you wanted to murder me last night!” 

This awful accusation docs not, as she expects, reduce 
him to powder; on the contrary, ho bears the attack 
without flinching. 

“ Hardly that*; I think 1” 

“Decidedly that. I said to yon ‘Who do you vvanfc 
to murder now r and you said ^Youf in a most aw fill 
tone,” 

“Tm afraid they didn’t cuUivalo your memory at 
that French school you were at. What roally occurred 
was; ‘On whom is your majesty brooding?’ and then 1 
said ‘ You !’ ” 

“ Whv,” says Nell, with^^a sort of audacious gaiety, 

“ it was quite a compliment after all. 1 quite thought 
you wore desirous of seizing %nd slaughtering mo, and 
now it seems you were oiAy giving me your best 
thought^ I” 

Sho has both heir hands behin^ bor back now^ and is 
leaning towards him, hor filQO uplifted. There is malice 
and saucy defianee|)iij. herjgSze. 

“ Why not?” acjiuiescoa be, ebeorfuUy.i 

Without changing her attitude sho looks at him 
again, and then : 

^ Well, you can toll a hoT says she. 

The second bombardment is entirely satisfactory. He 

17 *^ 
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goes down before it Ilia face darkens ; if she had meant 
to provoko him to anger, she has undoubtedly wOu the 
day. 

If you insist on my speaking,” says Wortley coldly, 
“ 1 may as well say at once that I was a little surprised 
by certain things you said to mo last night.” 

“They must have been surprising things, indeed, to 
drive you to a desire to murder me.” 8he pauses, and 
then, lightly still, but with a touch of hauteur, “1 
should like to hear what the things were!” 

“What is the good of going into it?” says ho im- 
])atiently. “I asked you u question, and you aiiswcred 
mo. The answer 1 felt sure was true. Of course you 
were quite at liberty to answer any way you liked — and 
quite as of course, I should never have asked the ques- 
tion. AndJ)eftidcs ” 

“ Is the answer to bo sent in now or next w'cok ?” in- 
terrupts Miss Prciidergast, with exaggerated interest, 
who beneath a most benignant exterior is boiling with 
rag<5. “And where am I to get tlio coupon ?” 

Wortley passes over this frivolity as beneath him, 
which enrages her the more. 

“As you dorft seem to understand,” sa 5 *s be, “lot mo 
explain the riddle. I asked you if you were engaged 
to Grant ” 

“ You didn't, indeed I” quickly. 

“At all events, I asked you if there was anything be- 
tween him and you, and you told mo that he was us 
little to 5 "ou ns you were to him I” 

“Weil?” says Nell. 

In all honesty she had mesuit w^hai she said last night, 
but now it is quite impossible to Her not to lead him 
astray, to mystify him. To bring her to l)ook like this I 
What nomense / What can he mean ? lioally, guardians 

are going to the bad nowadays, in the way of ^ There 

•will bo thumbscrews fg:id the i-ack presently, if they are 
encouraged ; 

“ Weffy* repeats Wortley, vainly striving to subdue his 
own anger. * 

“ You tell me that I said he was aa little to me as I was 
to him. she saya this most aggravating word 

Again, nodding her head at him slowly. 

“I understood you to mean— No doubt I am very 
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Htupwl/’ says Wortloy, «but I eorlainly did understand 

that yoli and Grant were jfViends and llriendfl only 

So we arc — friends and fidonds only. I like him very 
much, and he likes me/* 

I “ And boj'ond that?*^ 

Nell, in spite of her deterinination to carry on the 
ronvcrsalion in the most dignified way, hero bursts out 
laughing. 

“ Wluit is beyond that ?” asks she. 

There is this,” says Wortley, “ that I am in a mens- 
lire respoiisi Wo for you. Thai Grant has nothing iHjyond 
his pay, and that you have three hundred a year. J f you 
l<»ved him — ho waits, paling daring the waiting, hut she 
says nothing. ‘‘No one should say a word, but by your 
own showing ' — ho waits again here, but again she says 
notijing. “Of course 1 know 3 ’ou look upon me with (Ws- 
iru.st, but I have promised to look after you, •to see that 
you do not throw yourself away. To ” 

^ You have promised a groat deal, it seems to me,” says 
Nell. “ Do you think it likely you can perform it all ?” 

“ I certainly shall, even if ” 

“ Oh, don’t begin another specoli !” intern, ipts she witli 
a shrug, “ one is enough for a iifolime ; you ought to have 
gone into the Salvation Army. Jf you had given its 
supporters a speech like that, they’d imvc made ^ ou a 
(Jencral on the spot I” 

“Let us keep to the question,” says Wortley, coldl}". 
Ite is now extremely angry, and in H}utc pf her assump- 
tion of indiflference, it is quite plain tliai she too has lost 
her temper. There is, indeed, a good deal of elcctricfty 
in the air. “ You por*sist jtill fn saying that (irant is 
nothing more than if mere acquaintance, yet yt)U allow 
him to call you by your name 2” 

Here Miss Prondergast colours a little. Haw had ho 
knovvu-^hoard? Being full of resouixjes^ however, she 
rccovera herself almost iinmodiatejy. 

“l£ow should a mere acquaintance ^all me then? 
How do yon call vf^T She layB a little stress on the 
question. “ ‘ Mias Prendergasl’ — UnT th^.tbe right way 
to call me ?” 

“ For a mere acquamtance— for me, for example! * And 
I was alluding to Christian names. To allow Grant to 
call you ‘ Pen^ just makes the difference!” 
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“ Between ?” 

" Acquaintanceship, and ” 

“ Friendship. I think 1 told you that ho and I wore 
very good friends ?” 

“ Suoh good friends, tliat he may call you by — a pet 
name? A name that even your sister does not call 
you !” 

He has gone a little too far. The girl turns upon 
him passionately. Her tone is low, almost gentle, but 
her eyes are flashing. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

•‘Sweet MaUio is in the wood, 

Walking so oarly, 

Sweet Kobin sits on the bush, 

Singing so rarely.^* 

make a mistake, Sir Stephen/' says she, her 
pretty .head decidedly niised, and her voice vibrating 
with anger, ••you take too much upon you, I refuse to 
SCO your right to interfere with me bo far. If I choose 
to allow Captain Grant to call mo by my Christian name, 
or an}' other name, what is tliat to you? You may be 
the guardian of my monej/, but,’* resting her eyes firmly 
on his, “ you are not the guardian of nie /*’ 

Thei*e is suppressed defiance in her whole air. Wort- 
h^y looks hack at her. ' 

•• Xo. *Thank Heaven srfys he <?>ovoutly. 

She laughs, a short nnd^moBt unmirthful laugh. 

“ You ape voiy ftank,** 

“ What is the use of being an}i;hing else? You know 
what this unlucky position I am in ji& to you, find you 
must see what it is to file. To have control oven of your 
money is bad enough. If I could get out of this arrange- 
ment which, for my sins, 1 have got into, believe me, for 
both our Bakes,! would do it at once/‘ 

She. gives him a swift glance, and colours scarlet. 
At this moment she Could almost have killed him 
“ Why don’t you theuf’ says she icily. 
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“ How can I ? Is my oath to a dying woman to count 
for nothing ? I honestly confess I regret that oath now, 
seeing how distasteful it is to you; nut 1 sliall hoop it, 
even at the risk of your increasing displeasure/' 

I “ Oil, don’t consider me,” says she sarcastically ; she 
^ had been toying with her whito umbrella, digging it 
into the ground, and tracing patterns in the soil mould 
with it, and now it slips from her grasp, and falls. 
Wortley picks it up, and holds it half-unconsciouHly. 

“ I have to consider you, of course, that is part of it. 

I have to see that you do Jiot wilfully throw away ” 

*‘I won't be cousidered/' cries 2^ oil, suddenly aban- 
doning all her hardly-got-togethcr reserve, “1 won’t 
lot you see about me in any way. 1 think it very rude 
and iiuportiuont and horrid of you to say that it was a 
queer thing of me to let Captain (rrant call me Pen/^ 
Hero evidently lies tlie gist of the whole matter. 

“ 1 don’t think I montioned the word ‘queer!’ ” 

“ Yes, you did. And if you didn’t it was just the same 
thing! And besidos- 

* If you will let nio oxplain- 

“No, I won’t! Because 1 know — and I hate argu- 
montH.” 

But ” 

“ I won’t hear another word.” 

“ That is 80 like a woman I” says bo wrathfully. 

“ Well, well, well /*’ She taps her foot upon the ground, 
and frowns at him in a little frenzy^ “ what do you 
want mo to bo like ? A man f' 

It occurs to bim all at once, that he never wantsdier 
to be like anything but kersdf,' That would bo all-snlli- 
ciont for him. Ho is^still holding the unibrella, and as this 
stupendous thought for the §i»st time dawjis upon him, 
lie strikes the point of it into, the gi*ound wit|) coiiHidcr- 
able force, and unfortunately against a hidden stone. It 
instanfly, as if to, add tohia discomfiture, breaks off at 
the handle in a most low and iniquitous fashion. 

Ho k now leftr £tandin|| with a broken handle in his 
hand, and the co^se of me white nmbrelJa glaring up 
at him from its half-opened grave. ’ 

^•rm 80 sorry,” begins he with the orthodox speech 
we all know. 

you ought to be,” says Miss Prendergast, who 
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(Jocan’t caro a fig about the umbrella, but who cares a 
great deal alwit his late interference. 8ho is thinking 
80 little about the umbrella, indeed, that she fiiils to 
uiKlerstand the actual meaning of his speech. “ You 
ought to bo thoroughly ashamed of yourself in my 
opinion.” 

“The mischief can bo remedied, says ho hastily, 
glancing at the umbrella. Miss Prendergast, however, 
is glancing at her other wrongs. 

“ JNo ; never,” says she with emphasis, 

“ You will surely let me resloro 

“ Restore \ How could you rcKtoro T 
Resiore the vague friendship between them that has 
hitherto existed I Not likely I 
“ Rut a now one.” 

“A new one. The old one lias boon so bad that I 
could not bcffr even an attempt at a now one,” says she. 
“ ,U <loesn’t socMU so bad to mo.” 

lie has picked up the upper part of the umbrella from 
the earth in which it is sticking, and is no\y regarding 
it <*arofiilly. 

“1 don’t know wliat you call bad; to mo it seems 
completely broken.” 

“ Oh, not so bad as that !” 

“It isn’t worth talking about, anyway,” says she, 
with a touch of hauteur. 

“ It is bud enough, certainly,” says ho. ITo is look- 
ing at the white top of the umbrella in one of his hands 
and at the haudlc of it iu the other. 

“ Vos — too bad ” 

“ You must let mo givo’you another.’* 

“ Anotiior-; — ?” “ friendship" is aU but on her lips, 

“ Umbrella,” says ho, 

This maizes an end of all things, 
lie — ^lic^this ilotestablo guardian, had boon talking 
of that wretched umbrella all the time, whilst had 
boon talking of^what*lmd she been talking of? A 
wave of hatred towards him sweeps wer her. And as 
she stands, not knowing how to answer, there is a rustic 
ill the bushes n^ar her, and Philip Stairs steps into 
view. • 

“ You, Noll!"' says ho pleasantly. There is a sort of 
burry in his air, however, lie stops to speak to VYort- 
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ley and Wortley nods to him with all the calm in the 
world. * 

Whore arc you going?** asks Nelh turning to Stairs 
with a rather too open expression of I’elicf. 

I ‘‘To Doadman’s lioach,** Ho makes a little movo- 
incnt of his head to her and Wortloy, and takes a step 
forward. As if by intuition Nell knows why he is 
going to the Beach, llor heart sinks within her. By 
a gesture she stops^ him. She holds out her han<l, but 
for a second speech fails her. She ha» forgotten all 
' about her own injuries — how small they seem, how 
puerile with this fresh, fearful doubt of Cocilia crushing 
her, 

“I’ll go with you,” says she steadily. It is hoiTihle 
to her to have to do this thing — to thrust herscU' uf>ori 
him, as it were; but her strongest consciousness is that 
it han to bo done. She risks Wortley's opinion — and 
Stairs’ too — but she knows she would risic far more 
than this to save Cecilia; to hide this folly from the 
world. Folly she fools certain is the only name for it — 
hut nooplo can build big houses of many stories out of 
“folly,” and if Peter ever knew, or suspected, how 
would it bo then? 

“ It won’t be too long a walk ?” suggests Stairs smiling, 
and making his suggestion wdth plairdy nothing bi:t the 
tendoresL Holicilude for her coml'ort. But the girl wilh 
her eyes on his face, sees how it changes, darkens, falls, 
and once again her soul die.s within her., 

“I like walking,” says she bravely. There is a great 
deal .sai<l about courage, but the courage that makds a 
sensitive girl, because of Boflso of duly, deliberately 
insist on going wherh she knows her company is not de- 
sired, is of a very high ord#r too. Nell rrendcrgaMt 
could Imvo cried through sheer misery, as Bbo4^hus, w’illi 
the ligjitcst air in the world, persists in accompanying 
Stairs. • 

“Como then,** says ho, assuming an air of delight. 
And very well does too. So well that Wortley, 
watching them walk aw^. tells hirasojf that Stairs ia 
overborne with pride at Nell’s desire to go for this walk 
with him. Wortley, who has soon nothing, Btridcs on- 
ward towards his "home. Ho turns now and Bees the 
other two going over the hill and down to the beach 
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below. Ho tells himself as ho goes that ho always knew. 
The girl is evidently a born coquette* (Irunt is ndl suffi- 
cient for her, it seems — ^what an ass he had been to in- 
sist so on her conduct towards (irant. He will probably, 
as time goes on, have 1o protest a good deal about her 
conduct towards a dozen other Buitoiu. What aboniiim- 
ble nonsense they had talked about Stairs’ infatuation 
for Mrs. Gaveston. ^‘Foul-mouthed Tbersites,’* all. Any- 
one running can read that he is in Ipivo with Mrs. Gav- 
ostoifs sister; -it soems impossible now to call her Nell, 
even in his thoughts. 

Ho hod noticed bow Stairs had danced with no one at 
last night’s l>all save with — Nell. Stairs’ one disastrous 
dance with his liostcss had gone unnoticed by liim, and 
very reasonably too, as the dunce, or ratljcr the time 
for it, had boon spent in the garden, where no man 
could see. To Wortley therefore it now seems that 
iS’ell had been flirting outrageously with Stairs. Poor 
Nell! who had sacrilioed a considerable part of her 
night’s enjoyment to keeping her sister free from the 
damaging gossip tltafc always goes on in a small neigh- 
bourhocKl. Poor Nell, who had thrown hcrselt’ into the 
breach, who had danced a gfeat deal with Stairs towards 
the (tloHC of the evening, sorely against her will, wliohad 
decided on saving Cecilia at all costs, and wlio had actu- 
ally courted the talk of tlie people round her, in the 
hope that they \vould say ho is flirting with me, not 
w'xihhcrf 4 

To Wortley all this is unknown. Ilor moaning is 
hidden from him, and to him sho appears only as a fool- 
isli, hearlU^ss coqtiotto, driven hero and there by an iiu- 
(pienchablc desire to subdue all inouHo her will. 

All men! lie checks hipiself at this point. Grant — 
Stairs — she may — she has tried her j)Ower upon — hut on 
him, Wortley? She had certainly not sought to ijubduo 
him. So much is sure. 

Pshaw 1 ^yhy waste timo over her ? It comes to liini 
suddenly that he has wasted a good ^eal of time over 
her lately, and Jho knowledge fills him with a sense of 
fine self-contempt. To give even a thought to a girl 
like that— a mere paltry-^lyords fail him, and with 
a little flick of hrs cane, he deter miaes to dismiss her 
altogether from his mind. 
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But the end of half-an-bour's brisk walking convinces 
him tfiat this is a feat not so very easy of acuoraplish- 
ment. Her face is as fresh before him then as when 
thirty minutes ago ho had decided on putting it finally 
I behind him. Lovo, like the dandelion root, strikes deep 
into the ground ; and like that stubborn weed is hard to 
eradicate. Much digging and many strokes it takes to 
kill it. If, however, at this moment you had told Wort- 
ley ho was in love wdth his wilful ward, he would have 
laughed you to scorn. 


CHAPTER XX XV. 

** Widft the’ tlio world thiit holds them fivr a|iart, 
Soul beckons soul, and lu\irt goes forth to hortrL” 


Nell has gone over the fields, across the (difTs, with 
Stairs — fear and distress within her. The morning is 
glorious, but all its glories are thrown away upon her. 
The splendid amber clouds above her head, the whetd- 
ing gulls, shilling like silver as they flash to and fro 
from their nests within the rocks, the radiant bean'y of 
the groat sea ilsc!f~-all arc as ashes in her mouth. 

Now and again Stairs talks to her, a dragging con- 
vorso, with a Yes or a No from her thrown in, until 
now, when they have come to the desccTit to the bciadi. 
She turns mooliaiiically to go down, her heart beiiljng 
with fear, and yet with a little hope springing up too. 
Perhaps — perhaps after aU she has wronged Cecilia — 
perhaps there will bo no one down below. 

This little, trifling hope giwos her courage enough to 
look round, and all at once* the bqauty of ’the scene 
eatcheu her, and holds her enchained. From right to 
loft her eyes glando, bewitched, enchanted. 

Now, from this spot on which she stands, which is 
almost the topmost point df the clitf, one can see not only 
into the beach on hot right, but into Bead Mjan's Beach, 
whore she is going, upon her left. Twin beaches tliat 
are separated only by the rock that juts out from the 
tiny promontory on which Nell is standing, hesitating, 
admiring. 
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All at onco pometliing wbiio on the beach on her 
right hand catcher her attention. What is it ? A para« 
BOJ. She grows very pale. 

Ho had lied to her. IIo had said ho was going to 
Dciid Man’s Beach — and there, down there. ... A feel- 
ing of Huflbcatiou for a rnomont overcomes her, then she 
roc^ovors hoi-BoIf, waiting a little while to make sure of 
her voice. 

“Is that Cecilia down there?** asks she quietly at 
last. ‘‘ I think 1 recognize her parasol, Jf you don’t 
mind, Philip, 1 think I should like to go to her.'* 

She looks him fairly in the face. And Stairs looks 
back at her. His eyes am triumphant. That she un- 
derstands is quite dear to him. 

As you will,” answers he immovably, turning with 
hoi', and going in the direction of the little beach — the 
tinie.st and least frequented of the many that <lecorato 
the coast — where ho knows for a eer/amfy that Cecilia is 
awaiting his coming. Since the moment that he loft her, 
ho had had but one thought — would she keep her tryst ? 
Jlo had not dreamt of sleeping — a swift ])lungo into the 
Hoa, in the cold, sweet dawning of the morning, when 
liis host and the rest of the household were Bleeping tho 
sloop of tho just, had given him all tho rest, all tho 
strength he needed. 

To SCO her again — and alone. To feel her hand in 
his I lie knew it was all madness — a building of memo- 
ries that will oi.ly leave him more desolate in tho future 
thi^n ho is in the present. But ho is content to risk 
that — and more — for the mere empty joy of seeing her 
now. 

Nclfs coming had boon a death blow to him. ITo had 
lied to her dcliboratolv, had managed oxeellontly well 
to keep her in casual conversation, oven whilst rago 
burned wdthin him — but he had not boon able to con- 
ceal tho quick flash of unspeakable happiness that 
spimng into his eyes, when The had seen that Cocilia 
was waiting on the tiny beach below^hom — waiting for 
him t • 

His heart leaped up within him then, and now is still 
beating madly as Hell, with an inward groan, and with 
foot that ihlter, leads him — ^Heaven tdone knows with 
what anxious thoughts — to her sister. 
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As their footntepft roach her cars, Cecilia, with a little 
etart, Jturns. Her face is nidiaiit, expectant. Booinfj 
Noll with vStairs, hor eyes for a moment dilate, and a 
cruel crimson dyes hor cheeks. Then it fades, and she 
comes forward with an air perfectly natuml, entirely 
unembarrassed. 

** Is that you, Philip ?'* says she* with the prettiest air 
of surpri8o1magi?iablo. << f thought you <piito too lazy 
u p<uson to bo out so early after a dance.” 

Her low, traimintc voico is very quiot, her manner 
quite as usual. It would bo impossible to guess at tlio 
frantic struggle sho is making to conceal the truth from 
Nell — from iNell, with hor cToar eyes — those eyes that 
are now turned from her, as if in scofn pcrluips— or pity 
— or C(ni tempt. 

iStairs is saying Romolhing, as idle, as usoloss as hor 
own H[»oech, but she does not hoar him. vV wild desire 
to cry is frightening licr. Even as Rho answws Philip 
and laughs, the terrible tears are iji her eyes and throat. 
A hunted feeling is unnerving hor — a swifl and crush- 
ing knowledge that here — on tlfis spot — i.s the beginning 
c*f some horrible end. Before she had been afraid of 
Peter — always a little afraid, in sjfito of the idolatrous 
offection ho has lavished upon her — and now there is 
J^oll to bo afraid of too— and — the child. 

Uh! no — iu>! He could not guess — he could never 
know. And there is notliing— n^ally mthing ! A revul- 
sion of fooling drives back the teara^into hor heart. 
What! may she not even speak to the man she — she 
has known for so many years, without aU the w^orld 
being there to hoar— without i\l\ the world being ready 
to condemn? • • 

Iter manner has ^rown a little feverish now, and a 
hot, brilliant spot is forming IJn her cheeks. 

“ It is growing late, Cissy,” says Nell, voVy gently. 
** You know you some people coming to luncheon, 
and there are others coming in the afternoon to tea — 
and scandal!” Sh^o smile| faintly at Philip. “I think 
we ought to be going home.” 

“ Yes — ^yes, of course ” agrees Cecilia Eagerly. I am 
BO stupid, I always forget things. I hope ” — humedly, 
and without looking at tini, however — “ you will oome 
to luncheon, Philip, 
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** I am afraid not. The McGregors are having some 
people also. Perhaps later on I may look in.** • 

“ICS— do,** says Cecilia. 

“ VV'e must not steal him altogether from the Mc- 
Gregors, Cissy/* says Kell, as lightly as she can manage. 

1^0 one makes any reply to this poor little hint, but 
Cecilia presently holds out her hand to bid Stairs “ Good- 
byo.” 

Noll, full of the knowledge that it is her duty to see 
the farewell said for all that, turns abruptly away. A 
great disgust of her own position is humiliating her to 
the ground. What miserable fate has thrust her into 
it? To feel that they wish her out of the way, that 
they believe she is^ acting the spy with regard to them, 
drives her half mad. And yet 

She has no more time for further fears. Cecilia has 
slipped hcr<*arm into hers. There had been a moment, 
when Nell had so impatiently moved on, in which Stairs’ 
and her hands had mot, wdion they had looked into each 
other’s eyes, and now Cccjj[ia, because of that quick 
glance and pressure, is ha})py once again, forgetful of 
her terrors of a moment since, and rcadj to believe 
them vain. After all, of course, Nellie does not suspect 
that she still has a little (only a very hWf!) love for 
poor, poor Phil ! If she had, she would not have gone 
away, leaving thorn to hid each other good-bye. No, 
NeU thinks of nothing hut that Philip is an old friend. 
And, indeed, what else is there, to think of? And once 
she, Cocilia, has had an ojmortunity of fully explaining 
to* him, that nothing in their past was caused by Arr 
fault — ho must go a wayv 

She has arranged it all uolighifully, and very indefi- 
nitely. lie must go certainly — not now’ — not soon — not 
until he has paid his proipised visit to them— but go, of 
course, he will. 

What a glorious day — what a H^^avenly sky! Hhe 
chatters gaily to NeU all tho way homo, passing from 
topic to topic — from tho merriest laughter over Mrs. 
Cutforth-Boss’s costume of last night to one of Mickey’s 
latest sayings-Z^and all in the ligatest vein. Talking a 
little fast, a Utile too pcr^stently, perhaps, and always 
oblivious of the girl’s lew answers, and fewer smilee. 
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CRAVTmtXSjt 

0» folly’s lips eternal talkings'di^^all,' 

Wisdom speaks little, but that little wolU 
8o length cning shades the sun’s decline betttiyi 
But shorter shadows mark meridian day,” 

* 

Litnchbon has boon quite a success. Never had 
Cocilia been so brilliant, so enchanting. Noll glanoing 
at her now and then wonders whether after all she had 
not boon mistaken — whether tho fact of Cocilia and 
riiilij) having boon both down at tho sea this morning, 
was anything but a bare coincidence. Had she ovon 
boon mistaken about last night? llowovoa it is, she 
feels a little comforted; had Cecilia anything very un- 
happy in her mind she could not possibly laugh and talk 
liko that. * 

iSbo is glad when they all rise from tho table, and 
saunter idly towards tho drawing-room, and tho veran- 
dah beyond. As she, a little separated from the others, 
is crossing tho hall, ono of tho servants gives her a long, 
slim, carefully tiod-up parcel. 

Looks like a golf stick,” thinks she, pususled, and 
tlum : 

‘‘ Wlio is it from, Jamos ?” ^ 

“ Sir Stephen Wortley, ma’am.” ** 

Oh ” says Noll cnrotesHly, and straightway 4. urns anr^l 
goes to her room. To snip tho.string that binds this 
mysterious parcel tak^s but^a minute, and now before 
her is one of the loveliest parasols she has over seen. 
All white silk and white lace, ^nd little flounces .... 
Sho flings it from her on to the lounge that stands by tho 
side of the fireplace .in winter, but is now pushed side- 
ways against the wall. An angry frown is puckering 
her bl*ows. ^ 5 ^, 

“How hatoMof him) flow impertinent— a» if «be 
would accept anytMog fr^oni hiim even iRo^h bo had 
broken that otheirl, Ah4 where aid ho got it? Not in 
Bigley-on-Sea certainly* ' OhV^ she almost stamps her 
foot, “ Why, he must have driven post-haste into W bar- 

Q 18 * 
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ton, eight miles away, to got it for her! Now what 
venom that Khowod! Nothing but vonora— nothing at 
all 1 Ho was detominod to show her, that he would not 
bo for one second in fiiult wliore »ho was concerned I 
Well — she can show him tooT^ 

She picks up the poor innocent parasol again with the 
tips of her fingers as if loathing it, but once in her 
fingers, it seems impossible not to see how it looks when 
open. Her right hand slips half unconsciously up tho 
beautiful ivory Imndle, and in another sccoikI she is 
Htanding before a long mirror, with the dainty white silk 
treasure hold over Imr head. It suits her so admirably, 
she looks so entirely charming beneath it, that in spile 
of her anger she# laughs at her own reflection in the 
glass. 

‘Then she sighs. 

‘‘Vanity^ Thy name is Woman I” savs she scorn- 
fully. She closes the parasol slowly, reluctantly, and 
reties it in its packings. Then she sighs again, and this 
time more, profoundly. She looks singularly Jiko Cecilia 
at this mornont. 

Half an hour later Sir vStophen receives tho j^arasol 
ba(:k again, froju tho hands of a mounted groom from 
Gaveston Park. 

sk 5|e ♦ ^ * 

It is now just four o’clock, and many friends and 
acquaintances have come to talk over last night's tri- 
umphs. ^Everyone has been feeling a little flat, and the 
general invitation that Cecilia had given to everybody; 
as they left in tho small hours of tho morning — to come 
again to tea in the afternoon and discuss the affair — 
though received with doubt when given — had been 
hailed with rapture later^on. 

Amongst others Gaveaioii had put up Trent and Man- 
uel’s for the dance, and now tho former, looking even a 
little more in want of chin than usual, is holding forth 
to Nell upon the terrace, whore an extra too-table has 
been arranged, i^und whiohr-^r near it— ^Grant and his 
pistcr, with BOijpe otiierfi) are^aittlng; 

Trent is maundei^ng on ; Nell, whose mind is preoccu- 

S ied-, is apparently lost in admiration of his theories. 

fo has now opme to the conclusion that she is the clev- 
erest girl he has ever met. The fact of her listening to 
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him, hm ftocurod her thw tributo. The real fact, hv ’v- 
<‘vor, is lhat ulio has almont foi*gotton hfe existonco, and 
is lifltoninff all over again to certain angny words said 
Bomo hours ago, and grinding iter little teeth over tbom 
loo! 

“In my opinion," Trent ia aaying; in liia high aquoaky 
voice, “i^cicty is going to the bad " He manages to 
$ny this as though ho haa not heai'd it before. Perhaps 
he hadu^t. 

A poor compliment to the little fraction of it you soo 
hero," says Noll, rousing partly from her dreams, and 
smiling. 

'*St>cicty, in rny opinion, is just as good and just as 
bad as it 'has boon since the begin jjiflg of the world," 
says Min. Wilding with a hitch of hor lean shoulders. 
“Tlicre are always half this way, and half ^mt! Ton 
foolish virgins, you know, but Ion wise also! And as it 
appears, it scorns safer to back trite ten wise." 

“To which do wu belong?" asks Mrs. Chance, with 
hor friondlicst sinile, and quite a little touch of humour 
meant to carry off the sting of her remark. 

Mrs. Wilding sticks her glass in her eye. 

“ Hard to say," says she, “ but I’d buck myself against 
you, anyway." 

This intorludo has happily passed unheard. Bella re- 
tires smiling, Mrs. Wilding drops her glass, and all is 
smooth once more. _ 

Mr. McNamara having succcssful]y^il!kod away all 
the niaccaroons, to which form of confection he is spe- 
cially addicted, is now giving his attention to the seed 
caka • 

“ What do you thinfe al)Out the decadence of Bocioty, 
Mickey?" asks Noll, giving him a little unseion pinch, 
J<]vorything is getting a littlft slow some Way, and 
Mickey, tf dragged into it, might make a diversion. 

“ Wnat’s the good* of thinking about it?" says McNa- 
mara, leaning back luxuriousjly in his chair with the last 
bit of cake hetweeif his fibers. ** IVo thought until 
I’m nearly blind — Ho glances pathetJeally at Nell. 
“ Did you know I was going blind? S(^n my new 
glasses?" 

“ No I" with concern, « Oh I 3Iickey, I am sorry !" 

“You needn’t bcl 1 havenit seen 'em cither," says 
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Mr» McNamara. “ ThoyVo coming — in tho bime- 
>>30! Wo inn:^t bo on the look-out for tnom/ As for 
Society, wc all know what's the matter with thaV* 

No, we donM," say Mrs* Chance and Mrs. Wilding in 
a breath. And,” continues Mrs. Wilding, “I don’t be^- 
lievo you know either." 

“You wwh me to speak?" Mr. McNamara k>ok8 
round with a deprecating smile. Ho draws himself up 
in ft dignified fashion, rind Imlf puts tCway from him the 
bit of cake ho is holding, then, thinking better of il, 
finishes it. After this he leans forward, very much 
forward, coughs consumptively, interlaces his fingers, 
and begins. . . . 

“ Ilut for toomen^ there would bo no swiety at all! 
This, my Irionds, 1 think you will all allow ! But the 
slrugglo by women of the present day to equal or ok- 
<*cl men ih their own departments, especially those of 
physical prowess, though merely a revolt against the 
ovor-oivilization of the ninetoentb century, is a step on 
the backward road to that state of ^vagedom in which 
women performed all the manual labour, and men spent 
1h(‘ir lives in various congenial forms of amusommit. 
(ilasH of water, please !" 

“Not ofiCj if you wore to die for it," says Nell indig** 
minUv. 

“ Aforo cake then?" eadlv. 

Vou’w oaten it all I" 

“ It's a j)OOF wo* id !" saj'^s Mr. McNamara. * 

^ Well, but you know really it's getting to ho such an 
awful shoddy thing," saj’s Trent, who ought to havo 
known bettor, as bo ift really very decently connected. 
But no doubt the chin has dotoriefrated him" 

Ho is alluding still to #>ocicty. 

“ There’s people called Buggins out in our town ; they 
givo danoos, and are for over asking us tbllqws to go 
there, and really thoj^ run the whole show so wonder- 
fully Avell, that it raakos you feel sort of mad. They 
bavon't got an * H' to thoir names, and they think they Vo 
talking Bngijsh when they sn^^* Thompson is a real 
good follow, is Thompson v Ifet their entertainments 
arer beyond reproach " 

“ 'Tis thoir fifOrvatits pull through, says Me* 
Namara, 
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“ Hah I now ; I never thought of that before,” eavs 
Trent, as-thoifgh few thotightaoave passed him by. “ jfiy 
Jove! what an ideal Very good, very good indeed! 
Capital thing ! Tell it to-the felidwe when I got back.” 
J “Off his head altogether . now, poor chap!'' says 
Mickey in an aside to Hell. ” Ve»y sad, don’t you 
think? Feel remorsoT’ 

“But why know such people,” says Nell to Trent, 
ignoring Mickey and his remarks tn toto, “if you don't 
-like them?” 

“ That’s just it, you see. Bound to know them in a 
way. They spread themselves, you know ; they’ve 
money and they grow. It’s detestable I Why, they 
spend their whole time trying to ape* the manners of 
their betters.” 

“There has been a groat deal of abu.se Icveljed at that 
jwoceeding,” says Gavoston, who has just come up, 
“ But after all, is there nothing to bo said for it f Surely 
it is better to ape ,the manners of those above, rather 
than the manners df those below us. For my part, 1 
think there is a sort of healthiness in the destre to ira> 
prove oneself.’* 

“Of course, if it were for tho sake of improve- 
ment ” 

“ Whatever it is for, it must tend to improve,”, ^nys 
Gavoston, in his slow, gentle, bcautiihl voice, “and 
should therefore bo encouraged. stjidy-— to apo as 

you'^all it — those superior to thorn, iats*<rifow a longing 
for the better things of life. It must commeitd itself ty 
everybody as a wise thing to learn, to say ‘ puj^er’ rather 
than .‘pipes:,’ and to commit tomoTnoi^ tho troublesomu 
fact thai. there is an ‘ IF in ‘ ’Ariy.’ " 

“ You can defend ’em if you I 4 K 0 ,” says Trent huffily. 
“ But I assure you tho Buggins are very dreadftiV.” 

“ 1 doujj> beneve Mrs. Buggins could bo a bit worse 
than that awful Mrs. Parsons last night,*' says Mrs. 
Wilding. “ Did imy of you' notice her? And she’s 
good ffimily I’**! -* , , 

“ Ho'v was she dresSjsd?” asks Hib* .Chance. 

Nell has movedA little away aliout some fresh 
arrival, and tho land is Clear*. ... 

“ In a bl#ck dress, And a smile tiiAt reached from oar 
to ear.” 
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« Oh ! of course I remember her novr. She was Night, 
or something ridiculous like that,’* 

“ Exactly, 1 saw her too/’ says Grant. “ A big sorl; 
of woman with a loose robe.*’ 

“Just so,” says Mickey. “Most terrifying robe. 
Take a phi out, ye know, and whore would slio be?” 
This astounding conundrum loaves them all silent 
Mrs. Wilding has ikded behind her fan, and Itfrii* 
Chance bas put on lior most innocent smile. 

“Ask us another?” says Grant faintly 
“ Nt)t a bit of it. 1 stick to my question. Where 
would she bo ?” 

“ Nowlierc/’ suggests Grant. 

“ Wrong I What do 3 011 sii}’, Mannons?” 

All thei'e/* says that good looking 3'onlh bravely. 

“ Got it,” fia3^8 Mickey admiringly “ (io up one 
Hero (Icciha, stopping out of the drawing n)om 
window, goes quickly towards someone who is couimg 
across the lawn, behind the group at the tea-table. 

“Oh, Sir Stephen,” cries C’eouia, holding out to him 
both her hands in her prett3% gracious wav, “50 glad 
3M)u have come.” 

Neira e3'os sock her cup, whilst she wildl}" breathes a 
prayer that her colour may not rise He must have re- 
ceived the rejected purabul before he came. 


CHAPTER XXXVII, 

•' How is it under ourscontrol, 

To loTO, or not to love ?" 

Sm STWnKN Boems in excellent Bpiritsl AH the way 
over be had been ahkin^r himBelf, .why ho wan coming 
But now that he is here, he knows. Nell is here ! 
Biiriitt bis drive to Wh^urton JtA boy the despised 

I tarasol, no had lot his thoughts rnu riot with i-egard to 
kor, and bad*at lat^t come to the oonOlaeion that though 
she was the last ^ri in the world with Whom be could 
ihll in love (be still kept op this farce with himself), 
she could hardly be the monster of trc^cheiy he had 
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ima^ned. One bates to tfalak bad thmgs of one's 
neighbours, and now a glance at her has couvinood hitn 
doubly, that he had gone too &r iu his inward, oeusuring 
of her. * . 

\ StHe was not that sort of girl at alh Sho was yonng, 
iight-faoarted, litUe frivoloas, of course, but not so 
wilful a coquette as he had fbi* a moment thought 
Perhaps the fact that he has found her with Trent, 
beside her, and not Grant or Stairs, has given au impetus 
to the reversal of his judgment 
He doesn't feel in the least annoyed yith her about 
the returning of the parasol. Ho had known quite well 
how sho would behave about that Ho had bought the 
costly trido indeed, half with a viow Jo paying his debt 
to her, and half with an amused knowledge of what a 
joy it would be to her to send it back to him. It seemed 
u pity to deny her such an inteiiHo gratificatk>n. 

‘‘ I have had such a delightful walk over hero,” ho is 
saying to Cecilia, whom ho likes excoHsivoly, an<l who 
likes him. His clear voice sounds even dourer than 
usual on the soft, silent air. ‘*1 hardly know when 1 
enjoj^ed a W’alk so much.” 

Thank you, I accept it,’* says Cecilia, with a litlle 
coquettish smile. *‘And 1 quite understand, /waste 
be found at the end of it.” 

“ 1 knew you would take me,*' says Wortlcy, laughing 
too. ‘^T)o you know, by the liyt^ that you liave Horne 
new-mownbay down there?” a meadow be- 

low them. ‘‘The scent of it is delicious 
“ Ilay ? Is there any hay left now?” asks^Mrs. Wild- 
ing. “ Where is it ?” She looka carefuHy round her. 

In the meadow oij your^left,” savs Mickey. “ It is 
lying on the ground, so you can hardly nee it. Let’s go 
d^own and rnalce it into cocks.” • 

“Oh, yes, let usl” cries Mrs. Wilding, who m one of 
those p<i>pIo who cqn'i sit still, who always W'ant to be 
doing something. “Mrs. Gaveston, can’t w^e?” 

It seems almost comic bear anyone ask Cecilia’s 
permission for anything., Cecilli, who can never say 
“ No,” and whoso one b^Uof m that ovor5^otte ought to 
be able to do just as they like in this worhL 

Why not T saj's she. She has but one feeling atout 
it inde^, and that is that she cannot go toa Those 
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hateful old tabbies in the drawing-room — she will have 

to go and toll pretty lies to them whilst thb others 

“ But it is a 16ng way round, 1 warn you. The gate into 
it is quite a quarter of ^ mild from this.’' 

<<Ohl what a pity r 

Mrs. Wilding is beginning to look quite downcast, 
when Mr. McNamara, who is always mil of resource, 
looking down towards the hedge that separates the 
coveted field from them, sees a hme in it. 

**Wo can get tlirotigh there” says he. “There's a 
ha-ha at the other side, but that needn’t count. I’ll 
puli you through like*’ — lowering his voice for Mrs. 
Wilding’s benefit — “ Mrs. Buggins’s servants.” 

No sooner said^han done. They all rise from their 
seats. Besides Noll and the others, there are two very 
pretty sisters called Markham, who seem to th ink the 
nay-cook making quite a brilliant suggestion. Even 
Mrs. Chance lows delighted, and Sir Stephen goes 
boldly up to Nell. 

“ Are you coining?” asks ho. 

“ Yes. But not for a moment or two,” coldly. “ I 
shall follow presently. No one must wait for mo, how- 
ever.” She smiles her commands at Grant, to whom 
they are always sacred. She turns into the dining-room 
as she speaks, and the rest run down the sloping lawn 
to that hreak in the heilge indicated by Mickey tho 
Pioneer I Noll, havia^r watched them through it, and 
convinced hersluiil .i^at both Grant and Wortiey have 
disappeared with tho others, walks lightly across thu 
grass and up to tho opening in tho hodgo. It is an old 
friend of hers, through which she has slippCKl many and 
many a time with (TOoffrey,^and swung herself cleverly 
on to tho grass below. §he has now all but reached it, 
when Sii* Stephen’s heaa amihars in tho opening, as 
ho is clambering up the wall beneath it. 

“ I came back to help you down/’ tiays he, with tho 
most uucouebrned^ir in the world. J 

“ It tras too good of you/’ Nell, drawing back. 
“ And al^ very useless I getin aod out of this place 
half-a-doimn times M^ithotit wituting anyone 

to help mo ” ^ ^ , 

» I should think then it would he a variety to you to got 
some QUO once a week to help you,” says ho unmoved. 
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Nell faesitaloB* For one thin^, it ia impossiblo to 
through atf long as ho ia blocking up the hedge. For 
another, oven if ho was not blocking it# it would bo equally 
iinpoftsiblo to get down whilst bo was looking on, hor 
^ usual mode of procedure being distinctly more active 
> than elegant. And then again — a^bout that pArasol Of 
(iourbo he is one of the rudest people on record, and in 
every way detestable# but the one use of detestable 
people is to make studies of them# so as to avoid their 
little ways. 

And perhaps slic had been in fault about that parasol, 
but of course ho should never have sent it» Certainly 
it hhowod signs of grace his having *driveu all the way 
to Wharton to got it for her. . . . ^nd her rejection of 
it had been a little brusque. . , . And the note that had 
accompanied its return had certainly leil something to 
be desired in the way of graciousncbs. . . 

On the whole perhaps * 

Well, if you will help mof’ says she. 

lie springs back easily to the ground behind, and 
planting one foot upon the wall, holds out his arms to 
ner, Sno leans forward, her hands upon his shoulders. 
His arms tighten rouini her, and in another moment 
she stands beside him. Their eyes moot, a glance passes 
between them. A distinctly hostile one on hei part. 
He loosens his hold of her, aqd they follow the cthcra 
who have now reached the end the big meadow wlioro 
the fallen grass lies heaviest. *' , 4 

The shortest way to this part loads past a corner, 
where iho^river runs merrily on its way to the* sea 
below. Tho rains of the early morning have swollen it, 
and now it is rushiag witB imul haste over stones and 
through weeds and cresses— rushing 

, ** In little sharps and trcblea^*^ 

to its Vast homo. ^ 

A giant clump of iftr trees, bordered by alders, hides 
ono corner of tfop river from tne imprompiu 

haymakers, and Mro Wo™oy stops. 

So you wouldii*t have that parasol says ho— them 
is a touch of amusement in his tone. 

. “Oh, no! HowcottW I take it? An accident' is an 
accident. Of course you could not help breaking mine# 

K 10 
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aud thero was no reason at all why you should have 
sent me another, Aud, at all events/’ raising her eyes 
gravely to his, “I should not accept anything from 
you,” 

Not even though it helped to the easiug of my con- ^ 
science ?”— his tone is quiaaical. 

“Not even then. Supposing always/* with an iiTe- 
prcsHible glance at him, “ that you have one !” 

“That sounds as though j^ou considered me in dis- 
grace,” says Wprtley. 

“ I am not considering you at all,’* my^ Miss Prea- 
dergast “I think it very rude to consider people. It 
looks like prjing into their conduct. You were consid- 
ering me this morning, aud if you remember, 1 didn’t 
like it.” 

“Ah I hut your conduct I” says he. 

“Well, wh^t of little warmly. She has been 

throwing leaves into the river and watching them whirl- 
ing giddily away upon its bosom, but now she turns her 
attention to Wortley. There is fresh challenge in her 
glance. The fact that Wort le^’’ is smiling incenses her 
still more. 

“ It is perfect, of course,” To her his tone seems 
mocking. 

“You iwicused mr of deceit this morning/’ says she 
resentfully, “ Is there nothing untruthful in that 
answer ?” ^ 

“ Ah f I can I jtffi in disgrace,” says ho ; his tone 
is still light, but hS^is a little piqued by her persistent 
dctenninalion to keep him at arm's length, 

“ Oh, no!” bitterly. “ ][t is I who am in that unenvi- 
able position, JDo you thinkjt’ flingpig her last handfut 
of leaves into the giosping river, with a verve that be- 
trays luer frame of nund^*'“/ have forgotten, because 
you choose’' to do so? Do you iitink that all the insults 
you Khowered on mo this morning are to be wifSed out 
so easily? Why/* with a flash from bW beautiful eyes, 

“ you tpld «vo that I ^ 

“ 1 beg your imjpo^iblo/* says Wort- 

ley stiffly; ; aro; making some strange mistake/’^ 

His mannefns no# onoe^ agaiu cold and forbidding. 
Ue had meant txi be kiad, considerate, he called it “coi^ 
sidorate/’ but in reality the word was apologetic, but 
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fihd had thwarted bis gooi mtentions, and killed his 
mood.. - 

‘‘ Yoti >vere afraid to say it tight out,” says Noll 
fecornfuHy, ‘‘ but you meant il I oould ae© it in your 
oyos. They were/ with a ^ad maUeioasne&s, ^^alarinij 
nt me! You gave me to ubdorstand you didn't believe 
one word I said. You doubted irfe 
Had I no cause to doubt 

“None— none!” 

But 

‘*1 will not listen to your *buts/I want no explana- 
liuns. Explanations always come too late ! You said I 
was wilfully deceiving 3^011 ! And you said it was ‘for 
your sins’ you had boon appointed my^ guardian, and 
you ‘ thanked Iloavcn* it was my Inoney, not me^ j'ou 
wore guarding, and,’* here she faces him auddonly^ with 
her hands (tleuehod, but her cj^os full ojj tears, “how 
data you say all those liorrid things to me — how dare 
you accuse mo of falstdiood !” 

She has moved a little nearer to the brink of the 
river, and is now indeed looking angrily at Wortley 
from the outmost edge of its bank. 

“Don’t stand there!” says he quickly. ^‘That barik 
is veiy uncertain.” 

“ Not a bit more uncertain than a great many other 
things — than you^ for examnlo !” She little 

tempestuous movement with ri|r foot upon the crumbling 
bank, that in another woman *1ie wf^ld have called a 
Hiainp, and thou all at once BOinething happens! 

The earth, aoddenod and loosened by tne late jrains 
and the swelling of the rivqr, has given Vay beneath 
her She sway's bi^fikwawls— 

In a second Wortley has caught her hand, but it is 
impossible to prevent bor feaebing the water. Provi- 
dentially beneath the bank a huge boulder* lies, and on 
this fler right fqot coming, gives her a certain support 
for the moment. WHhin that, moment she fools two 
strong arms roui^d her, und almost before she^ has time 
to remtae ber unpleasai^ portion, she i$ standing beside 
Wortley once agaib quite safe, but extremely wet. The 
turbulent stream has gone over her shoes and stockings 
•and reduced Imr pretty lace ^tticoal to a most uUbappy 
state. 
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Surely under thofie drcumatuncoB one would have 
thought that nho was dcaorving of nothing but commis- 
eration, Wortlcy evidently thinks othowise. The truth 
is she has f^rightoned him out of hiS life. If alme, that 
swift fiilUided river would yeiy probably have caught 
and carried her along with it, in spite of all her strug- 
gles to — death perhaps,/* . . And fesides all that, he has 
not forgiven her her , obstinaejr in not stepping back 
when he had warned her of the insecunty of the 
bank. 

“ I hope you wUl take advice next time says he vig- 
orously, holding ner still by both arms, and looking ns 
if he would dearly like to shake her." ** What did you 
mean by dancing a iig on that bank when I told you 
how unsafe it was? ^What arc you going to do now? 
You” — indignantly — *^are wot through I And it serves 
you right loo 1/ 

JIo is giving her a scolding of the real good old- 
fashioned kind. It is his innings now, and ho is going 
to make the most of his time. She has behaved abon»- 
inahly, and has given him a shock, and of course must 
be feeling subdued. Perhaps she will listen to reason at 
lust I 

lie had not, however, allowed for the eternal femi- 
nine” in horl Suddenly she wrenches herself free from 
him. 

**Ycs^ I ami” says she/j^<‘Anil it is all your fault!” 
Can his ears be phwing him false ? Ifis fault I If you 
had not boon so oreadfully rude and unkind to me, 1 
should not have tried to get away from you. 1 am sure 
it was trying to get awav from you that made me step 
backwards on that horria bankt'*^ 

^‘Unkind!” 

“ Oh!” with quite a long-drawn anguish in her tone, 

>S() unkind!*’ 

Wortley, staring, wonders how she. does it! "^Surh 
anguish! If ho, had threatened to murder her, she 
could not regard Mm with gr^te^ reproach. And what 
had ho doBO ? , Hie oonifeien^o luost valiantly, 

yet in spite of he gi^ iubh by inch, 

into a perfect iiioB»ter;<rf; 

“ What did I do f * dem^ds ho de^eratoly. 

You know very well! Ml da^ tms you have been 
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unkind to me.’* Suddenly, without a second's warning, 
she burstfiKinto tears. 

This is terrible. 

“ 1 give in/* says Wortley fhintically. I*m the great, 
ost brute alive., I'm anytnlng V'ou hke— only doiVt go 
on like that.**' 

I don’t’*— sobbing-—” want yon to give in.** 

‘‘Then what on earth do you want?** in a tone that 
Bavours of desperation. 

“ 1 think** — sobbing still— ” 30 x 1 might guess/* 

” I can’t r 

“Dry shoes and stockings then/* indignantly. ”1 
think 3 "ou might have known that. 113 ' feet** — ■whim- 
poring — *‘aro cold and wot. I thyik 3 "Ou might have 
known that too!” 

It is plain to him that her full belief is, that but for 
him her feet would not bo vvet and cold I • 

He smotJiers a groan of rcinonstraiuo, and drawing 
her arm through his, turns her right-about face, and 
homewards. 

“We can talk it out later on/’ says ho grimly 
“ Como back to the house now, and change your 
things.** 

lint though Miss Prondergast goes with him. hIio 
weoixs siJontly all the lime, and rofusos to speak As a 
ihet, she is coiiHumcd w'i(h ohj»grin. That torribl * day 
on the beach wlion she had firs, mot him has come hack 
lohor! Aro her shoes and stoekingff to be alwa 3 ^B en 
evidence when she is with him? 


CHAPTER XXXVni. 

“In onr light, bitter world of wrong. “ 

“ It is quite bot 'still,.’’ O^dilia, boi* baud upon the 

teapot. “ Ho«r lovely. . Lot tiB have soitlo more r* 

Hho has come out to the totsade to ^Icomo back the 
haymakers, baviog got (fajq>|)By) rid of some of her 
eld<u*ly goesipa, though sot of aU'^Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, 

19* 
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who IB hard to uproot, following hor on to the terrace. 
It wiiH with foar and trembling — or, at all cv^ntB, a 
pretty protenco at it— ^that Cecuia touched the quaint 
Queen Anno teapot, but the butler apparently is above 
suspicion, and Mrs. Gaveston, after that quick touch, 
retreats, blowing daintily on her fingers, 

Jt is still quite early. The goWen glory of Jul)’', 
having distinctly rofhsed to fade into the more amber 
brilliuTieo of August, the days still tayry with us, and 
even when they are done, long and sweet are the twi- 
lights. Autumn, the enemy, though crouching on the 
border, ready to spring, as yet dares not. 

LappKl in tl»e low light of the westering sun, 

The Avild gulls circle seaward one by one, 

'Wheeling and wailing, querulous and shriU, 

HI Ivor white, now dun, 

As the late lustro touches them at will; 

Even their dark fortress sot in the blue sea, 

Fringeil with perpetual foam, 

Gives back a glory from its lichened dome 
Whore no man’s foot may bo, 

And yon gaunt headland V mas'^ivc masonry, 

Towering on high above the sea-birds’ hold, 

Gleams like the IV^stic Koso, 

With dull rich dyes of amaranth and gold.'* 

” How Splendid it all is !*’ says Mrs. Wilding, in a low, 
entranced tone. As she* is the very last person in the 
world oim wouklhupposo likely to give a tnought to tho 
beauties of nature, or anything ^so, except her own 
chafms, this very ordinary remark falls like a bomb 
into their midst. So solemn is tho siloneo that follow\s 
on if, that it strikes home to her, Turning, with a little 
disgusted air, to those around, she says ; 

** Well ? , Isn’t it T' butan a tone from which all deep 
delight and feeling is gone, ^ 

Cocilia, fooling eomothiag has gone astray, says 
quickly: 

‘*Oh, it is I It is, indeed I And such lovely colour- 
ing. lK)ok tljiat pink and grey in the sky over there, 

a oombihationl Make a lovely gown, wouldn't 

itr , 

This is not to bo surpassed! It is, indeed, so beyond 
competition, that no one adds a word to and Mrs. 
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Wilding, with her usual iittls Idle laugh slightly acocntu* 
atod, dropif into a ohair. 

I wonder the McGregors aren't here,” says she list< 
lossly. 

“ People to Ijincheoft," s^jrs HoNataara. ** I met 
McGregor in the village this morning, and ho said they 
would probably drop in later on,” 

“ What i>oop!e?” asks Mrs. Gutforth-Boss, who can't bo 
hapny unless sbo knows the ins and outs of everything. 

“ Well, the Brandrums for one »” 


“ That woman !” says Maria — her usually low voice 
now comca apparently from the bottom of her hfxjts. 
“ After Ijor appearant'o hist night, I am surprised at Mm. 
McGrt^gor’s receiving her this afterneon." 

“ What was tlic matter with her?’’ asks Mrs. Wilding. 
“ llallicr smart gown, T thought it !" 

“ No doul)t 1" says Maria, with thrilling rdoaning “ I 
didn't! A more carnal get-up I never sawl" 

“Ah' but dear Mm. Outfbrth-Boss, jiwt consider,” 
says Mrs. Wilding, leaning towards her with an en- 
chanting smile. “You really shouhln’t throw stones, 
you know. A Joan of Arc is ijuito respoctablo, hut a 
t'lcupatra. Oh I do you know, dear Mm. tAitforth-Boss, 
I wan so shocked at you last night ! Cleopatra, don’t 
you know ! Such a very advance<l person !” 

“At all events Cleopatra’s skirts didn’t stop at her 
knew!" says Maria promptly. , 

Whether she is alluding to Joan of Arc as exemplified 
by Mrs. Brandrum, or to Mrs. Wilding as “ Folly” mpst 
for over remain unknown. At ail events tho return is 
so ready that Mrs, Wilding^ who is the first to see tho 
maiic’ous intention, •leads them all into a burst of 
laughter. ^ 

I made a mistake about my gown last night," says 
she. “I should have been ‘Ophelia.’ I’ve been prac- 
tising tne part fo» the last half-hour, and now I foci 
perfect in it. But it was a trifle too late for a practice. 
Mrs. Gaveston, yoa*shottld.ihave asked me to build hay- 
cooks a fortni^t ago,” she puts her long Jean Angers up 
to her head. “ Who’s going to pull the straws out of 
my hair ?*' asks she. “ I feei just like that silly Hamlet’s 
sweetheart.” 

She has half-a doaen amateur hairdressers in a moment; 
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ftUof tho borrid box, and it is quite aatoniBhing, aa Uaria 
rti marks, what a long time tnoy take to remove tfaroe 
bits of hay. 

“ Oh I that^s a.hai^In !” cries Mrs. Wilding suddenly. 
She puts up both her hands to defend herself, though, 
indeed, she need not have been afraid of any hairpin in 
the world, as ^ill her iair trosaes are Wr own. “Sir 
Stephen! what are you doing?” 

“ I hog your pardon,” eaya Sir Stephen hurriedly ; so 
hurriedly, indeed, that ho digs the hairpin hack into her 
head again, rather sharply. Ilut Mrs. Wilding bears that 
tlirust nobly; she has looke^l up and has seen Neil step- 

i )ing out of tho drawing-rmnn window, and has at ont o 
tnown all about it, Tiiat's the good of a confirmed flirt 
like Mr.s, Wilding! 

It is quite a renovated Nell on whom Wortley is look- 
ing. The wet skirt has disappoarctl, a fi’esh ono has 
taken iit^jiiaeo, and beneath it the pretty shoos and 
stockings are quite dry and sparkling. 

“The McGregors not eomo?” says she, trippitig gaily 
towards Cecilia. Site has taken a fancy to tho plain 
Rlsnoth. ” Elspoth said she w'ould be here if possible 
by half-past five.” 

” Captain Stairs told mo that, too,” says Mrs. Chanco. 
“ No doubt they will come together very soon.” 

“Together?'’ says Cecilia; she lays clown tho teapot, 
and pushes the sugar-bowl to one side. Tho word is a 
question. ** 

” W’'eU, of course,” says Mrs. Chance, with a Eimper, 
ant] lior usual litUo hesitation, “ ho would hardly come 
Avitbout her.” • 

“ Why ?” asks Mrs. Cutfofth-Bo».s sharply. 

Mm. Chance smiles again and hesitates even more. 
She is in {i bad temper, ialoc having seen Noll go down 
to tho river with Wortley, had gone homo in a huff. 
And bow had that girl managed, to be tbel>e with 
Stephen? 

“ ton Bhottldn't a^ such delicate questions so openly,” 
saya sbe, her j,cyo8 jjvery nqw aod then darting littjo 
eager enquiriesiai-Ce^^i^ .who is Jtjll pushing tho pretty 
silver trifics on thf ti^|ny from left to ri^t and baca 
again, with her e3*es always lowered. (“ She is lisienisg, 
however,” says Mrs. Chaaoo to herself.) “Well, they are 
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engaged te be married, I hear f Have you not hoard 
anything?*** 

Thore is a sharp, quick clatter amongst the spoons— 
the swerve of a woman’s body, and of a 

fvoman’s gown! 

“ It is not true 1*^ ^ 

Cecilia’s voice rings clear and bigh. She lots the last 
spoon fall clattering amongst the toa^eups. Her small 
beautiful &oo is thi'own upwards, her lips are white — 
beneath them one could imagino her tooth clenched. 
Nell, whose own face has changed colour, ghmces at her 
furtively, in a very agony of fear. What is slio g<'>ing 
to do? What is going to happen? She turns her 
affrighted ghmeo on Alickey, aiicf that delooiablo youth 
stops at oi»co into the breacn. 

**Truor’ says he, tine disdain in his tone. Of course 
it isn’t. Fancy Stairs engaged. The last Aaq in the 
world to marry, 1 should say.” ^ 

Ho looks straight at Ocnilia, something in his quick, 
expressive Irish eyes rouses her, warns imr. She draws 
in her breath sharj>ly, and manages to laugh, in a stifled, 
somewhat too effusive fashion; but tho crisis, at all 
events, is over. 

*‘Not like ino,” goes on Mickey. ‘^Who,” dis&iaHy, 

** would marry to-morrow, only Iho distinctly * Imj?o ^‘*i- 
ble she^ won’t have mo.” 

Hero he oasts a languishing glance a^ Noll, who is 
still too frightened to even ropol or play with it. 

At this moment there is a movement at the of tho 
terrace, Mrs. Wilding and Mrs. Outforth-Boss iiro saying 
some pleasant things to twg or* three people who am 
coming forward to gfeet their hostess. Mrs. Chance 
alone stands silent— waiting — Unking at Mrs. Oaveston ; 
and as eyes will, at times, presently hers compel-Cecilia’s 
to meet tjiorn. She smiles, and there is moclcory in tho 
smile. ‘<Well? Do« you believe tiow?” they to 
say. ^ « , . , . . 

’fho unspoken wcMs t0 alnk into Cecilia^s heart. 

Yes, ho is hero, and with Slspetb ifeCrrMor I ^ la irall 
true then what that womau had «aid ? I« he going to 
sell his soul for gold, as had Sold hers ? . r . 

And after all he had said last hi^i/ 

She goes quickly up to Mrs. McCregor, brushing un-^ 
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Steadily past Nell as she does so. Noll, who bolds her 
a moment, and tries to whisper somothingf but who ia 
thrust aside almost paBsiouatciy* 

“Dear Km Mcwegor, how good, of yon to come. 
And alter all your fatigue/* 

The pretty voice ripgs softly aa ever. A little hurried/ 
perhaps, but (piito as sweet as usual. There is uo want 
of control itx it now, or in the lovely face either. 

“ And you, too, Elspeth** — Mrs. uaveatoh has gone a 
stop farther — “you are wonderful; you look juat as 
irosh as though you had not been up so many hours! 
^nd 80 happy, tool But perhaps, with charming 
moaning, “ it is memories of last night that make you 
look so happy.” , 

“Of course!’* says Miss McGregor who. if she has a 
plain face, “has a very gracious mind. “ For last night 
wo owo yon a debt of gratitude. It would have inado 
anyone happy — you think so, too, Philip?*' 

She turns to Captain Stairs, who is quite an old friend 
of hors and her people; to (’ocilia her voice bouiuIb ap- 
propriatlvo. She stands still waiting for Stairs* reply. 
It comes at last. 

“It was one of the happiest evenings of my life/* says 
ho. This \vas meant for Cecilia, but Cecilia, with, her 
eyes bent on Elspeth, does not know that. She moves 
slowly away. 

Slab's follows lier. 

“This moriuug — ’* begins he. She chocks him by a 
g^turo of her pretty hand. “ This morning was boauti- 
lal“ says she. “This afternoon Ls still more charming, 
flow happy wo are in. our weather in spite of all our 
foreign naenda may say.” ’ w • 
iShe smiles at him; she does not look at him, and 
turns in her light fasliiun from him to her next guest, 
Stairs loft thus stranded, gives his nund a live course I 
What has he; done then? What bapi>oned? Her 
coldness is beyond question. Has she regretted-^been 
oyei'ivhelmed by nevvous fears t ^ 

Leaning against the wall of the house, ho tries to 
work out the problenu but fads. Could she be offended 
with him boeau^a be failed to keep his appointment this 
morning? because, ivhen lie did appear, it was with 
^Nell? Somebody trippmg jmst him^ rouses him from 
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his reflections. It is Mr. Nobbs, who h*« just arrived, 
and who is*on his way to speak to Miss McGregor. 

Tho littio man’s face is all aglow with the jo;^ of a 
quotation that has just occurrea to him. and which he 
flatters himself will be really artistically appropriate. 
Miss McGregor’s rod hair, her Scottish feature^ and her 
name have all inspired him. 

Stopping brisk!}'' up to her, as sho stands talking to 
Mickey, ho tilts his littio chin, lays his head to one side 
like an elderly robin, and squeaks gaily— 

*' * Stands Seotland where It did V" 

This touching allusion to her nationality might have 
received tho applause it merits— hut alas I ror poor 
Nobbs, Mickey is on tho spot. 

“Not much!” says that spoiler of genius. “What!” 
turning to tho disgusted Nobbs with tho* air ol’ true 
amazement. “ Haven't you hoard? Not /Word? Why, 
where have you boon ? It seems that poor old Scot- 
land moved on a yard or two last night, and fell right 
over into the North 8oa. Awful catasti'opho, isn’t it? 
People say — but people would say anything, that the 
poor creature had a little — just a Utile too much — you 
know !” This sounds personal, and Nobbs makes a 
furious disclaimer. “ Anyway, it plunged right in, and 
has never been hoard of since. Priglitful loss of life. 
Five dead and twenty woundoil, I hear«: and tho poor 
littio baby not expected to recover, I hear too that 
Tjord llosebory is very much cut up about it, and the 
(iuoen inconsolable. A couple of divers hav^ boon sent 
down to look into matters, iiutr it appears there is little 

hope of ” 

Mr. Nobbs at this point bqats ah indignant retreat, 
and Mickey turns a smiling eye on NolL • 

“ Hac^tho laugh on him there,” says be. 

“ And all to yourself,” returns she severely. “ I don’t 
believe there is in Eurbpe so siUy a person as yon are.” 

“Perhaps there is in Aaia?** ^ys Mr. KcKamara, 
hopoMly. . 

Mrs. McGregor is Mying good<<bye to Cecilia. She 
has two othmf visits to fwy (^h to ptolile who seldom 
TceeiVe visits — she is toe kindest being in tho world), 
and she really vmst nm; and BIspeth is coming with 
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her — but Philip. “You need not come, Philip^ you 
would only be bored, and j’-ou can walk home tbrough 
the woods/’ 

Mrs. McGreffor oarries off the good Bkpcth with her, 
and presently Mrs. Chance and Mrs. Cutlforth-Boss dis- 
appear too, the former having jnanmuvrod herself into 
a neat in MaHa’s carriage. Of the guests of the after- 
noon only Sir Stephen ^nd Stairs remain. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A little Borrow, a Ultle pleasure, 

Fate metes ns from the dusty measure 
That holds the date of all of us. ' 

Gavuston, turning in his slow, kindly way to Stairs, 
renews to him his earlier invitation. 

“ I hope you remember that when your visit to the 
McGregors is over, you have ))roTnised to como to ns.’' 

There is a distinct pause. Stairs so fai* controls Ijini- 
self that ho does not look at Cecilia, and he is consciriUH 
that his heart is beating like a elcdgo-hammcr. What 
is he to say — how to act ? There is no time for thought. 
The invitation has already been accepted, and now, how 
to*. get out of it ? A certainty that he must get out of 
it is the only thing ho is sure of. To cat this man’s 
salt is impossible, and • 

“ I am leaving Mrs. McGregor^s on Thursday next,” 
says he slowly, “ But I urn alhiid that after afl I shall 

not be ab!e accept yodr kind 

“ You mustn’t say that/^ says Oaveston, in his calm, 
hospitable <*Aweek at least* you can spare us. 
Such an bid mend of thy wife’a is doubly welcome.” 

“ A week-*-^'* begins §taii% 

“ A csotiple <ff days then. Come, that is settled. Ce- 
cilia,'* calling to hts, wiftli who is standing far down os 
the terrace with feet back half turned to them— Captain 
Stairs is coming to us oh Tharsday," 

“Yes?” Cecilia so far moves as to give them one 
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chock to look aty and half a glimpeo of a flashing oyo. 
“Sc glad!'** Aft^r this she goes back to her ola posi- 
tion. ' 

It seems all so tightly settled, so easily arranged. 
Stairs would bate made even how a lUrther protest, 
but that Noll standing over there» with Mickey and Sir 
Stephen, Buddoniy calls to her brotherdtt-law— 

“ Peter, there arc still some of the yellow rasplxarries 
loft in tho lower garden. Will you come and oat them ? 
We” — with a dainty gesture that includes hor two corn- 
pan ions — “are going. 

“It sounds tempting,” says Gavoston. “Will you 
come, Cis?” 

( 'eeilia nods acquiescence. • 

Her face is very white. 

“ The dew is falling,’* says she, holding out hor hands 
as if to catch it. • 

“ That will make the raspberries all tho swoetor,’* 
says Nell; she leans forward. “Philip, will you oomo 
with me?” ^bero is suppressed anxiety in her tone, 
and involuntarily Sir Stephen looks at her. 

Stairs smiles and goes to her; and Nell heading tho 
troop with him, all start for the fruit garden. 

But once in, they get separated. The raspberry bods 
are many and far l>otweon, and prosenlly, what with 
diving here and diving therg, in search of the fast dying- 
out fruit, the party is entirely disorganized. SBdrs had 
been lost sight of, and Mickey, who wivs now. with Noll 
and Wortloy, and to whom Noll indeed had soomod.io 
cling, much to Mickey’s surpriso and pride, was sum- 
inoiiod back by tho butJer answ^er a telegram from 
his mother, who was fhost anxious to know whether ho 
would like his socks rod or ^lalo blue for the winter. 
8ho is ovidontly thinking of knitting them, poor woman, 
and rnaqli gratitude should be hers, but I roOTot to say, 
that the telegram, instead of heightening Mr. McNa- 
mara’s Blial feelings, drives him not only half mad with 
rage, but into the wost l^ei^ble lan^age. JPlinging 
down his last nowly-found rs^^iiNyi he rushes towards 
tho house. 6avostai|i ^ rafepoerry row with his 

wife and Stairs, bad brought -to 

Mibkey, and the reception thereof, had at once decided 
that old Mrs. McNamara was dead at last, and had im- 

20 
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mediately followed him to give him all the mi|»t>ort ho 
tjuiild, under the Bad nreumHtanoefl* 

Wo prefer to draw a veil over Mr. MclTamara^s re- 
eoption of hw condoloneos. It waa a loud one and very 
prcifano. 

Moantfme Nell, to her diftcomfituro, now findw hcraelf 
alone with Wortloy. 

The otherfl have gone far down the oppohito raspberry 
bank and are quite out of night. Neither party would 
Imvo hoard much of the other all the time, except for 
Mickey, whose mildewl mirth can ulwayfl bo heard half 
a mile away. How Nell now Jpngs for this despi'^od 
hilarity. 

“ Tin glad to flco'you’vo changed voiir shoes and fttwk- 
iugs,” Bays Wortloy, glancing at tno dainty little foot 
tliat is emerging from beneath the short serge skirt. 

Hut 1 think it is a little raflh of you to come out alter 
your wotting.” 

“ You are right,” Ha 5 ^fl Noll quickly. ^^I’ll go back.” 
8Iie starts precspitatoly for the house. What a splendid 
opportunity of getting axvay, and nothing to offend him 
about it either. Jt was his own suggoBtiou. 

<* Hut — one moment.” 

‘^Moments are fatal in the^^o cases,” says sbo. Sho 
edges away another inch or two. “ Perhaps I'll die, if 
1 delay.” 

Wortloy btntitH out laughing, and with a quickness sho 
is not prepared for, catche^> her arm. 

•“What a little humbug you are!” says ho. “Como 
back hero, and oat your rasplierrioR. You know as 
well as I do, that you rfro not gohig to die of your lato 
wotting.” 

Sho looks up at him. •Ho has let his hand slip from 
her artn.*down to her fidgers, and ho is now holding the 
latter in a very light clasp. Her look is pi^ovoi^utivo. 

“Perhaps not of my wetting,”* says she, “but ono 
dies of other things than that* ^ Worse thiDge-/ar 
worse !” ^ 

“ For instaftce—^P’ 

“IlWreatmentr 
Ah, tell me his namer says be. 

At this they both laugh. * 

“ Do you know,” ho continues presently, “ I have been 
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wontittg to say somothing to you all day, but 1 had not 
tho courage.” 

“The courage t Yottf* 

“ Yos. Even 1 1 ,5fyrant and OjiMescKn*) w I am, with 
a big O I still I oowor bdib^ you 1 ^la admieaion ought 
to pave my way for me— pwghl t6 p|»en the path of your 
morcy to me 1“ • 

“ What do you want to say ?” 

“ I want you to take back that parasol. It is the Pip<' 
of Peace in our caaO. Can't you bring yourself to accept 
it?” 

She shakos her head vigorotisly. 

“ I don't smoke," says she. 

“ You will take it back, however,” persists ho, ignoring 
her nousenao. 

“No I No I Never! I couldn’t I” 

“Still, I wish’^'ou would." 

“ It is impo.ssiblo." 

Sir Stephen sighs. 

“ What a fraud you are!" says ho. “You look so good- 

hearted, and* yet Well, 1 suppose I must only give 

it to old Miss Miggft, tho laundress." 

“ To Miss Miggs ?" Nell makes a little gesture of pro- 
test. “To her — oh, don’t I” 

“ Why not ? Either to her or into tho fire." , 

“ The firo first. It was — lovely !” 

“Wfw it?" says Sir Stephen. “ TbaPs strange 1 I’m 
not a judge of parasols, I admit, hut, do ‘you know, when 
i was'buying it, I said to myself, it lookoti just like youl" 
A pause. “Must I give it to Mias Miggs?” 

“ There was an alternative,,” in an unebmpronaisittg 
tone. “ You can bnnn it.” • 

“ To-night,” says ho. 

Silence follows this, and a /^sh descent upon the rasp, 
berries. His overture has been rejected, and Wort ley, 
with a*feeling of apger against bimsoif, for having so far 
tried to melt her to bis mood, determines on saying noth- 
ing more until Gat^eston or Mickey come back to give a 
grateful turn to tbeir discourse. At all events, she shall 
be tbo one to speak first, whidt, pf course, means that 
speech is not a thing to be expected until the arrival of 
same third persbn. 

Into the very midst of these most sombre determina- 
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lions falls a distraction. Right underneath bis very nose 
a little pahn is thrust with three big raspberries upon it 
—three lovely raspberries — ^yet the beauty of the whole 
three put together is not so great as the beauty of the 
little hand in which they rest. 

“ Kat thorn,” says Nell. 

Is it a peace offering ?” 

lie stoops, and cats them off the dainty dish that might 
truly bo set before any king in all the world, and having 
eaten them, and still trith the “dainty dish” within bis 
gmsp, he bonds again, and presses a hasty kiss upon^that 
lovely plate. * 

Nell does not withdraw her hand, but she blushes 
rosy rod. A charming rod. Wort ley, still holding her 
hand, and looking^at her, thinks ho has never seen her 
look 60 pretty. 

Ilor beauty was new colour to tbo air, 

And music to the silent many birds.” 

That she is Burprisod is beyond question. T^atoniHh* 
mont is portrayed in the largo eyes that are resting on 
him. 

“ Why did you do that?” asks sho at last. 

Wortley laughs. 

“ On my word, I don’t know.” 

Miss Prondorgast takes back her hand, and ehrugs her 
BhouldorsBlightly. 

“ I do— 1 5) !” declares he eagerly, and with contrition. 
‘‘ It was hocauBo— " 

He hesitates. 

“Well?" Sho is ovidontiy dcVtrmined to have hor 
nn.iwor. But the surprise has given place to amuHo- 
ment, and hor lips arejhow parted in a mischievous 
smile. “ Is it so hard to say ?’’ asks she. 

“ I may say it then ?” • 

“ How can I toll ? What do I know of your thoughts ?** 
Sho laughs outright: and then, “ You —maliciously — 
“ are afinud I” ^ 

“ I am 1" gMng in upon the iqwt in a most craven 
fashion. *‘I£ yoUr wrath were to descend upon me 
again to-day, I should be indeed undone Give me per- 
mission, and then I’U sp^k.** 
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Oh, coward !” crie3 ahe. ** No, no— there shall bo no 
permission* And you may keep your answer/* * 

“I won’t r* says with sudi^m reeklessness. “ I’ll 
risk the half of it.^ It Wfts because your hand is tho 
prettiest one I know” 

That a half?” says she. Why, X icaU it a handsome 
whole. What more could you say r" 

He looks at her intently. 

‘‘Is that another question? Do you still dare mo?” 
asks he, in a low tone. His air has /ftown suddenly in- 
tensified. Noll draws back, laughing lightly always, but 
her colour has again risen, dyomg her Taco softly, oven 
as far as tho broad brow. 

“Fio! Would I dare my guardian ?” says she. vSho 
draws still farther from him, and Wortloy comes back 
to tho moment with a laugh as light as her own. 
What on earth had ho been going to say.. Ho doesn’t 
know. 

They are both a little silent as they go back to tho house. 


CHAPTER XL. 

•* When first we mot wo did not auofi* 

That Lovo would prove so hard a\naster$ 

Of more than common fpondltnoss 
When first we mot we did -not gucss.^ 

Wlio could foretell this sore distrCRS, » 

11)18 irretrievable disaalor, 

When first^vo met? — We did not gue«« 

That Love would provo so hard a master.’^ 

CECiidA and Stairs — roluc&ntly on Cecilia’s pari— 
had £r<Tno up tho garden, and from it had passed into 
the little pleasaunco callod tho ‘‘White Square/’ bocauKo 
on it all the suh that ever shines, sliines brightest. A 
little spot it is, 'Called ^ round and lined with giant 
beeches, and wtttrhigh banka of mossy ^nae that make 
luxurious seats, ' In the trees the birds are singing 
lazily bed-songs their little ones, that now* are 
surely old enough to sing thoir evening hymn for them- 

20 * 
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selves. A gentle wind is playing on the leaves, filled 
with a delioato saturation fVom the ocean, far down there. 

« A «eiL«fttrg:raace duretls upon air^ 

Autumn’s enchantment layeth hold on me 
SiJrHng Uie sense to vaguest pageanffy. 

To fitful mornories of days so fiftir, 

As no days ever were.’’ 

As no days ever worof* Sfairs, who has boon (|uot- 
ing those charming linos to himself, stops short wjth a 
littlo sudden pang at his heart, and looks at (Cecilia. 

But Cecilias eyes are over there — over, whoro behinrl 
Olio of tho biggest booch trees, a small and beloved form 
is bonding. ^ 

“Looking for rabbits, (icoff?’' erics she. 

(fooff oxtricatofl himself from tho mouini of loose 
earth that ht) and his torrior have boon casting upon tho 
world, and turning to her a face bright, excited : 

“ It’s down hero I” cries ho. 

“ A rabbit f Oh, Geoff I a poor littlo rdbbit 1’^ 

“ ’Tisn’t a rabbit at all/* screams ho in his high treble. 
“It*s a nasty rat'' 

“ Never mind tho rat. Come boro.” 

Cecilia is glad of this happy interlude, and calls to tho 
boy eagerly. The conversation botw^oen her and Stairs 
is growing a little strained. 

Geoffrey, givipg his littlo terrier a cuff, as a command 
to jirooeod, a perfectly useless admonition, as, a second 
lalor, she haa^ her head in tho bole again and is now 
scr&bbling up' tho earth as hard as over she can, comes 
up a littlo reluctantly to bis mother. 

“This is Captain Stairs — ^you kmow him,” eavs Cecilia 
to tho child. Her tone is^so different fiMm the one ho 
knows and loves, that tlie child glances at her from 
under his long dark lashes as if questioning her.^ 

“ Say how d’ye do, Geoff” 

Geoff advances with such evident dislike, however, 
that Stairs has little difficulty about>waving him off. 

“ Tlmt will do,” Bays he, dmwing himself up stiffly, 
pushing the boy back as it weiu And tho boy, gladly 
accepting his terms, turns, and catling loudly to tho 
terrier, runs quickly down the garden path out of sight. 

“ Why did you repulse him like that ?’* asks Cecilia^ 
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passionately. “Ton have alwajm hated him. I saw 
that from tho first. What has my child done to yon ?*’ 

“ You answer your own qnestkw," says Stairs coldly. 
“ Ho is your child” 

“ Is that a reason why yon should insult him ? I saw 
his littlo fa<,*« as be drew bacfc-A-^I can see it. still. 
And ho — so used to love oftoflys /— what could he know 
of dislike unless you taught him? What have you 
done to him?" 

Her voice breaks. All the jWio&^tbe strange terror 
of tho past few hours now dodares itself in a flood of 
tremulous anger. Poor f'oeilia I who has never learned 
in all her short and thoughtless life how to bo angry 
before, is now troubled and distressed by this borriblo 
emotion tliat has so suddenly fallen into nor days. 

“ What havjo I done to you f" says Stales shortly. 
“ Th.at’s tho real question." * 

“To mol" sho turns, to look coldly at him, but all at 
onco she breaks down. Unaccustomed to discipline of 
any sort, this trial is too much for her. 

“I must speak. I will I" cries sho. “Why — did 
you not toll mo that you wore going to marry Mias Mc- 
Gregor?” 

“ Elspcth Motrregor!’’ 

“Ah!" sharply. "Uow easily her name comes to 
you. And flhe^’ — bitterly — “calls you Phil. Oh I boat- 
ing her hands together, “ I could have 'killed her as she 
said it. And you 1" She turns upon him a pallid fac*', 
out of which all tho light has gone. “ You who qillcd 
wiefalsel" * 

There is a dead silence* STomething in his face per- 
haps answers her, Going to him, she lays her hands on 
his. • 

“It was a lio?” asks she* in an agonised tone, her 
oyes <Jn his. 

“Must you hate an answer? How could you ever 
want one to .such a question ?" says he simply. “ Bo 
you believe thatl! shaH ever marry?” He takes her 
hands and presses them against h& breast. “As fur 
Elspeth McGregor, sho is to be married next May to a 
4 uan in the 12th— a very goqd Ibllow, abd cUmst worthy 
of her." 

“ Is that true ?" 
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He looks at her, There is terrible reproach in the 
look. 

How could you have dteamod the othei^ true?” 

Does she uud^rstaud? He is looking at her, trying 
to read her; and she is looking back at him, her eyes on 
his. But what do her eyes betray 

" 0 1 tell me lesa, or tell me more, 

Bweet eyea with myatery at the core/* 

Suddenly the eyes awake. She lifts her head and 
breaks into a soft, tremulous laugh. 

“Oh I 1 am so happy!” cries she. “I am happy 

again. But that last hour 1” She trembles, and 

her eyes fill with tears. Then she makes a sudden littlo 
gesture as if throwing something from her — something 
hatoftd. ^ I shan’t think of it ever again.” 

She looks very young and very inconsequent ns sho 
does this. A quick fear for her fills Stairs' heart. So 
eager to escape from pain — so childishly determined to 
thrust it from her. So quickly happy after so grievous 
an hour. 

Her soft drenched eyes aro now smiling at him — so 
aro her lips. She has forgotten, as usual, both past and 
future, in the gladness of the present. So easily swayed 
by pain and joy, how will it faro with her in the days 
that lio before her? It seems impossible that the calm 
affection she feels for her husband wilKsuffioe to keep 
her thoughtless feet steady on the road of life. If she 
had some one near her always—soine one sho lov'cd 

He breaks off suddenly*. “ That way madness lies.” 

“ Why aren’t ym happy f* asker Cecilia all at once. 
Sho has been studying hiiq, 

“ Happiqess T bitterly. «* « Where is it to be found ?” 

Sho glances at him reproachfully. 

“ I am bore!” says she softly, as though reminding 
him with the sweetest rebuke of a fact he should have 
known. ^ t 

“ You--^you^you He draws bis - breath sharply. 
Then, wita some vehemence j **Hiive ever thought 
how all this is going to e»bd V 

“Tea, yes; 1 know,” says she, making again that; 
swift gesture as if to ward off something, or else to put 
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ft from her. " Toa will go, but not now — not,” re- 
gardine him anxiously, “ for a long, long timo.” 

“ I shall go almost Immedifttely/- , , 

“ Oh, no I Yp!t^” ahi^l^, Ton bavo 

promised to come aaidjiiiat^hller I heard 

you say that. You earn you Votdd wiu»- hia^ Thurs- 
day.” 

“ I shall not come, however.!*, . . 

“No ?” She looks at him as if not believing. “ Not 
even for a few days?” 

lie shakos his head. His face is very pale. . 

“ But lohy, Phil ?” she bursts out impatiently, and 
then stops, and then goes on again impatiently, “ Oh. 1 
needn’t aski ,l know what you n\fian. But do you 
really, really, ihink it wrong for us to sec each other?” 

“ 1 don’t know what is right or wrong” — ^gloomily. 
“ I only know f cannot stand much more of»t)ns.” 

He rises li’ora his seat beside her on the bank, and 
walks to and fro, his troubled eyes fixed upon the 
ground. 

“ Ah I That means that you do think it wrong,” says 
she mournfully. “ You say to yourself that because I 
am married, I mast not again bo glad when I am with 
you. But is that just — is it fair ? Because I am Peter's 
wife must I thou not bo hapjjy when I am talking to 
you? No, no,” as he would have broken Bterjoiy into, 
her speech, “ I have thought it all out| Eve^’ — em- 
phatically — “ bit. of it. And I cannot see what is wrong 
about it. I have tried and I have failed tosoe. I know 
only that you are my dearest friend— that*? love you— 
and that it is too harsh a judgment that would tell mo I 
must not therefore b» witlf you. Can’t you look at it 
like that f' She waits as if gntreating a kind answer 
from him, but answer there is npne. You cag’t, then ?” 

She Ipans towards him, her, hands twined round her 
knees, her eyes uplifted to , bis. The last rays of the 
slowly &diQg,Bunsbiue are gUnti^ on her hair, dyeing 
it into even a greater Acan," says she reluc- 

tantly, in a grim^,:8ort Of way and with a sort of 
wonder at know, ^xiously, 

“I have sometimes tbongoi^ah'Y am wanting in ccr- 
tafn ways ?” 

She looks at hhu with some expectation in her gaze. 
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At him who con seo nothing wanting in her ; to whom 
fcihe is the one sweet, perfect thing upon this-oarth. 

ile returns her Razo despairingly* He dares not 
break the uilcmce. To speak at this momont is to give 
full sway to all the passion of a lifetime^ 

“ I’ll tell you how itjseems to me,’* says she. She sighs 
and turns her eyes away from his. ‘‘ Why it seems un- 
fair! Isn’t it unlkir that we two, you ana I, who have 
been done out of all the good of our lives, should still 
further bo ooercedr— bo driven to cast from ua the little 
last, small sweetness that remains to us?” 

“Nothing remains to us.” 

Oh, it does — it does,” cries she affi’ightedly. Why 
do you speak like that? 1 won't give up all — 1 can’t. 
And you are just like all the rest of the world, so sure 
of your opinion — so cokl. In spite of you” — ^miserably 
— “ I have atill something left me. I can see you — hoar 
you — and you can lioar me.” 

Ills very heart is blooding. Oh I to take her in his 
arms, to carry her away — ^away from all the world . . . 
and HO to desecrate her — ^liis idol I 
“ Cecilia, think,” says ho with iutonso agitation, “you 
are married; you ” 

“ I know I am rotor’s wife,” says she. But gently 
anil with a subdued but glad certainly, “ I lovo you /” 

, “ Cissy /” 

Ho takes a step towards her, but tbo perfect faith 
that shines within her eyes, her sad belief in him, chocks 
him. 

is that so dreadful a thing to say ? Your face tells 
mo it is. JSvorything,” says 'she, her voice quivering, 
“ sooms dreadfhl now. But^you hj^ow it, Phil, and what 
is the good of being silent”-— even that first principle 
has not come home to he^^ — “ It,” in a little broken way 
that goesHo his heart, “it comforts me to say it . . . 
cuijoudf* 

Her eyes have a^^ia groyro misty / tears trouble them. 
And the evening wind, rising os n^^t oomes on, is rush- 
ing through her pretty locks, ruffling them, playing with 
them, and making them lie with conJUston across 

her white fbrehead. driving branebes of a beech 
tree are hanging over bar. ^ 

“ You wUl come if even fora day f’ 
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This is madneses*’ says Stairs, bursting suddenly the 
bonds of spoeoh. You may 4s woU bear first as last, 
that I am leaving this place altogether on Thursday.” 
It is a terrible determination^ thoii^ht on for smno days, 
and now at a last moment tnibd^ sure. 

Altogether f' , 

8ho brings herself to her feet slowly* He can see 
that she is trembling. 

“ Oh t no, Phil t Oh ! no t You couldn’t do it.” She 
goofl closer to him and tries to 8inil©-*-8Uch a pitiftil 
Hinile. “ You aro trying to tease me, aren’t you? You 
used to lease mo in the old days — do you remember ? 
You must go back to India some day. I” — with a little 
catch of her breath — I know that. JJut until tlien 
you will stay * . . in England, at ^1 events, whore 1 
cun — you will stay ?” 

“ Don't,” saysp ho sharply. “Good Iloavynsl do you 
think I am a stone f 1 Buall leave this on Thursday. ’ 

“Go then.” But even as she utters these scornful 
words, she looks at him, and all the lovely misery of her 
face is plain.; 

“Why do you look at mo like that?” exclaims ho. 
“Don’t you know it is for 3 >^our sake I am going?” 

A little sunshine disturbs the grief of her eyes. 

“If that is all,” says she, “ stay.” 

“If you cun boar the torture, f cannot,” dedari s ho. 
fiercely. To accept Gaveston’s hospitality, with this 
madness on him 

“ Well, go — ^go.” Her voice is very low, and all at 
once ho knows that shells crying, and at the same 
moment he is at her feet. 

“My darling! My Relight I* Cissy T IBs arms aro 
around her. “ I will do anything you wish, I wUl stay 
with you. My heart — my soA do not cry?” 

“ You will stay ?” * 

“Yos.^* 

“You will come here for* just a few days, before we 
lose each other for ^yer?” 

“ Yes,” with a groan. 

Mrs. Gaveeton mgha With 4 ehrt of sad eonieni. 

“ BTow you are my own Phil again,” says she. Do 
you know, Phil, I never knew how much 1 cared for you 
until you came back this time? Wasn't that strange?” 
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“I would to God you had never known.” «ays ho. 
“ Darlings darling girl, have you thought ?” 

“ Tm alwaya thinking/* die etands back ft^om him, her 
hands in hi% and her moo ali^t with Joy, She seems 
to have forgotten everything but the fact of his having 
given in about his going. ^ And it is always of you /" 

She smiies at him, and her Ups widen. All at c .ee 
she bursts into a little rippling laugh, that bos some 
tears in it, but far more mirth, 

“On Thursday then you will come?” cries she tri- 
um])hantly.^ <*How lovely! And see, Phil! There 
<*an'l be a bit of harm in it, can there ? It is only that 
we are fond of each other. No more. Nothing more ! 
And we can’t help that, can we? Oh, what walks wo 
^ shall liave on Thursday and the day after. They shall 
‘ bo many, PJiil I 1 have ever so many places to show 
you ” 

She breaks off, her eyes having caught the darken- 
ing tints of the sky. 

“ It is getting late,” says she in an injured tone. 
“IIow «oon it gets late sometimes. We must go back 
to the house. Come, Phil,” holding out her hand to 
him. ‘‘Come. Wo must imforit. I’ve got tO dress 
for diuner yet ” 


CHAPTER XLl 

** The first point of Visdom is to discorn that which Is fiilse, the 
aocond to know that which is 

Gavsston had boon crowing the ball s» Noll and 
Wortley rpturned to thoiboitse, and bad oarried off tha 
latter to the dining-room to have a whisky and soda 
before starting for nis hom,eward Walk. Wortley had 
made a sl^ht beeilbt»cm a^ai aoo^ting this iriondly 
offer at fir«(t, but when Nell dieajrpeared up the hall 
and Into a rofOWk beyond, he bed changed his mind and 
thought well of the wbidey and eoda. She might come 
back again fbr One thing, bnt she didnH, and he is now 
far on his way tt» The "Towers. ' 

Noll had gone straight to the library first, expecting 
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to find Cooilia tbere^ expecting the gay, hurried little 
questions as* to what she had Imn wing all the after- 
noon, what people had said to 1^,, and she to them. 
But Cecilia was not in nor in the xuornmg* 

room, nor in the drawing, nor in nor own room. 

It is now growing quite 4dtisk, and KoU, with a fright- 
ened feeling at her heart, comes back to the library, 
and, standing in the eastern window, that giVes the best 
view of the approach to the house from the orchard, 
feels a chill gather round her heart. • 

Where is ^cilia ? How imprudent her staying out so 
late Her growing fear about Philip’s. fatal fascination 
tor Cecilia now lends toiror to her thoughts. It is just 
sevou o’clock. There is barely time to dress for dinner. 
Why — why docs she not come in ? If Peter shouid ask 

— should question Perhaps Sir Stephen will keep 

liirri engaged for*a little while. • 

Peter coining in, dispels this hope. She turns slowly 
from the window. Will he ask ? If he docs. . . . Her 

heart sinks within her 

All at once relief comes. There is a joyous voice from 
the verandah. 

Why, What a little owl you look,” cries Cecilia, push- 
ing the silken curtains aside and springingintotherr/orn. 

A little bird of ill omen ! How your face is set I And 
on this lovely evening, too. Oh!’' with a rapturou*^ in- 
<lrawing of her breath, “was there evei^ so lovely an 
evening ?” 

She 18 looking brilliant. Her eyes — ^lier cheeks are on 
fii^c ; her whole air is filled with the first frefh madndss 
of youth. , 

uav jston, leaning against fhe mantelpiece, re^rds her 
with an. appreciative gaze^^a gaze that has the gentle 
devotion of years in it. « * 

“ Wbaj a rash hour for little girls to he odt,” says he, 
smiling. His eyes are full of admiration of the lovely, 
quickly breathing thing before him* **l)o you know, 
Cecilia, you are uothyiing but a little gfrl still? You look 
just as young as when you mai^iea me, six years ago. 
Time,” with a comically reproachM look, “like aU the 
rest of us, has evidently succumbed to you— he has lallon 
in tovo with you. Ho spares you,” 

He laughs and, going up to her, lays his hands upon 
i* g 21 . 
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her Bhouldors, and in the little way she knows so well, 
shakes her tenderly. She laughs too, but as he stoops 
to kiss her, she evades him, laughing always and prettily, 
but presently, with deteirmmation, she slips from beneath 
his hands, and 8tq[)S behind the table nearest her. 

“ JIow the perftime of those roses comes to one,’* says 
Nell gaily. To herself her gaiety is so artificial that slio 
stops dead short, waiting for the others to comment on 
it. But evidently they have not noticed her. The very 
breath of the roses is filling the room, and Peter, as if 
attracted bv it, goes out to the verandah. They can 
hoar him whistling. 

Cecilia stands by the table, drumming upon it with her 
j)rotty, Hlcndor fingers as if playing on some imaginary 
jnano, and Noll, from the depths of a lounging chair, 
watches her openly, anxiously. What is Cecilia think- 
ing of — wliat symphony is she playing — what hearths 
tune? What a strange, rapt smile is on her lips! 

All at once something intermingles with Peter's 
whistling — it is a cUild^s voice — sweet and happy. 
Cecilia starts as if shot, and turns. That strange smile 
is still upon her lips, but now it looks as though it were 
frozen tfiore. 

The little voice comes nearer, prattling gaily. Peter 
is talking to the child — expostulating with him, telling 
him ho ought to be in the middle of his beauty sleep 
hours ago, and the pretty voice is explaining: *‘Ho 
couldn’t go to bod until be said good-night to his 
mammy, and his mammy was 8C long coming in — 
and — 

They have both stepped into the room now. The 
boy running beside his father, who has a most artistic, 
loostdy-put together wreath of roses in his hand. 

“ yfho Js tm for?** ai^ka Peter, holding it up, and ask- 
ing the q^uestion of his little son. 

Por cries the child ojccitedly, 

** Bight. It is fijT Saint Ceciiia 1 Did you know your 
mother wss ft saint? All Saint pecilias are crowned 
with roses. Come, we shall decorate our saint, you 
and V* 

The simige, new stoile is dead now. Cecilia’s face is 
ghastly, she moves back a little into the shade, clutch- 
ing the table as if for support. Nell half rises as if to 
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f o tip to her*— her kneofl trembling beneath her— -but 
or difttreaiJ is broken in men by the boy, who runs to 
hirt mother, and cast Us little lovipg arms around hei\ 

[ won’t have my mammy made a saint,*’ says he, 
rastin^r an indignant look back at his fether* ‘‘Saints 
fro to Heaven. My mammy sAaa’t* go to Heaven — over 
— ever.** 

Cecilia datches the boy to her wildly, stifling his face 
against hor biH^ast. An awful foar has caught her. 
Once, twice before she felt it-- bufonly as a passij^g 
cloud might be felt. But tlie child 1 — is her own child 

coridomniug hor? “!Novor to Heaven ” Never I 

Whore is she going then? Oh, God! no— no I Not to 
belli ^ 

She knows a moment Inter how stupid such thoughts 
are ! The absurd paroxysm i« <n’or 1 Why, what /ufs 
sliodone? Th(^ face she lifts from her lair convulsive 
clasping of the boy is very white, hut quite <*omposod. 

“ He wouldn’t let his mammy go IVom him — would 
ho ? No I Not oven for a moment. Not even when ho 
is <)l)lige<i to go to hod, because the cruel night compels 
him. Well, then, come, and she’ll put him to bed her- 
bclf; if ‘ for this night only!* ’* 

She cnriMes the boy away W'ith her. Ho, clinging to 
her, and she with hor arm around his neck, 8o ^woot 
a pair! 

Nell looks thoughtfully after her as slg) goes, Tiion a 
sudden determination comes to her — she njoves towards 
the door. The determination has turned her hands and 
iace as cold as ice. r * 

“ You look ill, Nell,** says her brother-indaw kimlly, 
catching a gUmpao of lier thee as she passes him. “ W hat 
is it?" ^ ^ 

“ Nothing, . , . Nothing very mucli. My boad aches 

“ (U to C’ecilia, 

** Yes. i wUl go to 
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CHAPTBB XLtl. 

Oood name, in «nan and woman, dear my lord, 

Id the irntnodiate jewel of their Boula/’ 

SiiOWLy, Htop by step, Nell goes up the broad oak 
tho walls of which naanv Gaveston Dames 
look down upon her. All dull — all abominably plain, to 
tell the truth, reproche. Not one solitaiy %'ola- 

lilt* glance could bo got out of the lot of theni, even )iad 
they (‘ombined all their fortes to produce that etTect. 

lioll sighs soflly* as she looks at them. Perhaps it is 
wt ll to bo dull and plain. If sa things will faro but 
badly with tho latest lady of the Park, * 

Glancing into the nurserj*^, she finds Cecilia is not 
there, Geoffrey is, however, and makes towards her 
with a most lamentable disregard of the decencies. His 
delightful little rounded limbs are innocent of covering 
— he is dripping from elbow and ears and nose; ho has 
ill fact just 8]>rung from his bath to bid her a fresh good- 
night She receives him, drips and all, into her embrace 
— then beats a hasty retreat. 

. As she closes the nursery door behind her, she hosi- 
tatoM, and look§ longingly down tho staircase that sho 
Inn just come U]). Why go on ? Sho had hoped to meet 
Cecilia in the nursery, to have broken her meaning to 
her there — with the child to help her cause — but now. 
. . . Now it must be done in cold blood. Ob no! sho 
c'unnot say such things lo Cissy^sho half turns as if 
to go down again to the drawing-room — ^but her ejes 
fall ujx)n |he “ Dames,’' %fld as if with one consent they 
all seem to wave her back — to forbid her turning back 
fron% Jbo plough* It s^^ms to Nelljn her nervoUs state 
as if they are tolling her that the hohse is theirs I And 
tliat it had to he kopt as thy had l^ept it, pure--sweet 
— IVagrantl with HO dark toista to choke the clearness 
of its air t ^ 

She turns as if in ohedihnoe to these dead orders, but 
onCo again hesitates. To arraign her own sister* To 
bring her to the blush perhaps^ or perhaps to be driven 
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fVom her preftenco* It was an ordeal that would havo 
been too much for most girls, but after a desperate mo- 
ment, Nell conq^uers,her iiresolutjOn^ and goes straight 
to Cecilia’s door. Oonseienoe Ihad wovod her master, 
Cecilia is sitting before a sparkling fire, her hands 
twisted behind her h^d. She starts lohnr feet as Nell, 
without knocking, comes into the room. Neither of the 
sisters ever dreamed of knocking at each other’s doors. 
They knew they were always wolcome-^more than 
welcome. 

“ Como in, NelUoy Her manner is as siartlcd as her 
abrupt uprising. It gives Noll the wretched impression 
that she has been expecting this moment with somo one 
— not with her — that she has boon piKjparing herself for 
it, most inertciontly as the sequel proves. 

“ How pale you are I'* says Cecilia, whoso own face is 
now quite colourless. Como to the nro. AVIiat/’ slowly 
and not looking at her, is it that^has dietrossed you r 
**Yott,** cries the girl, Vith sudden passion and with 
parched lips. She does not come to the fire, as desired, 
but stands looking at Cecilia, ligr heart choking her 
throat. “ Why — wh^ did you stay out so long 
“ Is that it?’* says Cecilia, in the sad voice of a chihi 
who is in fault. << You are angry with mo then. I knew 
you would be. I havo soon of late, twice — twJoc/’ re- 
peal ing it OH if thinking — no, three times that you wore * 
angry with mo; was it’ — ^anxiously — ‘^so very Jato?” 

So sweetly she says all this, that Noll’s heart dies 
within her. CeCilia is looking frightened, and a liUlo 
sad, too, and worht of all things, forsakem Is she — 
Nell — to forsake dior? she, her attitude goes 

to this girl’s very soulA And how well she has taken it 
too! She m^ht so easily ha'se taken it another way. 
She might, in her rSle of cider sister, have ordered Noll 
out of tiie room* But OecUia had not done that. 

Cecilia indeed haa4 done nothing. Gentle, yielding, 
alwi^s a little nnoerta% she would have boon the iast 
to give an iO^ttyosie* S^ie had no thought about 
asserting herself, she had never dreamt of ordering Noll 
out of the room, or of being indignant — a pose that nine 
out of every ten women under wie circumstances would 
bate taken. 

“ Oh, angry / How could you think I was angry with 
**" 21 * 
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you? I havo no right,” says Noll, *^but” — she tries 
hard to keep her tono from trembling — it late.** 
Was it ?*^ says Cecilia — she pauses. To Nell it seems 
that she is looking backwards mto the cause of her late- 
ness ; and as she looks her eyes brighten. Noll draws 
her breath sharply. • What is she seeing? <‘lt didn’t 
feel late,” she goes on. ‘^ It soefnod to me that I eamo 
in so sooriy and rotor — Poter saw nothing! You must ro- 
mombcr”-t^f6veri8hly*— that Peter saw nothing t You,** 
with a little short laugh, ‘‘you must be morO of a prudo 
than Petor.” 

“ Cissy, lot mo <3peak.** Nell’s voice is low, sho seems 

to struggle with it, “ I have lately thought ^’* 

She stops, feeling faint, and clutch cs the back of tho 
curved chair behind her, as if demanding support from 
it; she evidentlj*' feels that it is impossible to her to go 
on. Ilow she to put into dreadftil 'words, the still 
more drcadftd fear tliat is consuming her? 

“ I have thought too,” says Cociha, slowly. " Some- 
times I have thought oh, no*’ — breaking off passion- 

ttioly — ‘‘oh, no, NolJia I must not talk to yow like this.” 

“Go on,” s^ys N^l What is there m the young 
voice? Sternness? (triof? 

I go on? You will let mo then? you will 
listen ? Oh, Nellie I” She sinks into a chair, and holds 
out her arms to tho girl to come close to her. It is n 
cliildish act, the action of a child who wants »(mu*onc to 
como aud boar , her punishment with her, and soften 
do^wn the offence. “ It is this. I have no one to speak 
to but you, and sometimos— *you will forgive mo, Nollio, 
won’t you ?’* with nervous horror qf reproach, ** but . . . 
It is a fancy of mine. Or coujWKy” — she pauses, and a 
laugh, sad and most inj^perfect, breJiks from her. A 
laugh that no ono with an otiuoo of feeling could be- 
lieve in. “A mad fancy! ^jxi I have ihougl^of lute 
that— that~I am in love withwhilif^r 
A dead silence ensues, N^ iWt noiaving, Cecilia goes 
on hiirrlcdly atid almost violently* ' 

“ Of course you mm surprtseo, arid of course it is all 
nonsense; I sboulda^t have suggested such a terrible 
thing to a child Kke you* But tb^ was no one else 
♦ . , . And it isn^t true as I have told you, it was a mci’o 
mad fiincy. It ” she breaks off suddenly and looks 
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&t Noll, wbd is now whito to her vory Ups. “It is a lie 
— do you imderstand ? A lie 1” 

Then ail at oaoe &os ohspsee. 

“ Oh, ray God I" ho Ke, it is true, 

true, aU of iti I do lovo biml?. . 

Silence again' ibliow this.i And. then again To^ slowly, 
raore dolibemtoly this time O^lia roneats her torriblo 
assertion. “I love hiral” The words now, however, 
Boom to fell firora her in silken Byllabios. Thero is a do- 
light in her voieof a certain triumph that frightens Noll 
more than all that has,gonb before. She covers her face 
with her hands, and bursts into bitter jwnoping. 

“Jt can't — it can’t be true I" cries she wildly. “Ob, 
Cissy I Oh, darling, tAinA/” , 

" Don't r says Cecilia, almost fiercely. The late de- 
light is gone from it, and now the pretty, soft, cooing 
voice, is sounding strangely hoarse. The (girl’s tears 
seem to crush her— to condemn her. She looks at Noll 
standing there sobbing, shivering, and feels herself 
judged and oast aside. 

“Why do you cry?” says she, “what have I done? 
Nothing — nothing — except to lovh him. What harm 
can there bo in loving ? How can one keep from it? In 
one’s heart a more machine to bo controlled at will? 
Love is what wo want always, what wo seek after. 
Heaven itself speaks for it.” 

“ For such love as this ?” asks Noll, etULsobbing wildly. 

“ Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t I Your tears are driving mo 
mad. Oh, Neill Oh! my pretty girl, you are right 
and 1 am wrong. And what lessons I am teaching you f 
God forbid you should ever loa^ them.” 

She burst out oryirg helsoff now, and with a liltlo 
rush Noll goes toner and flijigs her arms round her, 
pressing her to her heart. « . 

“ Yot,you condemn mOjyoa think mo wicked,” says 
Cecilia, clinmng to ,hor. There Memo reftjgo and com- 
fort in the maw *tii«BO.sfrong young arms. 

“I think of yon* bn^^as' iny pwn, Cis^, my very 
hearty' says pow NeB bbokenly. “Oh, darling, remem- 
ber every woKd I s^ is for your good. 1 think of no 
one else. Phiup, what is he to. yon? He can 

never be anything, jaeoerl. And Peter— why, Petef is 
worth a tbonsand of him. See now, Cissy,” trying to 
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upeak calmly, pemuasively, bat crying miserably all the 
time, “ is it worth while to break your heart, «na Peter’s 
heart, and my heart, all because •” her sol^ choke her. 

1 shall only break one hehrt ” eays Cecilia slowly. 
Her sharp burst of crying is over now. She looks 
almost her age, as she stands, still holding Nell, and 
with tender fingers trying idth her handkerchief to diy 
the girl’s eyes. 

“ Ah ! you will — ^you. will I If Peter should ever hear 
of this ” 

“ IIo cannot — ^he shall not. Nell” — blanching—" it is 
only you— and ytju will not betray. , . 

“ Peter .cannot be blind for ever.” 

‘‘ He can. He must 1” 

" Why was / noC blind then ? 7 know. 7 felt.” 

“True.” She falls silent after this, and ponders for a 
minute or two. Then, “Noll” — with a wild, quick hope 
in her tone — “that looks as if Peter did not really lovo 
mol Doesn’t it? People who really lovo are always 
the first to see. Eh ? Perhaps Peter— only fancied no 
loved me.” 

Hell makes a gesture that has anger in it. 

“ Do as you will,” says she. “ But do not seek to dis- 
parage you^husband. You know in your soul, Cecilia, 
that Peter loves you with all his heart. Do not,” sho 
.hesitates, and goes on bravely, “try to escape from your 
own conscience, by seeking to oast a slur upon another’s. 
That is not right, Cissy. No good can come of that. 
You know — ^you know that Peter loves you.” 

“Yes — ^yes,” says Cecilia faintly, giving in as usual, 
and without the slightest trace of illTeelipg. “ But 1 — 
1 wish ho didn’t t" * * «> 

It Beem.s so hopeless ! Nell’s tears break forth afeesh. 
What is tq bo the end o^tt all? 

“ Oh I poor, poor Peter I” says she. “ Ci88y”-;do8per. 
atcly— “ I heard him ask Philip to come and stay hero 
on Thursday ncott— to ^tay Ibr a wieek. But you will 
not let him oome, will you ? Yotv wilt tell him— tell 
him something that will prevent bis aoobpting the invi- 
tation. You iwTl noww-won’t you ? Oh, darlina Ciesy” 
— falling at her foot, and claeping her round the waist 
—“you will.” 

“ How can I toll a guest he is unwelcome?” 
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" Ah I tftia )8 trifling -with it ?" cries Nell, springing to 
her foot. •“ Say you not. Tell the truth I” 

“ 1 seem to tie always telling you the truth," says 
Cecilia, with Btrsngd.smproatfli ih her Toioe. “ I’ll tell it 
now again—l <s««aot^ He is going away swn, Nell— 
for over. He reflwe^ the inviti^iou here— "but I per- 
fiuadod him to come. I wapt to be happy for a few, 
few days out of all my life. He is coming. I shall not 
tell him to Stay away." ..... 

“ I told you," says Noll, ki a stifled tone, that you 
would break all our hearts." , , , 

“All. No— only my own I Yours^ and Peters nood 
not break.” . ;• 

“ There is yet another heart,” says Nell, " Haro you 
forgotten— your son ?■’ * „ , 

For the first time in all her life perhaps, Cecilia s gon- 
tlencris forsakes lier. She turns upon Nell with bitter 


‘‘You forget yourficlfl** crieB she, with quivering hpft. 
‘‘Myeon—* luy sou’s heart 1 To break tAai/ . • • Go.” 
She points impressively teW^ho door. Go. Go /” 

As Noll leaves the room, tlite little son’s mother drops 
into a chair, and covers her face from the lighL 


CliAPTEB XLIII. 

For this I'm tempest^toiia'd, 

A dnfting skifiT id inoat, 

I daiSK.be warn, risk cbnid ^ndrajn, 

1 ever tonyit my fate again, 

Nor care if i , 

It is a few days later, and now well into the heart of 
August, ^he iDiOfeingS .are *a little colder, the evenings 
yellower, and tine jstors are holding up their stiflf heads 
m all the bor^. In Iho hmg avenue the leaves are 
beginning to fhli, Dpt in battafions, but softly, unc^n- 
seiously, now and then, and one by ouo--teaching, inv 
perceptibly a« it Were> the great leseou of life— the sad 
lesson of ileatbs 
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Thursday has come and gone. The Thursday looked 
forward to by -Nell with fears not to bo controlled. 
Ociiia had met her tho morning after that strange scono 
in her room, quite as ttaual^ $ave ft»r a little increased 
tenderness in her groeting—poor Cecilia, who bated to 
be at variance witli, anwne-— who had not enough 
strength for a quarrel. There had, been a touch of re- 
morse in her kiss, that had made Nell catch her and 
hold her, feeling inclined to cry the while. But Cocilia 
liad said nothing more about Philip’s coming. There- 
fore, as Nell knew, he was coming. And Nell wondered 
hourly if Cecilia Joai'od or cared — or gave a thought to 
it at all. .. ^ 

Cecilia Iiad cared, however, and thought a great deal, 
and feared, perhaps,* even more than Nell — but hers had 
boon a glad terror. It was full of swcotnoss, of strange, 
unknown expectation, of the misery that fills the wino-ciip 
of life. Mingled with her fear was a mad joy that 
would not be kept down, that sent her singing with a 
sweet passion thi*ough the gardens in the late morning, 
until some vague misgiving Tose to kill tho song. But 
underneath these misgivIhgH, these sharp little pangs 
that caught her heart as if a child’s liana grasped it — - 
tho music ever lay. 

At tones she felt unnerved and dispirited, and found 
a difficulty in being quite herself There was a burden 
ou her hard to lyi, and her shoulders wore of tlio dainty 
kind that sink easily beneath a load. It w^as at those 
limes t hat the fear closed in upon her. She was so pcldom 
6v?T*of herself, even in tho lighter, more ordinary affairs 
of her life ; how then could she bo sure now — now when 
Fatjo was rushing on her*? ♦But^porhaps, it w^as this 
very distrust of herself, this ternblo uncertainty as to 
what she might or might hot do on imagined occasions, 
that gave *a keen edge to the indoscribablo thrill of 
that ahvays shook her when she dw*elt on 
Philips coming. , . ’ 

(f it had all boon laid to her-Ytf bad known 
how things wbuld goj how she woula'be ablo to receive 
him ; how it woulabe With .him | bow much control she 
could depend upoii*^}f all things had been made clear to 
her'; she longed for all this — or thought she did — but 
in reality it was the doubt that fascinated her — though 
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flho «»pont her days tolliniQr hersolf that tboro was no 
doubt — nofto— none. Philip would como^aud sho would 
take his visit calmly, and she would he happy for a 
littio while. That ^ould be alb That be would 
some day, she knew too~somewbero down at ibo back 
of her mmd, but she reftised to this thought into 
the light. »Shc never dwelt upon it. She was strictly 
Scriptural in some things — ^she certainly gave no thouLdit 
to the morrow 1 Today was suffldont for her. fier 
to-days had^ up to this, been singularly void of evi’ 

The Thursday had come, and with it Philip, but for a 
day only I ^ 

Stairs was a pemstont man, if not a strong^no — and 
indeed it was iaipossiblo n&t to see that he was posi- 
tively weak in some ways. lie wa9 at all events caj)a- 
blo of being crushed beneath a love affair*--of being 
driven by pasSion as a loaf by the wdnd, apd so far un- 
able to resist the dnigging of nis heart strings, that they 
led him whiihorsoevor they listed — pretty dance at 
most times-^and in his case whoi*e honour should have 
burred the way. 

Yet in spite of all this ho was a goniloman, and it re- 
volted his small remaining sense of right and wrong— to 
sleep beneath Peter Gavestoifs root, io hold a fair face 
to him, ami U) cut his broad. 

When he left Cecilia on that last evening in the or hard, 
ho had been full of Im promise to hor,^and no doubt il‘ 
bo ha<l boon a stronger man — or a man with a few less 
gniims of the cravings that honour demand — ho would 
have hold to that promise, though' ail lloa^en and earth 
swore at him ; but honour was still a landmark with him, 
and he was not built qg Bvffch^strong fibre as some. 

IIo had loll her full of his determination to do as nbo 
would have him'do, but oncif from her — ^when iIjo 
silent#darkno88 of the wood had caught and enfolded 
him in its grand tranquillity — wlipn tho fascination that 
might surely be balled “gtamour” of her presence, fell 
away from him, he wok^ with a start from his dream 
and know ho could not do this thing. He could not 
accept Peter GavCBtou^i^ invitation. Ho stuped short 
in the darkness of the womi and thought lie knew at 
ftll events that he ought to refbse it. ^ 

But how? All the small world of Biglcy-on-Sea 
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knew ho was ^foing to Gaveston Hall on the expira- 
tion of his visit to the McGrogors. It haci been dis- 
cussed evorywbero. And to refuse now, to leave so 
abruptly, would surely load to comment, comment that 
must come homo to Cocilia. He had thought this out 
bolbro, and had decided risking tho commonts, but now 
again be hesitates. 

It was rather unfortunate that the McGregors had 
discussed so openly tho fact of his going from them to 
t he lialL But they had done so vorj’^ openly, and pleas- 
urably, and certainly without an arriere pensee. But 
then other poopte had discussed it too, not openly, and 
docidoiHj .not bo pleasantly. 

Rtairs was aware of all this, and felt that a problem 
lind been thrown upon his shoulders very difficult of 
solution. Would it be better for Cecilia if ho were to go 
now — or if lie wore to accept Gaveston's invitation for a 
day, and so have it out What w^as the best plan for 
fJecilia — Cecilia was all his thought — ^^vhich rendering 
of the difficulty would best wither that poison, that lay 
beneath the aspish tongues of tho Bigley-on-Sea people ? 

There w^ro more to be considered than tho Bigley-on- 
Roas however. There was Gaveston, Stairs had never 
overcome that first feeling of respect for Peter that had 
entered into him when he saw Cecilia’s husband. Uow 
was he to explain to Gaveston his change of front ? 

He went slowly through the wood thinking, suffering 
torture so acute that it seemed to touch his body even as 
his mind. His body |md his tnind indeed were fighting 
a hilrd and efUol fight. Finally they came to a settle- 
ment. Ho drew himself up, pausing — thinkii^, 

Yc«, he will go— on Thursd^— and on Friday ho 
wmII leave by the evening man, that goes at seven. 
That is suttlcd. Ho feels <juite strong again. It is 
settled; nothing shall undo it. On Friday evening at 
six- thirty he will bid*her ^ood-byo. , There must bo an 
end of it soinewb W, ^all bo It will be 

an easy matter tO got'A to-morrow telling him 

of a friend who is going abWad, ihd who wants him to 
go with him. if rare,,, are not unheard 

of. He will expmtii;thi$ to the McGregors first; the 
Mcfxrcgora who Ore always so sympathotic, and 
talkative. 
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For a man invali^led home as ho had boen^ it would 
seem the most natural thing in the world. He, had been 
ill Ho desired to travel In flte south of Europe with a 
view to i)icjcing up ‘the loose thJ^eads of Vitality that 
Blill seemed wickedly anxious tp sJijp through the loom. 

The McQregors~ltiu4 souls— w^uld at on^o see the 
advantage of his speudiiSig) for his health's sake^ the re> 
iiiaining mouths of nis leave abroad. They would explain 
to others — ^the busy tongues would cease. 

And ho — he would see her again^ He did not say 
‘*alone,’^ He rblbsed to admit that hope even to him* 
self, and for once whs a hypocrite, lie would see her for 
Jier own sake, to stop the mouths of tlfb gosslng^***Onco 
again — and thou— ^ 

lie drew a long breath and looked out to the ocean. 
Ho had gained a hill, and all the vast magnificent field 
of water was laid bare to him. It was cyiit© clear — 
quite clear — like the future he has planned for himself, 
and terribly barren I 

■* 

h Tltero’8 not ft ship in flight ; 

And fin tho sun goes under 
Thick clouds conspire to cover 
Tho moon that should rise yonder^ 

Thou art alone, fond lover. 

* 

nen ! Yes ! it would be all over then. 

Ho wont home and wrote a note to be sent to (lavos * 
ton next day — he felt he was outraging all the tenets 
of society, but ho erndd not write to Cecilia*— to say 
that pressing business would prevent his staying longer 
, with him than fi*om Thursday to Friday. And ho m 
fiir satisfied his conscience to reduce those days to 
their shortest span so^kr as hii use of them was coci- 
cernedL lie would come to^^nticr on Thursday, ho 
wrote, and was sorry to say he should hjive to leave by 
the seven train on Friday, He was so disappointed 
about the whole thing, but 'a friend of bis, was starting 
in a week for Norway, aE(d ho ha4 »omo 

time since to go wilh , , 

I There were a good' JUAny aH of them very 

plausible and all pf pufirefy out^de the boundary 
truth. ,, 

Gaveston received tho note and showed it to Ccciliai 

2Si 
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'wbo made no eigti. She turned ^tlowly aside without a 
word of comment, but no etnotion was visible. Por- 
hai>B she did not believe in it^ but she oetod as if she did, 
and to Nolfs overwhelming surpriae^ who had read tho 
letter too, she organised a rather lai^e luncheon party 
for the Friday that was to »ca his final depailuro. ft 
seemed as if she too were determined to prevent any 
last words. 


«CHAPTEE :XLIV. 

“ That’« a valiant flea that daros cat his breakfast on the lip of a 
lion.” 

Tub luncheon has gone off admirably." Cecilia indeed 
had been tho life and houI of it. She had Jisked Mrs. 
Cbaiico and Mrs. Cutforth-Boss amongst others, in spile 
of Nell’s protests. To the girlljho seemed to court their 
observation— “to compel them to see all that thcTe was 
to be seen, between her and Stairs. Tin's might Imvo 
arisen out of the petulant desire to prove to llicm how 
little there really was — to stifle their gossip in their 
tliroats. 

• But if so, she threw herself away. (lOSBi'p is not so 
easily to be stifled, A little dying ember dropne<l as all 
fires drop them, springs to fuller life through tno shock, 
and sots ablaze again the smouldering logs, and so tho 
gaftio goes on. 

it wuis, perhaps, a Ht^lo unfortunate that (nivestou 
had told thorn all at lunchWi^Jhat be must run up to 
town by tho three-thirty train, and that he could not Im) 
home until the clevcu-4jAeeu, It v:m decidedly unfor- 
tunate that he had to go, but tho business was very im- 
perative. He had apoiogiaed to Stairs about it early in 
the morning, when the telegram that summoned him, 
had arrivedi The fact of his not being hack to bid him 
good-bye, seemed so inhospitable. Stairs’ train took 
him away at seven, so that ihere was really no chance 
of seeing him sgaim He was geuuittsly sor^^ — and he 
had not noticed the strange ligut that came into Stairs' 
eyes as he made his aunouncemeut. 
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The younger man had murmured something neces- 
sary, and had thou turned abruptly away. There was 
a singing in bis earn > . ^ He wulu be able then to bid 
her good-bye aloneH^iloao 1 . . ■ 

They are all in the dmwitog-iwm .moving about, 
or talliing in little groups, whikt putting on their gloves 
preparatory to departure. 

Mrs. Chance has glided up to Peter, her most en- 
gaging esqjroasion on her face, bo** little hesitation some- 
what accentuated. 

*SSo you aro really going up to town this oven- 
ingr’ * 

“Yes. Can I do anything for you?’* asksjCmvostoo 
kindly. . ^ 

“ What a noble offer, I wish I could avail myself of 


it. No, I , . . was only wondering how you could tear 
yourself away from your wife. I have heard * , . is it 
true ?— that you have never boon separated from her 
sitiee your marriage for an hour.*' 

“ I am afraid we all hear a groat deal of nonsonse at 
litees,” says Gaveston laughing, “1 am not so dcvote<l 
a liusband as all that comes to, and I have no doubt luy 
wife will be able to endure existence without mo lor a 


few hours." 

“ You really tliink that?" with the prettiest sniiit^ 

“ r really do,” with the good-natured air of a man who, 
is determined not to bo bore<l. Mrs. i^hanco always 
bores Peter, a fact of whicli she is well aware, and re- 
sents immensely. 

“ You aro very modest,” says she, “ I shouldn’t won- 
der" — with downcast eyes — ^“if you didn’t quite under- 
stand iior.” ^ 

“ iivon if I don’t,” pTeasanUy, and looking over her 
head with a view to escape, “ atjd if your surrqise is true, 
that will miss me, I should oe rather glad to believe 
it. Absence, you know, is popularly supposed to make 
the heart grow fonder ” . 

“ Now that is caaceit/ir s^iys Mrs* Chance. “ Such 
vanity,” playfully, “ought tp be taken down a little. It 
wants a corrective.; I shall administer it! I>o you 
know, I once beard your wife call yoii*-—*” 

^he pauses, gfanomg at him quite charmingly— mis- 
chief in her eyes, however^ 
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“ She never calls me/' says Gaveston. Watson does 
thatr 

What a silly joke. Shan't I administer the correct 
tion thenr ^ . 

“ By all means, hut you will have to be quick, for I 
must catch my train. , She called me-; — ?’* 

Itfrs. Chance. Waan^t that a flight on 
her part— wasn't it absurd ? Of course she didn’t mean 
it— how could she? but she did really: Now I” — 
—archly— felt it my duty to tell you that — to take you 
down a little bit, as I said." 

“Tm afraid you haven't siioceoded/' says Gaveston, 
smiling ^nperturbably, “ I am afraid you have (lofeate<l 
your own' — ^pausing — admirable purpose. 1 feci, if 
possible, more vaih than ever— a veritable .peacock. 
The idea that my wife, even when engiossed with her 
guests, take}}, the trouble to remember me, fills me with 
a vanity not to be suppressed. It also delights me to 
know that the guest to whom she made her little confi- 
dence, should remember it so long and take such trouble 
to repeat it to me." 

His smile is as easy as ever, as ho bids her good-bye, 
and goes on Jo tho others, but somehow sho knows she 
has changed Gayeston’s feeling from kindly toleration 
to distinct dislike. This is not a pleasant reflection for 
pno .who is living bn sufferauco. The effect on Alr.s. 
C/hance, however, is not to make her moderate her 
transports in the way of malice, but to increase them. 

As for Gavostou— ho had taken, it all very lightly, 
very carelessly, but in the carriage on his way to the 
station, where there is no one near him to divert his 
thoughts, Bella's ill-mcanti words pome back to him. 

" I'gly 1" Cocilia had called ^nin> ^gly? openly — 

to a big crowd apparently.' . , ..Pshaw I what nonsense! 
Of com*so Ihe woman's talk was not to bo depended on. 
She was chaffing him, no doubt, in her extremely vul- 
gar fashion t And even if Cpoilia Aad said it, it was 
only said in Ceqilm was always poking fun at 
people. j 

lie put it in miwiy lights, but Mrs. Chance, if she bad 
only known it, 1^ done bof ^[OTkr That word “ugly" 
went with him up to tovrn and down again. 

^ ♦ * a J|c 3|e Si 
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« Have you hoard,” said Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, seating 
herself ani^lariy on a seat next Mrs. McGregor, “ that 
Mr, Gavcston is going by the three-thirty train? In 
fact, there ho is now, saying good-bye. '. Such a mistake 
on his part." - ’V -■ y ■ ■ 

“ A mistake Y' questions Mis, who, dear 

good woman, never thinks of sih. “To say good-byo? 
It certainly does break up a party. But ——” 

“ Nonsense 1 It will probably break up his life I” 

“Bear Mrs. Cutfortn-Boss? Surdy you say more 
than you mean.*’ 

The delicate, kindly, common-place.face ^ws dis- 
tresHod. 

“Not a single syllable,” says Mqria sternly. “JIo 
must bo vtad to go away like this, leaving no ono to 
keep an oyo upon her." 

“ But, my ddar, why should an eyo bo* kept upon 
her?” says Mrs. McGregor, who is charity itself— the 
grand charity that thinkoth no ovil. “1 supposo you aro 
sf>eaking of that dear girl Noll, and I should oertainly 
think Mr. Gaveston would bo right in leaving her to tbo 
care of hor sister. Mrs. Gaveston surely is a sufficient 
fhaporone.” 

“ It is Mrs. Gaveston to whom I am alluding/' says 
Maria grimly. “It is she” — severely — ^‘‘who, in niy 
opinion, requires a chaperone. And now she is lelt. 
without ono. Her husband is going up to town on some 
ridiculous business, leaving that silly fribble of a wife 
of his alone with her lover. As if his business was not 
here.” 

“ It scorns to me,” says Mrs. McGregor quietly, “ that 
you don't quite undorst^jjpd.* Bhilip Stairs is impossible 
of such conduct ns you represent .... and even if ho 
wore, ho is going away this evoq»ng by thoBevjen o’clock 
train.” * 

“Is hef’ saya l^la. She is evidently surprised. 
“Aro you sure f' ■ 

“ Absolutely. Bqlieyo' n>y dehv friend, there is 
nothing in this absurd. Scandal.” , 

“ Well, if be goes,' BlI agree with you,” says Maria 
grimly. “ In the meahtinTO/’''With a levity very foreign, 

“ must go now,” HeirglOvos are already drawn on* 
and she begins to button them, 
r SZ* 
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Mrs. Chance, being shunted by Gavofiton, has found 
her way to Nell, who is standing in one of the windows 
with (Tmnt ("ccilia had mentioned Sir Stephen as a 
guest for this strange luncheon-party, but Nell had im- 
plored her to leave him out. She had not explained to 
Cecilia her ri^asons for roftiamg to have him and Cecilia 
had not asked. Tlio truth was that Nell wished to bo 
left, as far as poBHible, with as few distractions as might 
be on this one day. Grant she could manage, but Sir 
Stephen wns alwitvs a little en evidence ; he was shrewder 
than Grant, too, she thought, and she feared for Cecilia, 
ilerdvoart, indev^d, was fuli of Cecilia! Who was there 
to loofrvfber licr except she, Nell? Peter was going — 
Mickey was gonoj 

Mickey*s going had been at oiu*c a relief and a rt^gret 
<0 Nell. When with her, she felt she had a trusty com- 
jwinion, wku would stick to her and hers, through all 
storms and troubles. The Irishman, if rough and a 
litllo boisterous at times, was kind at heart, and wouM 
have done all ho could for those he loved, when at their 
\vor8l point. And she uras sure that ho loved Cecilia 
nnd Cecilia’s husband, ilo would help them if here. 
Yet for all that, relief lay in the fact that he was not 
heiv. It would have boon terrible to her that Mickey 
should have been jiresciit when Philip came — and during 
Philip’s stay. But Mickey had gone btick to his home 
in Cork three days ago, after a parting with Nell that 
he hoped was pathetic. 

“So Mr. McNamara is really gone?” says Mrs. 
Chance, coming up to Noll and her brother. “Poyoii 
know I quite thought h^ was — a— a fixture I” 

Mrs* Wilding, who is oTos<^to thorn, talking to Mr. 
Nobbs, smiles and movqs a little bit away, taking her 
small companiou with<^or, 

“One could almost wish he was,” says NcJI gently. 
“ lie is such a very charming companion.” 

“ Of course you miss him T 

“Very much indeed.” ^ 

“I can quite uhdorstand his being delightful in Httlo 
ways — but hn Irishmaa~is an Inshraan over to bo 
trusted ?” 

“A gentleman is always to be trusted.” 

“Do you think so? Now Mr. McNamara struck me 
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as being It . . . woU — a little troublosotno — a little un- 
sure. A I waj[s talking, you know—jalway s looking round 
cornors, as it woro'T” (Poor JUiokoyl ho had soon 
through her, and sho knows it!) 

“ You mistake JJr. KoNamara,” says Noll coldly. 
“ llo was thp last person "in tho worn to. look round 
corners.” 

“Oh! as for that, I hardly meant that. At least, I 
did not moan what you moan, naughty girl I" Sho 
Hinilc.s sweetly, and taps Noll on the arm with the glovo 
alio is holding, preparatory to putting it on. 

“ \V hat do i mean ?” asks Noll haugntily. ^ 

“Hal ha! wo won’t go into it,” with an rfreh glanco 
that maddens Noll still lurtiior. “ \f^hat 1 was going to 
say was that, Mr. McNamara struck mo as being clover 
... a little too clever, perhaps.” • 

“ 1 am afraid you have studied him in vain,” says 
Noll. ” It is an open secret that ho missed his exam, 
for tho army, and had to take an agency instead.” 

81io moves away, shaking her hoail at (Irant — who is 
boiling with indignation — ^to prevent his followiag her. 

Mrs. Wilding, from her place a few yards away, sees 
tho girl’s face as she goes. 

“I’m afraid ‘Mis’ Chance has boon a little iooro 
chancy than usual tliis time,” says sho to hersolf. “ Sho» 
has ovidonily been rosurrocting that stoiy about Captain 
Stairs and Mrs. Cavoston.” And forthwith goes up to 
tho widow, who is now being severely condemned by 
her brother. ' * 

“ You look a little upset,” says Mrs. Wilding lightly. 
‘‘Who? I?” smilinfl^ with* some difficulty, “liiss 
Prondorgast looks upset, if you like, and only because 1 

hinted- " ■ * / • 

“No, No! I hate hearing about bints,” says Mrs. 
"Wilding, putting up her perfectly-gloved hand. “ And,” 
naively, “that is such a dread^y old story, isn’t it? 
No one with a graifl of sense belieyes in it now. Why 
pick up the awes of ah agony thht is ^uite burnt out ? 
You know he is leaving this evening" 

“ Yes.” Mrs. Cbahce’s smile take a little vicious, turn. 
“ I hope bo toUl go alone V* fays she. 

IXor brother casts an annihilating glance at her* 
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CHAPTB» XLt. 

I win not let thee go, 

Sndi all our month-long love in tbia? 

Can it be summed up ao, 

Quit tn a single klsst 

I will not let thee go.” 

Th»? are all»gono now. Nell has walked up the 
avonuo^Hh Mr. Nobbs and Grant, the latter giving 
way to curses, “ net loud but deep,’’ directed against the 
stupid little to^dy, who, perhaps after all, is not so 
stupid, as no eause for leaving Nell and Grant alone 
together is' ai|paront to him. Nell’s attentions to him- 
soif being docidodly marked! She seems indeed almost 
to ding to Mr. Nobbs, and when Geoffrey, running after 
lior, steps to her side — the side near Nobbs, she draws 
him over to the other side, slipping her arm round his 
nock, thus putting Grant oven farther from her, but all 
in the sweetest way, and always giving her best and 
prettiest smiles to 6rant. Sho is feeling almost happy, 
sure in the belief that Cecilia is coming on, behind her. 
with Mrs. Wilding. 

But C’eeitia'had stopped at the last step of the stone 
staircase leading to the terrace, with Stairs beside her, 
and had there bidden Mrs. Wilding and her husband 
“ good-bye.” 

As they turned the CQrn^r where the esealonia bush 
hides the terrace from view, Stairs turns to her quickly. 

“ Give me half-an-hour before I go. Let me bid you 
good-byo*&lono.’‘ \ 

( Veilia’s eyes fill with tears. • 

“ Ah I you won’t go," says she. ^And with this grief- 
lorn light within her eyes, she leads the way to the 
eastern garden, the “Old Garden/^ as ft is called; and 
indeed a sweet, old»&sWoned spot it is, filled with old 
flowers, and older memories and griefe and joys of 
many a hundred years. had belonged to the Gavestons 
for generations untold ; ft had been planned and laid 'oat 
by them. 
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A little BUmmor-hoaao stands in a far corner. Uaving 
reached it^it is Cecilia’s favourite resort — she turns to 
him. 

“ You don’t really'mean it, do you ?” saya she. “ Of 
coarse,” with a littlOy^n^Oua laugh. “I know you 
mant to go. But there is no such great hurry, is there V” 

“I shall go,” says ho with detemination. “Do not 
let us waste our last moments over on argument so vaiu 
as that.” 

“Why should it bo vain? Peter .will come back to- 
night, and 

Ho makes an impatient movement. 

“ Can’t you eeo that is why I shall gh ?" »r‘ 

“Oh, not That is why you can stay.” #She looks 
mournfully at him. “ I know how^ honid people can 
be, what unpleasant things they can say, But when 
Peter is here—*—” 

Stairs checks her by a gesture. Does shS know what 
she is saying — the horrible dishonour of it ? No, surely 
she cunuot. 

And indeed she does not. She is looking at him witli 
open grief, with deepest misery. There is no tuider- 
curronl of meaning iu her eyes. He will go, unless she 
cun make him stay, and if ho goes sbo will bo wretched 
— that is all. 

“Como, think, Cecilia'” says he almost roughly. 
“ God knows the word honour is a poor thing on iny 
tongue, but such as it is it has some small life in it yet. 
Do you think I can stay beneath the roof of your hus- 
band, loving you as I do?” His voice is agitated, the 
reiucmbrauco of Petor, kind and hospitable, has (sjme 
back 0 him, “ I cannot I* R is impossible.” 

“ Oh, why talk of lofe ?” says she eagerly, “ Wo are 
friends?” She bVoaks off, anil her Ifece imangCI. “How- 
ever !’• says she, pausing, as If thli}king-~-]^rhaps it is 
the first time thought has ever Stirred her greatly ui 
all her life. “ If ‘it is your honour,” she pauses again, 
and bursts into hsath- iheial I would not have 

you allerwards look back, and peHlaps hate me.” 

“ 1 shall never do anything but love you,” says ho 
with moarafhl oonviction. 

* “ Honour I” she r^ats the word as if it is strange to 
her, and yet os if it touched some new untried string 
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■within hor breast. “ Do you know, Phil, I have eomo- 
tiraos thought of telling Peter . • . about iA . . . our 
old love, I moan . . 

‘‘ Don’t,” says Stairs, interrupting her, almost fiercely, 
•^ould you destroy the only good that remains to you ? 
1 am going*^ho will remain, I liholl in an hour drop 

out of your life for ever, he ” 

“In an hour I” She seems to have heard only those 
■words. “ You don’t mean it really j Phil. You go 
HO soon. You will wait a day— a day or so — ^just a few 
little hours. See noWy Phil,” with a sad attempt at 
reasoning calmly, what a little time it is out of all our 
lives, we only friends — good friends, no more. 

People”— Tpiteously — “ can bo firiends without other 
])coplo finding fault with them, can’t they now?” 

lie makes her no answer. What answer is there to 
give, save one ? 

You,” shO creeps closer to him, ‘‘you won’t go to- 
night anyway. Yon will wait till to-morrow. To-mor- 
row after luncheon there is a train. And^ ” 

“ I must — 1 must go,” says ho desperately. 

“ But why?” She looks at him with sad eyes. She 
would have said more perhaps, but that something in 
her throat chokes her. lie cun boo that tears are not 
far off, and oven as ho looks at her, as if too miserahlo 
to withdraw his gaze, two largo droi>8 fall down her 
(‘hooks, sadly, tdowly — most forlornly. 

He draws liifT breath quickly. A devil -v^ithin him 
that has made a resting place in his lieart for many 
wrecks, now suddenly rises triumphant. He had known 
it was there, and over since his first mooting with (\»- 
eilia bo had fought it valiantly, and kept it at bay. But 
now its hour has come. Perhaps the poriH.duai wrest- 
ling has weakened Stairs, has laid his armour open, and 
the, devil who never sleeps sees his opportunity . . . 
The devil who never misses one. At all cvciAs the 
enemy has now risen, and rushing jn upon him una- 
wares, has crushed him under, ana laid his hoof upon 
his neck. ‘ 

(’onquerod, Stairs' soul lies within the dust. 

e nfi * m ^ 

In a moment ho has hor in his ams, her pretty bead 
pressed tenderly agaimt his breast. 
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“ Come with me r says he. It is a low whisper fmught 
and broken^with passion. 

For a momont she lies within his arms, as if glad — as 
if thankful for tho rest £i>und there. Then sho Htire — 
Higliing — and pushes him from her, not angrily, or with 
disdain^ but (and this be cannot fail to see) reluctantly. 

“ Yoti will V wliispors ho eagerly* 

“ No— no,” There is deep regret in her voice. 

Why not?” impatiently’. “Are our lives given us 
to bo made the jests of tnno? And what is your life 
boro to you? And what is my hfo anywhere without 
you? ily darling! My own I” IIo draws her to him, 
holding her hamra only, this time however — hf;. loves 
her too much not to respect hot, and ho reia^jbors her 
late withdrawal from him. “ You know how it is wilh 
me. It is not a moment's growth, Cecilia. It is tho 
oTio love of all, my life. I have never loved anyone but 
you. You know that I J>oes that not counlfwith yon ?” 

Sho looks at him, listening— trembling* Her eyes 
aro on his. They are troubled, mystified. DistrosHcd 
by tho childish uncertainty of them ho draws her to 
him again, lie does not attempt to kiss her; but pass- 
ing Ids arm’ round her, ho gently but with dooiMion 
draws her closer. Soon ho tells himself— and a mad ex- 
ultation iqilitls him at tho thought — she will be his for 
ever to hold, to cherish, to expend all his life upon. 

I 

The foverifeh finger of lovo’^, 

has laid itself upon his heart. 

*<My darling, speak to me/* says ho. “Come, Cissy, 
yo\iio>llP* lie strains her to him. “Decide — docido,” 
cries he feverishly. “There is so little time!” 

“ On, don’t ask mo tiiat,” gasps sho faintly. “ Any- 
th ing else — but io go — to g«> ” She is tssmblmg 

violently, and ho is still holding*her. “There is Peter,” 
says she, almost indistinctly, so low has her voice iailen. 
“ He has trusted m§. It would bo better” — her voice is 
now anguished, “ to die, than to betray hia trust. And, 
indeed, l^hil, I woufil gladly die now, but death,” fiJadly, 
“ will not come near me.’* 

Stairs, letting her go, turns and walks abruptly up 
aacl down. 

“If ho cared— if ho cared, even half as much as I do.” 
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“ He doe% care/* says eho. She pauses with a little 
troubled air, the trouble of lookiog into things, has 
come upon her now for the first time. She seems oven 
Bturtloa. Surely Peter coroe, “ You spoke of honour a 
little while ago,” says she. Peter’s honour must be 
thought of too. It would touch him through im.'* She 
pauses again. ‘‘He^has been very good to me,” sho 
bu*^t8 out at last as though against her will. 

“I can believe it.” Stairs^ face is \ery pale as ho 
says this—as he aeknowlodges the worth of the man 
who hud gained so easily the treasure ho had meant 
to conquer the lyorld to win. ‘^It is^only I who have 
been fifed to you I” Ho looks At her with deep and 
abiding gt^ef within his eyes. “I have come into your 
lilo only to dcstroj^it. And yet I swear to you, my be- 
loved, that I fought against this hour. But it has been 
loo strong /or mo. Must all our days be waited 
Must there be no sunshine on our paths? Will }Ou 
hold back for ever — Cissy T* 

Jl is a note Of passimu 

His arms are round her again. They hold her, and 
she alas I is willing to be hold. 

*‘Coine with me,” whispers ho, Ids lips against her 
ear Oome. It will bo out a tnoment’s trouble^ — ^and 
aft<»r fhut - ^ His voice now, though still low, rings 

gloriously. ** After that ” He holds her back from 

him, her sudden surrender has made him madly happy. 
His face is white, but his eyes are lit with a glad, wild 
light. ‘‘After that we shall be alway^s together — 
^-always ! My darling! My lire, have 3011 
lhaiight of it ? Do you know half of what you are to 
me, how 1 idolize — ^how I udbre you?” 

“ Oh I” murmurs she softlC The. half artienlato 
sound rfjy&ms to come frijnf her heart ; she dings to him. 
Her ehoefi is lying agAinst bis. He has wojq theui 
fiis eksp tighteus round her* 
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*' Najr, if they viU not thato i* 'bteefcnen «f darkneM 1>«fot« 
thorn, ^ 

liund with lights tlmt Onljr to utwmost 

irRLr>, in the momittfc-room, with little Geoffrey on his 
knees in one of the wintlowsj building houses out of 
cards, is walking, with momentarily mcroasing restless- 
iMW, ft'oni the window to her chair* and buck again. 
When will Cecilia come in? How long— Vw lony she 
has boon out there — in the garden. ♦ 

Impatiently, and in a half-frightened way, she presses 
her hands togetlier, staring through the window into the 
fnst-gathoring dusk outside. It is now six o'ck)ck, and 
Philip’s train goes at seven. 8ho is aware that she has 
told herself this, half-a-dozon times durfng the last hour 
— the repetition of it being due to the fact that she is 
dvyolling with thankfulness on the thought that soon ho 
will bo outside Cecilia^s life<^at all events for awhile, 
and, with any lack, for over. But why doesn’t Cocilia 
come ill? Surely she has not boon mad epough to try 
and persuade him to prolong his stay. And > — it 
would bo so like Cecilia I 

Again another ranid walk to the window that over- 
looks the garden path I 

What can be keeping her? There is but little time left 
now, if he roallv means to catch his train, as the drive to 
the station will take at least^fifteen minutes, and there 
are always little last things to be done and said ; the 
bringing down of tbo portmhiUjeaus, the goodbyes, the 
suddor^ memories of the most* important nultters of all, 
loft to the last, and nearly forgotten— the book for the 
journey, left on the toilet table so as to make quite sure 
of its being remembered. 

And the train gdW at s^yon— and Philip with it, thank 
goodness I Why dOosu*t he come in ? Every moment is 
growing precious. Her eyes are staring again along the 
garden path, but no moving thing meets her view. 8hall 
she send a servant to warn him of the passing hour? 
u ss 
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That scorns so cold, so unfriendly. And bis journey will 
bo a very lonely one, poor fellow 

Suddenly, from nowhere, as it were, a frightful fear 
springs to life within her breast. A,hot burning colour 
dyes nor chocks, tlien fades away, leaving her ghastly. 
A scnsatioa of faintness renders her cold, lifelcsH. Was 
It that word “ lonely** that suggests the terrible thing? 

That cruel rush of coW to her heart has gone now, and 
once again she stares eagerly into the calm of the gaih 
ering night, Where~whero is Cecilia? Dear Ilea\ en ! 
why isn’t Peter at homo ? Is there no one to help her i 
No one I 

1'ho fear grows* si rongor — surer. Her thoughts are 
hardly to ba endured. C/lutching a fold of tbo amber 
curtain us it to Btci¥ly herself, sho combats them with 
all her might, but stdl they grow — looming large through 
the soft mist of tlio coming night outside. 8lie becomes 
(onseiourt presently that sho is trembling in every limb. 
1'ho tram — Pliilip will go by it, but not alone. . . . 
Vei dm 7vdl go too*f 

1 1 seems quite an old, old thought now, in the dull 
(ortamty of it. Hho turns to the door met ban h ally, 
tolling herself sho must go to her, but ])auses suddenly 
near the round oak table Even jf sho did go, of w hat use 
would Him bo ? — with no authority behind her, w ith Peter 
HO many miles away, Jf a woman eould give up husband 
khd poMition and reputation so easily, how much more 
easily a sister I ' 

Still to got Sho ought — sho must. Tho ordeal seems 
mon.\ than tho poor child cun bring herself to cndiiro, 
hilt tliore H a good deal of strength underlying tho 
frivolity of her nature th.\t, perhaps, only wants octa- 
Hion to bring it to tho front. Sho icdl go to her, and 
hold iverJtack, with all tho slrongUi of hpr young, stiong 
ar ms, if it to that!, And she coiild so Imld her , 

(\Hulia, so slender, HO delicate, would bo no matth for 
her. Sho takes another htop towards tho door, and tin n 
again she stops. Is Ceeililt tiero to hold ? Is she already 
gone? « 

She leans against the table; her hand, pressing upon 
it, Keeps her steady. Again that dreadful faintness 
sweeps over her, ami through it comes the sound of thp 
boy s pla} iiig with the cards in tho distant corner. 
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There is a little dull that tolls of the cards* col- 
lapse, Oneo again the Chinesie pagoda has been laid low ! 

Geoffrey gives way to a igroan of disgust--/<>wr stories 
high, and now a ruin (• Never miad^ rdius can be rebuilt 
with onorgotic little hands, aritd the indomitable oourajjce 
of youth. He gather^ together bards again, ami 
begins a fresh castle, 

Noll, roused by tiio sound of the ftoy^'s pUy, has turned 
her frightened eyes upon him. Why, hero — hero is the 
finoHt help of all — if only help has not arrived too late. 
The blood springs into her cheek, arid eoumgo once 
more fills her bosom. The child I Her ckiltj. 

(looffroy/* calls she eagerly. • 

‘‘ Yes,” returns the boy slowly, absently, j^lroady the 
fresh |mgo<la is a story high, and interest in it is 
iibst>rbi ng. 

“ Ooino hero, darling. Conic quickly. Oh, rewr, 
(rooffroy” * 

“ In a miniito,” says Geoffrey, kindly and eotirlcotiHl^^, 
but how could one expect ono tr> ‘^eomc qni(d(ly” when 
one is building housoH out of curds? And already his 
erection has gained a sceond story. He is building 
rajiidly, and with success — the second story stands firm 
and strong. 

Don’t 'mind that, Gooff! Como boro/* «ay$ N<'d, so 
H(jrcely, and with such a stamp of her little foot Miat 
the hoy, astonished, looks up at her, a card in Ium hand 
(i lie first brick for the third story), and surprise in his 
sunny cy^s. 

Geoffro}^” says Nell, dropping on her !l^nccs beaido 
him, “ will you do somothing for mo?'* 

'Pho child looks at her, sVilh clutching the card, how- 
ever, ^ 

^^1 will,** be at last, after considcrahJo heshation, 
and tw<j backward glance.s at tho rising palace beliind 
him. 

“Oh, I know you would/* says hia auntie, catching 
him in her arms and smothering him with kisscH, a 
process against whfch lio %OSt actively rebels. “ You 
will run down to the garden, won’t you? Now this 
minute. To your mother-— to the little summer hoiiHo — 
the little Biimmer house she loves so much, and tell her 
_tcU her ** 
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Here a sudden storm of grief ovorcomos her, choking 
her voice, and making her eyes blind with tears* Oh I 
to have to ask the jboy to $aVe his mother— and yet, 
what surer messett^er ? W^se ch|rin so strong m his ? 
It is a last, her on^ rm0\irce as it seems to whose 
strange, unaecountah]^ l^ear is kiPing her.. 

“ To go to Mammy f* questions the child vaguely. 

Yos. Yes, my darliOg/* Kell is sobbing uncon- 
trollably now, though silentlyr-holding the boy to her 
to conceal from him hoc grief. 6o there, and look for 
Mammy, and if eJie is not there, go to the upper garden, 
that overlooks the soa-^sho loves that place too, and loll 
her 

“ WhatnH toll her?” 

Oh, nothing— nbthihgr Nell has risen to her feet, 
she has choked back her tears, and is standing pale and 
shaken bofo^*e the child* ‘‘Just run to her, with your 
arms out like this*' — holding out her arms eagerly — 
“ and fling them round her neck like catching tho 
boy to her, and holding him against her heart. 

“ Yes — but—” The child, not understanding, hesi- 
tatoe, casting fond glances backwards at his growing 
palace. How Arm it stands. It will not fall this time! 

“ Never mind your house. Til take care of it till you 
come back,” says Nell feverishly. Alas! in what a 
Jiousc ot cards his mother now is dwelling! “ Go now, 
Geoff, darling-^go — and hurry /” 

“ iJut why ?” Wka the child reluctantly, W'ho naturally 
cannot see why he is required to go and hug his mother, 
«)n <kis particular occasion ; she can always be huggeil 
as often as over she likes — ^and to go now, when his 
house is in danger. He cutsts another longing glance 
back at it— tho two stories sUll'lstand grandly firm. 

“ Because 1 ask yoUr Sstft Nellie—” with a wheed- 
ling voice ihat is stricken with mjjsery, “your own ol<l 
auntie? Won't you do something for her? You trill 
go to your Hammy, %on't you, ducky? Oh, you will, 
Geoffrey ”—passienatel|; “Apd you will throw your 
arms round Tier and : kiss herr^d^'kiss her”— in spito 
of her, her teHirs break out i|^in here— “your own 
Mammy, GeoflfSrey. Tour own J&mmy, remember. She 
wants you, darling, she does indeed.” 

' “ Did she send me?” asks the boy* 
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* Yes." • Nell tells her lie withoat a qtisim. 

“But she'll bo coming* In now, won't she? And I" 
—with considerablp nride, “wai»t to 8)iow her my house 
when it’s done. there’ll bo 

/our of thorn if nobody: slMiKOi ife*!’ 
t f It seems hopeless!, Eyen her wn. child won’t. help 
iicr. Nell almost th^sM him iWim her, and then an- 
other chance occurs to her. She makes a last move. 

“It is time for you to go to bed," says sho coldly. 
“ You surely will not go without bidding your Mammy 
good-night." 

“It isn’t timo yet," says the child, startled. 

“Yes-itis." 

“ But Mammy—" » * 

“Sho is out in the garden. Go and bid her good- 
high t— and gp quickly.” The child rises and moves 
towards the windo\y that opens on to the verandah. 

“ She’ll lot me finish it," says ho. 

“Yes," says Nell eagerly. She almost pu.shes the 
child onwards. “ And remember what 1 told you. Your 
Mammy is not happy. Geoff— muie her happy ! Throw 
your arms around her, and kiss her, and hold her, and 
Aerahor! Ohl Geoffrey!" 

Nell’s voice dies away; the boy has fled down the 
stops and into the gathering darkness, and now si. i is at 
peace to cry her eyes out. If tho child should liiii. . . ", 
if sho should be already gone. ... ' 

Oh, the relief of being alone I She sinke into a chair 
— covering her face with her hands— and sobs as i^ her 
heart would break, for a minute or two: Then, sho 
jiulls herself together with ^e strength— the perpetual 
springing of nope thr.t belonra to youth only. It is 
what wo moderns call a roviDsion of feeling. Why, 
how foolish she has been. Of/conrse it was* impossible ; 
she mhst have been mad to thiidc such thoughts of 
Cissy. Why, if she knew, she would never forgive her. 
. . . But she should never, know. Poor Cissy-dear 
Cissyl . . . Waa. there ever a wrong thought in her 
mind ? Oh, she trusted her— Oompletejy-^perfectly I 

But the child ! How Um, hi is 1 Will he never come 
hack— will she n«wr kiiow f 

2S> 
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CHAPTER XLVIl. 

< 

** O thou bnt^ht thing, fresh frpm the bAtid of God I’* 
«>#««««* 

“ Lvok lu)w ho laughs and stretches out his arms, 

And opens wide his blue eyes upon thino/^ 

Ir in tho olcyonth hour indeed! Cocilia with hor 
1()\ urniB around her has yielded, Yos — she \\ iil 
with him. ' She Iuih only to throw on hor luit, her coat 

a ^liort walk through tbo woods will bring her to 

I ho Htation in ton nnnutes. Bho 

“ Mammy,! Mammy I Where arc vou?” 

Tho high, sweet cry of a child — tho patter of little 
sturdy foot upon the gravelled path — tho sight of a little 
hjuulsorno hoy racing with all his mighWcapless, and 
with his bonnio tight-cropped head tlirown back. 

(V'cilia almost thrusts Stairs from her. An awful look 
comoM into hor oyeK. 

“ My God I 1 had forgotten hm /” says sho. 

She shrinks backwariiH, almost cowering before tho 
<*hi]d who, now having soon hor, ea'^ts Ininsolf with a 
little merry oryj'nlo her arms Tho arms that for ilio 
first time in all his adored little life, fool slack, loveless 
] t is not the want of lovo that makes thorn weak — fear 
amf shame, and passionate solfreproach render Cecilia 
cold. 

‘‘ NelUo told mo Td ftnd you hero,” says tho boy 
gaily. ^ “ You're to come in, she sam and I was to kiss 
you lifio this, and like Ho has'jnullcd down his 

young motnor’s hoad lo*bis, with his lond, stoyt, little 
arms, and is kissing hor, with a laugh bcUvocn every 
kiss. ‘‘You must come in at onco,*becausc it's nearly 
t tme for mo to go to bod, and I wani^ to finish my house 
first/’ 

ril come — in a minr|Cc, GeoftSr^/' says his mother in 
a choking voice, 

“ ISTo, now — now I” with childish porsistonoy, “ I want 
to say my prayers to yoxiy 

Another stab. 
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Last time I didn’t say my prayers to you I v^aa very 
ill after it ’Member?*’ • 

It was a year ago, and something had prevented her 
hearing the child sa^bis sim|do pray&rs. Our Father ” 
first, and then God bless Pappv and Mammy ” ; and it 
HO happened that next day ho aovoloped a cold and was 
confined to his bed for some days. With a child’s queer 
roiirtoning he had always said that the reason ho was ill 
was because he hud not said bis prayers at his mother s 
knee. * * - 

111! If ho should be really ill, when she was miles 
and miles away from him. . . - separated from him by 
still greater harrici*» than time or distanec — barriers of 
her own erection. III! The woreV rings in her ears. 
Dyinj^^ perhaps! Perhaps buried, and who 

not oven kno\^i ng. 

With a frantic tcrvoiir she clasps him t<f her breast — 
holding him convulsively to her; slowly hIio turns her 
eyes on Stairs. 

** (lo!” says she, framing the word with difficulty. 

** You have decided?’’ II is voice is cold and h 1 range, 
lie liad known, from the moment of the boy’s coming, 
how it ('(luld bo. The torriblo look in her eyes was not 
to 1)0 mistaken. Tlie child had <lawhod asido his f banco 
for ever, lie had eome five minutes too Hoon )S’ o 
given up her husband — sho would not give up the chihr 
“You must SCO,” whispers she in a toice of anguish, 
pressing the littlo one’s head against her bosom, tui 
though to prevent hiH bearing. , 

Perfectly! You bad to chuoBo botwedn— him— and 
mo, and you have chosen Uie^ child. Jits child !” 

“ Ko — mine — mine I «My ovirn— Sho pauses ns if 
spout. “ Ho is my soul I SWl I destroy him ? • When 
ho grow up — to hear of me — think with scorn of me 
. . . hdvv would it bo then? Now ho loves mel , . . 
Then! . . 

It is all over tKen,” says he brusquely. 

“I cannot I” • 

“It is the last word, Cecilia 
“Yes,” in a dying tone. A 
^Tho child, struggling in her embrace, has now freed 
himself, and is looking anxiously from his mother to 
Stairs. 
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“You arc crying,’* says ho, peering at his^mother in 
Iho now iincortain light — then turning upon Stairs, 
whom, with all a child s curious instinct, ho had never 
liked, bo breaks ottt, “I hate you!' It is you — it is you 
who are making her cry.** 

“ Oh I (Tcoffirey, no ; not a word, my darling !” 

Again she presses his head against her, as though to 
hide from him her face, and looks with anguished eyes 
upon her lover. Dumbly she bolds out to him her hand. 
Ho takes it meobaifieaUy, then drops it and turns to go. 
At this, a low Tbut bitter cry escapes her. 

“ Phil, Phil !*’ oSho sways a little towards him, holding 
out to him again, the hand he has so. coolly dropped, 
whilst keeping the other still clasped around the boy. 
“A moment~you wil^notgo — like this — you” — ^gasping 
— “ will bid mo good-bye ?** 

For a while they so stand stain'ng into each other s 
eyes — she so white in her misery — he with a face full 
of the bitterness of death. Then he steps deliberately 
out of the summer-house, and disappears into the night 
mist beyond. 

ife !|c 

Silence has fallen on the garden. 

The rejected hand has slowly joined the other, and is 
now clasped amund the child’s nock. Cecilia has sunk 
"into a chair, and Geolfrey, uncertain, but a little fright- 
eiu d, has crepUinto her lap. 

Outside, a sudden, gentle rising of the wind, has 
shaketi a leaf or two from the roso-buah near, and far 
away beyond the hills over there, a young bright moon 
is standing, within a dazzling bold of purple, shading to 
diu*kcst grey. “ 

“ Mammy,” aays the oh^Id nervously, “ why don’t you 
come in ? „ Arc you crying again?’* 

“No, no,’* ‘ t 

“ Your hands are very cold f 1 want to go in. I ” 

whii^ering, “ Tm cold^ toa I*m tired, I’m sleepy !” 

“ Wait ^ while^a little while, xny darling, with your 
M am my — ^your poor Mamidy,*’ 
lie must be^^ing i|(bw. In another minute or so he 
will be gone. Her heart is within her — her knees 

feel'WoaK ; the effort to rise, to stir is beyond her. Now 
what was that ? The sound of carriage wheels ? No^ 
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ho is gonoj gone — for ever! Sho has sent him from 
her*— * ♦ 

^ Phil- 

Sho starts to her foot with a stifled^' cry, still holding 
ihc child, but gazing before her, listening always to the 
departing whoeds, her eyes straining into the night. 

“What is it, whispers the child, his voice 

beginning to quiver, rrosontly bo bursts out cr3nng. 

“ Don’t, dorft \ My darling, my delight. Don’t cry. 
Jr is nothing— nothing at all, my swopthoart. There, 
(^ome, we will go in I And ho will love his poor Mammy 
always, and ho will always remember* that she loved 
ijiin beyond all, beyond evciy thing — ^beyond life itself I” 


. CHAPTER XLVIIL 

<« Evon ev’ry ray of hoj>o df*8troysd, 

And not a wish to gild the gloom/* 

* 

Cectt/IA has pushod back tho curtains that hide the 
window leading on to tho verandah, and has stand led 
into the room l)oforo Noll sees her. 

“Oh! Thank God!” cries tho girl fervently, forget- 
ting herself in tho strain of tho moment. How is she 
to explain her thankfulness further on? **Ohl Cissy. 
Yr)u have come. . , % You—” * 

She stops short abruptly. ^ Cecilia’s face is ghastly! 
Is It (h'< ilia at all ? Thhs yomifh is ten years older than 
the Cot ilia of tho afternoon. TJio change in her terrifies 
Noll. She runs to’her and woul^ have canghb her, but 
( Vcilia tlirusts her back — even in this supreme moment, 
the action is singularly graceful. 

“ Let me alone I” eeys she. Her soft, sweet voice is 
hardly recognisable. #Sho b$,s moved forward, but now 
she looks back at Nell, ^^ffo is gonef** 

TJic words break from her in a^ittle burst, as though 
it were impossible to keep them back. Noll, who is 
liken shoot of paper herself, sends up sUently a fervent 
thanksgiving to Heaven, 
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“(Jono?” 

“Yos — for ever,” says Cofjilia stupidly as if dazed. 
Tfien all at once lior manner changes. Life comes into 
her face again. “ Oh, no ; ho cah^ be gone yet/' cries 
she. She huixios towards the window, and drags the 
curtains aside in a ‘frenzied fashion. “There may yet 
be time . 

Slio has forgotten the sound of those wheels now lost 
and gone. 

“Are you madr^ savs Noll sternly, going quickly 
forward, and getting between her and the' window; 
“you $kall not- go i You shidl stay hero! Oecilia, are 
you lost to all sense of honour ? Ho is gone — gone, 
Cissy I AYkI I thank God for his going !" 

“ Oh, Nell ! Oh, Nell !” says Cocilia. Her voice oats 
into Nell’s heart. She does not resist in any way. In- 
deed, she k‘its Noll lead her* back and press her into a 
chair, wlioi’o she lies as if exhausted. She has clasped 
her hands over her eyes. 

“ How shall I b(’ar it ? How ?’* A convulsive shudder 
shakes hor slender body. »Suddonly she springs iij). “ J 
cfinM hour it! 1 won’t! Nell, have pity! You arc the 
only one who can help me! Help me, now I 1 wo/sf 
SCO him again — some way — and soon — soon. If I wrote 
to him . . 

8ho breaks into wild weeping. 

“Hush I” says Nell, almost violently. “ Do you want 
the servants to hear ?” 

She catches Cecilia, and foldinff her arms about her, 
ju’csscs her to her so that her bods may not bo heard. 
She herself, poor child, is^ shaking all over, yet still a 
gremt courage is with her , And God bo thanked, 
is away. ^ 

‘‘Como upstairs," sa^s she in a low tone, but with 
authority. 

At any moment a servant may come in, and servants, 
given one glance, know everythiritg. Servants are the 
clovei-est class in the world. 

She slips her hand through Cecilia’s arm, and Cecilia, 
when hor sobs have ^rown fewer, allows hor to guide 
her from the room and upstairs, a little journey accom- 
plished by Nell in ,*fear and trembling. But providen- 
tially all the wonien-servants are downstairs at this time, 
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fcrvi slio gets Cocilia into hor room Aviihout oncountoring 
anj'ouo. ■ • 

‘‘Wo shall l;o quiet IkW You tolil Marshall y;)u 
would not dross to nijjjlit, did you not? Lie back there, 
and vest, and do not talk.” 

“ I must talk U> yoUj” says Cccilm. muat tell you, 
Xoll — you will lirtlon? Oh, the comfort of it all.” 
“ Don’t 8ay too much,” says inell a trifle grimly. 
There is always to-morrow!” 

To-morrowV' Cecilia looks at her, as if only half 
undorstaiiding; then the Tnisory in hot* eyes gn)ws if 
j)()s*^il)le deojicr. Oh f dear lioaven ! ji ih true,” cries 
siio. “ To-morrow — and the to-morrow after that — and 
d 113^4 and 3'rars — Nell f How am I t(i live them 
out? Oil! wh3’' (lid I lot him go? Tllo wanted me to 
go with him, and I refused — refused'' 

“ .Don’t talk Wko that,” sa^’s the girl. D^irft! — J toll 

you, 3’ou will bo soiTy ; you have a husband and 

“I know it” — passionately. Docs ono forget one’s 
chief miBfortujIb? I have a husband w'ho was forcctl 
upon mo when I \vas a more child — when I did not 
know what I was doing; wdion I was a girl younger 
than 3'ou are now. 1 know nothing then, but 1 krjow 
now what I did, I threw away rn\" life, 1113' soul, my 
hajipinoss! What is Peter to mo? I toll 3"oif'' she 
rises su Idonly and flings out her arms with a tragic 
gesture — “ I would gladl3^scc him dead rii^Uior lliau that 
IMiilip should enduro ono pang.”* 

“ You don’t know what 3-ou aro saying,” says JSTtdl. 
Slio is torribl3" agitated, ‘‘lo speak ol’ Petiu; like tlfsa. 
PoUu', who loves you, who trusts you!” Cocilia inakcs 
a terrible movement. “ Oh, •darling, darling, think.” 
All at once her grief ovorjmwers her, and sho gives wa3^ 
Sinking at Cccilia’ti foot, she clasjpf* her arms rounfl hor. 
“ 1 kno\^ — 1 know that you am •suffering, but* think of 

Peter, Cissy, think of the man who ’’ 

“I can’t,” says Qecilia stonily. She makes a faint 
effort to push the girl from her, but Nell still clings to 
her, crying bitterly but iboisolcssly, her face hidden 
against her sister’s skirts. c^n think of nothing but 
iTi}^ lost youth — rny lost bappinefes — ihy dead IHb. All 
is aver. All. I tell jum, Nell. 1 have not one thought 
left for Peter. 1 was sold to him ” 
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But he did not know.” 

Nevorthclcss ho must titke tho conBej^uencep. He 
— with a cruel judging, that seems to transform hor— 
“ should haV© kpown/^ 

^‘Btill-^ho didn*V' pleads JNell. ho has loved 

you— ’boeii good to you* tU m your husband. Ocjcilia, 
Vou remember ypti have a nusbind and a- — ” 

‘‘ No. No,” Cccflia luHiaks from her embrace, and 
Nt ll rises slowly to Jhcr foot Tho feco of the child is 
before them both * forbid you to speak of A/m.” 

There is a long silenco, from which Cecilia is tho first 
to recover. H«r mannoi' is a little changed now, calmer, 
colder. 

‘‘ 1 know all il^at you would say. I am a maiTi(Ml 
woman — ^the rights of marriage arc sacred. J do rmt 
respect them, and I do not love the man to whom the 
law has hound mo. I am therefore” — ^witb a contempt- 
uous laugh — wicked womani” 

‘‘No. No, darling.” ^ 

“You are right.” She throws back ner lovciv head 
with a defiant gesture. “People call me so, but I don't 
fed wicked. It is the world that has been wicked to 
me. Why should I b© deprived of lovo and joy — you 
talk to me— you who have your life IxToro you— you 
^^ho can choose this man or that for your husband — 
you who have no mother to coerce you — to //r to you — 

to ” She breaks off suddenly, and begins to pace, 

with quick, uneven stops, up and down the room. 

“ It was hard,” says Noll, in a low tone, bi-okcn, sweet, 
sympathetic. It touches the woupdod heart. Cecilia, 
siopj)ing short, looks at her. 

“llard! That is tbewbrclj You feci forme then? 

i pndorstand— you 4cj,not condemn !” 

Oh! Cissy! You ftneie 1 don’t.” 

“ Dinner bo ready in half ^ hour/’ ea 3 ^s Noll 
presently— a fresh anxiely opriogiog to life. “You 
must bath© your 

“I can^t go 4owusl^s/Vsays Cecilia, “Nellie— ar- 
rang© it.” /•* , ::'/"■ 

“ Wc can have a ti^y sent up here then.” 

Sometimes when Peter hds gone on magisterial buai- 
‘ ness to on© of tho county towns, the sisters had pro- 
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foiTod a little unceremonious meal sent up to thorn to 
t^ocilia’s dainty boudoir, tOHfao more prolonged dinner 
do\rnstairs in the diniqg-room. 

‘‘ It will bo all right — rU speak to Jjfttnos presently, 
Now do try and take a little ' 

*‘Yes — ^yos.’* She leana back, heavily, but 

almost immediately looks up agaifii. **l>id ho?— did hes 
say good-bye to you V 

“No,” stoutly. suppose ho had sensO of de- 
cency loft, lie must have understood why I sent ” 

She stops. She had not meant to betray her part in 
tlie affair, but it is too late now to retraef. 

“ sent Geoffrey to the garden ^ 

“Yes,” says Nell, disdaining to compi'omise. “ I Rent 
him, arul whatever you may think of it — I shall alwaj's 
regard it as the ^bost action of my life. You ought to 
be very gratoAirto mo.” • 

“ Ought 1 ?” says poor Cecilia. She turns away, and 
the tears run (kivvu her cheeks afresh. “ I suppose so. 
Jiut” — plaintively — “ Pm not.** 

“ Look here,” says Nell presently, when she has 
bathed her forehead with eau do Cologne, and restored 
her to calm again. “Peter wdll bo back at hall jaist 
eleven at latest, and you will have to see him.** 

“ I will not,” says Cecilia^ with sudden, strange det. r- 
minalion. 

4* But ” 

“ I vrtU not? Tell him I have a headache. Tell him 
anything you like* 4<I shall certainly not see him ” 

“But is that wise, Cissy? Surely he wilt* think-— 

connect ” • 

“1 do ft care wdiat he tWnkft,^ says Cecilia doggedly, 
and, indeed, this proves final. Nell, after five minutes’ 
further argument, finds it impossilAo to m<n*e her. 

Dinner Louies, anti the sorry pretence at eating it, 
being at an end, Cecilia decides cn going to bed. 

“ I’m tired. I'm vrcutn out, Nellie.'' " 

“ I know. I’ll put you to bed. Poor old ducky!” 
Tenderly— with the most loVhig care Nell ihidret-ses 
her, and brushes her hair, aad filially tucks her inU> her 
bed. 

“ Crood-night now, darling, and try to sleep.” 

“1 will — ^1 will, indeed,” says Cecilia obediently, who 

A 
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foels as though she will novo;:^ go to sleep agaih. And 
Nell turning away, she puts out a hand and catches her. 
To bo loft edoao. . . • 

“ Nell— a moment .. . 

‘‘Yea, darling. Would you like me to stay with 
yoii?” ,, 

“ Oh ! I should. But — you are tired.” 

“ 1 am not, indeed/' 

“ Yes, you are! !■ I know you are, But, Nollio’*— she 
draws up the sheet over her face, as if to hide il, in a 
childish way — ‘ihe said something to me about — about 
honour /” 

“ Oh, hk honmurl” says Noll contemptuously, but m 
low that Cocilia does not hoar, 

“Yesl Honour 1 Well, 1 have saved his honour, 
Nell. But—/ fuxve broken my own hearty* 

“ Cissy r' 

Nell tries to pull down the sheet, and look at her, but 
she resists strongly. ^ 

“ Oh, Cissy darling, what can I do for you?” 

“ What can anyone do for me ?” 

There is a pause, and presently, in a stifled voice, she 
soys : 

“ Bring Gooff to mo.” 

Nell, running into the nursery, lifts the boy — so rosy 
and HO sw^eet in his happy dreaming, and gives him, 
only half awake, into his mother’s arms. 

Mammy,” says he drowsily, but bo hap]>ily. It is 
one of his many treats to sleep witli his “Mammy.” 
Nell sees Cecilia’s arms close round him, sees her oai^cr 
kisH upon hjs pretty cheek, sees the almost couvulsivo 
clutching to her of the lovea little form^and, lowering 
ihe lump, she steps hghtly from the room. If any- 
thirjg can ciu*e this crdel wound, surely the child’s aims 

Will I 

3K * ♦ JU ♦ « * 

Half-[]»asi eleven bi» struck,; aijd Nell, stepping out 
into the eorridor. meets Uavesidn as be eoincS up the 
stairs. She W finger on her lips. Cecilia has had 
one of her bead^heS, $he ekplains to him. She, Nell, 
had taken 6e6fl&Hi^y to sleep with her. Both are aclecp 
now^ He must bo careful not to disturb them. 

Of course be will be carqftil. On tiptoe he creeps to 
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hi$ wjfo*s.r<>bm, and having laid the candlestick on the 
floor, loans over her and his child. 

Such a lovely mir f The faces so alike — and one 
Kcarcoly younger ^an'tUe other. The child's arms are 
flung wide, in all the happy abandonment of childhoou, 
but the mother's arms are fbndly clasped around tb^ 
little shapely boc^. ^ 

But how pale Cecilia looks. What circles lie beneath 
her eyes. Her headache has been bad, poor darlitig! 
Nell bad not made enough of itl But no doubt this 
sound sleep will chase it ml away. 

Noiselessly ho withdraws from the raom, and as the 
door closes hehind him, Cecilia stirs. Softly bringing 
one of the sleeping child's hands to lips, ftbo pi-osscs 
kiss upon kiss on It — then breaks into bitter tears. 


CHAPTEB XLIX. 

When a man Is old, 

And tho weathor blowes cold, 

Woll fare a Are and a fuirod gowno; 

But when he is young, 

And bU blood new sprung, 

Iliij sweetheart is wirlh halfu the towne 

It is a month later, and Nell, filled with joy at the 
beauty of this sweet September day, has detiaeu on ‘go- 
ing for one of her long, loi^ply rides across tho downs. 
No gloom for her on tlu^e wild, happy exCumons, only 
her pretty bay. ^are — Jenkins/’ to keejp her 
company. ^ • 

Down through the woodland path, where the beech- 
loaves are making a c^per carpet for her horse’s feet, 
and out into the Q^n gi'ound beyond^up the big hill, 
and so on to the 5bigh level sweep of country, from 
which one can see the ocean f#r laflos and miles. Tho 
smell of tho sea- weed is in the a|r to-day, and the heavy 
gorgeous purple of the heather is decorating the whole 
wide world — so fkr as she can see. There is a splendid 
majesty about tbe sombre glory of this autumn day. 
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**Septeml>6r^ all i^lomus with gold oa a king, 

In radiance attired, • 

Outlightening the aummer, ontoweetening the spring, 

Broods wide on the woodlands with limitless wmg, 

A presence of all men desired. ’’ 

Oh I how sweet it is a|) here with the salt spray cast< 
ing its fitigranoe toward# her and the sun glistening and 
playing with the waves, that seem so many pears away 
down there. She pulls rein, and lotting Miss Jenkins 
fret a little, gases thoughtfully at the sea. That gi-eat 
thing I How fje^e it is, tossing this way and that at its 
own free will — M calm, so sotemn, so entirely without 
care I If you h^ told her at this moment that there 
were such rude tyrants as tides to hold this seomingly- 
flrue ocean ip oheett, and that there was oven a moon to 
check the tides, it might perhaps have taken something 
from her 'admiration of the ocean’s freedom, and cer- 
tainly you would have displeased her. Presently Miss 
Jenkins, having protested over^muoh at the enforced 
delay, Kell oontinuos her way across the downs, the 
mare breaking unforbiddon into a light canter. It 
seems to set itself to mosio, and presently Kell finds 
herself singing: ' 

“ Oh I who will o’er tho downs with mo 7 
Oh I who will with me ride? 

Oh I who will up and follow me, 

To wm a blooming bride 7" 

Suddenly she bursts out laughing. Perhaps it is the 
ozone that has got into her bead, but certainly she has 
not felt so joyous for weeks as she does to-day. What a 
ridiculous glee ! Were thejf all . . . all the follow'crs to 
win “ the blooming bride” ? Afid “ blooming ” — how tho 
word ^188 lost its first Ire^h manning? It sounds now 
like a oostermonger’s ditty addressed to bis young 
Wbman. But costermongers, a#ia rule, don’t run away 
wiUt their yoitng ladles on horseback— they content 
themselves wHh a wedding trip on Bicycle made for 

Two,” if one can depend on those who attempt to 
explain their manners and little eccentricities. 

Miss Jenkins has notv taken a small fence that stood 
in her way — a way that leads into the woods 'of 
** Stramre.” and tho thread of Kell’s thouerbts is broken. 
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father, ho has looked the doofi 
Hy BiotoQt keeps the key. 

But neither locks tier bars can keep 
My own true love froiu me I*" 

What a terribly detSri^aed j^repnl" Thank good* 
ness people are not so But oven 

if they ; wcU— there^s oho t^ng^ ^ho wiu not bo* any- 
one’s “blooming bride** for nmny a year at all. 
No! marriage is a mistake, roar Cissy’s' failure is 
always before her. An over freshly recurring grief, 

She is in the Strari|;e” wood now-, and eton as her 
thoughts take this herom turn, she finds herself looking 
at Grant, who is riding towards her through the treoH, 
evidently in mad haste. ^ 

Now, part of her desire to enjoy this exquisite day 
alone, had arisen out of a determination to avoid “ the 
coming man/i She had seen him yesterd^, and ho had 
expressed a determination to come oyer and see Cecilia 
to-day. One could easily know what that meant. Ce- 
cilia would give him tea» an hour after he arrived, and 
Cecilia would disappear for another bt|lfr after that; 
and this troublesome Captain Grant had been pressing 
his suit with her—Nell — somewhat v%orou»ly during 
the past fortnight* 

How idiotically Time (old as he is, ho might ^mrely 
know something!) arranges matters. Why pn aartp 
should Alec be here, of all places, at^this hour? The 
sun and the earth refuse to answer this* leading question, 
and there he is certainly, at all events! 

“ ilow d’ye do?” says she over so pleasantly, and try- 
ing to keep a guilty look out of her eyes. It is impos- 
sible to put out of sight that he bad told her that 

he would be at the Parit at five, and here is she, at half- 
past four, riding leisurely iiftlkB pppbsite direction. He 
had told her too^that he Woul4 have to spefid his morn- 
ing at the McSrego|9\ Who- were getting up private 
theatricals, so tb%h M pottld hardly lay the flattering 
unction to hid so^ that ^o bad CpM this way to mod 
him, as the Mcw^rk^Uve| exactly the opposite 
direction, 

“ Quite well, thank yoUj** reiums he ironically, drop- 

B lo the ground, and going up to her, bis horse's 
e over his arm. “ I needn’t oak how you arc-^wls 
24 ^ 
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long ride from your home assures me of your health. 
Are you coming back to tea?** , 

“l)id you expect mo to bo tWe? You told me j^ou 
wore going to see Cecilia.** 

“ Nell I Is that honest?** 

1 don’t 8^ why X«am to be accused of dishonoftty/* 
says the girl, flushing in* spite of herself, and playing 
somewhat liefrouslv with her reins. 

‘‘Don’t you? You know very well,” says the young 
man, breaking into- open wrath, “that 1 was going 
over to The Parlf to day to see you. Will you deny 
that r , 

“Have I denied anything? Even/* her own anger 
rising now, ‘v if I did know you were going, why should 
1 bo accused of~of very unpleasant things, because 1 
choose to go for a ride instead of staying in for aflernoon- 
toa? Supposing 1 had a headache and wished to ride 
it off? , . .** 

“ Had you a headache ?” llis manner has now all the 
determination of one who means to elicit an answer, 
w^helher she to give it or not. It is a sort of 

bringing her to bay that annoys Nell. 

“No; I had not,** says she slowly, and with distinct 
deflanco. 

“ That is not to be misunderstood at all events,” says 
he coldly. He turns away, but even with his foot in 
the stirrup — -he hesitates, and as a consequence is lost. 

In a moment he is at her side again. 

“ Nell — it is useless. I Can’t gc) — not while there is the 
smallest chance of getting you. And as long as you 
don’t love any other fellow, there may bo that.” 

Ho pauses, as if waiting a denial from her as to 
the other possible chance. The denial does not come. 

“Yotf don;t?** f ” 

“No — no.' Of course ndt,” haLstity. “X** — impatiently 
— ‘*^am quite of tellinfr you that^f! 

“ I am not tired of heanng it/* 

Miss Prendei^ast iiD^es a little angry movement, and 
turning in her aaddl^ thi^pugb the" trees to where a 
glimpse of the ocean can still be The horses have 

lowered their heads, ati<l*«re nibbling with a rather dig- 
nifle<l air, the long unsavoury ^*ass that grows beneath 
trees. 
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" Don’^ taro from mo iiko that, Noll. Is it becauw 1 
tell you that you are the o®fy woman in the worlid I 
want to marry, that you should treat me with dis- 
dain?” • . ' 

“ I don’t treat you with diadain, I.tre^t you just as I 
do anyone else. But — Why. han’t 'you it ? I don't 
want to be married at aU I” Bka has not turned her 
bead towards him, she is still ga^inf; out at.tho glimpso 
of the ocean, that ehows between the trees,, so fr«o, so 
calm. She too wants to be ftm .... To ^ her owi» 
way, to have no control over her, no one to ash why she 
travels thi^ath, or that. Cecilia’s r^arriago is over be- 
fore her. "What a terrible mistake that had been — and is 
any marriage very happy ? , 

“ You know you don’t mean that*’ says he. 

“ I do. I want to be an old maid,” 

“ Nonsonsfe.” ^ 

Perhaps looking at her, there is some justification for 
this rude remark. 

‘‘ I want to bo free anyway,” says she slowly. 

“ But in a year or two. Perhaps then you would listen 
to mo. Perhaps then you woulu tire of freedom.” 

“ Never. Never.” 

“ lio w can j'ou toll ? A year makes a great difference, 
(rive me som£ hope, Nell.” 

“ What can 1 say to convince you ?” cries she jn 
despair. “.Surely tms ie hard on ipe. What hope is 
there to give?" 

“ It is true, however, what you said just now — ^tbnt 
there is no hope for any other man.” > , • 

“Ilow persistent you are,” faintly smiling. “No! 
tluTo is no hope for any*other man or,” laughing, “you 

either. Not ” ^e holds out her hand to him 

kindly, and in’ the thankfifi spirit of one who has found 
a wity of escape out of her trouble, “ not d semp.” 

“ 1 may Iwliev^on?" taking the hand and bolding it 
as though it wend a relio. 

“ You may," lyigerij^ Hyou iftay indeed,” She is bend- 
ing slightly from her saddlef hUd Clrant is looking up at 
her with undeniable devotion in his gaze. It is j^rbaps 
a little unfortunate* that WhrtJey should have chosen 
’ this moment of all others— gun in hand — to step on to 
the top of a wall that leads into a field some distance 
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nvva^. From there he has a clear view of the two below 
— or Nell bending towards 6ranA--K)f Grant holding her 
hand. Of the two faces, so close together — so earnest I 


CH4PTEB L. 

** The whimpcfing have lost th^r way j 
Weep, yajfoh weep ftom tree to tree } 

The trUfiKs stand grim and the fields stretch gray, 

Andf the year, that is dead, is dead fur aye ; 

Weep, yafiel, weep from tree to tree.'^ 

With a sharp ejaomation he drops from the wall back 
int^) the field from which he has just come. To look fur- 
ther IS impossible, though he would have gi\^on half he 
is worth to eoo‘j but it is with a souse of passionate dis- 
gust that he leans against the wall^ <tnd lets his mind 
dwell on the picture ho has just soon. What a contmptihle 
flirt I And without a particle of principle ! She had lied 
to him freely about Gnvnt — he has seen enough with his 
own eyes now, to convince him for ever of tnat, and no 
doubt she had not boon quite truthful about her relntions 
with Htairs. 

There had been some foolish gossip in the neighbour- 
hood about Stairs ^and her sister,^ Mrs. Ciavoston, but 
people, as some wise pei'son has discovered, arc mostly 
fools,” and Miss Prendorgast had undoubtedly befooled 
t hem to the top of her bent. It seems even possible that 
this accoinplisned coquette had used her ow'ii sister as a 
blind to hide her flirtations, « ' 

At uU events she has befooled hibi twice. He had be- 
lieved her when she told him Virant w^as ifdthing to her 
— twice he hajll believed and now with tais ‘^\i- 

dence ^ 

There is an old proverb^ that ** the third is the charm ” 
lli V third time has come, and the ehar^ is — with him 
now, ho has fl©en~ho knows^ 

The soft trample of horses' hoofs across the field be- 
hind him sharpens his tbmights. In another moment 
Miss Prondoi'gast^s mare has cleared a small break in the 
wal^and is advaucing towards hiiq. 
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You, Sir Stopl^on ? You havo b(>cn killiiig somo poor 
proUytiting of course 

She makes a gosturo towards the gun on bis sbanldcr, 
and her manner is meant to be, as usual, as inditTercnl 
as possible. But it is clear ail the $iamo that bis appear- 
unco has disturbed her in ait eictoaordinary degree, To 
him, it occurs that she is afr^d of his having sooii her 
just now with Orant To Iior-4^ 

No. I have been very unfortunate so far. If I had 
said that to you it might have had more meaning.’* 

You think /havelJcou killing souiething then ? But 
M ifts Jenkins, as you see, is quite frosl^’* 

She has had a long rest/^ To hide her the fact 
that ho had seen her with Grant is distastefij to hin Hharp 
Honso of honour. I saw you talking to Grant just now,’* 
J»o says bluntly. 

‘'You saw/* ^ 

“ Certainly I did. I couldn’t help it. You might have 
seen me too, for the matter of that. I stood on the wall 
here. The world^ i^ free to everyone, you know, and 1 
couldn’t possibly hftvo known that you wore keeping a 
tryst with some one at the other side of it»’* lie points 
to the wall. 

A tryst. Still — you say you saw — and thon^ V** 

‘^And then I jumped down. I felt I sbuuldn I have 
scon — even ho much* • 

“ Did you ? What a delicate conscience ! And what 
was there to ho soori?**" 

“Need I tell you?” His tone is quite as Hareastic 
as hers. “A very charming picture, 1 astetwe you,* and 
highly romantic. A girl on horseback,, a man, vpry lit- 
ci-ally at her knees. Bvideutly the chmen lover, as the 
giiTs hand was tenderly clasped in bis. 1 am sorry,” 
says Wortlcy, breaking off Suddenly, “ that I canfiot add 
a Vew#nore touches to the pTOtty scenes, bift as 1 have 
already told you, at that intesresling stage of the pro- 
ceedings, I found 1 ought not to be there at all, so I 
jump^off the wall/' - 
“ You are very cleveti^ saTOfKelVher face extremely 
pale. “ You are also/’ slowly, “ veiV impertinent !” 

“ You wrong me there, I tWnk, 'says Wortley, still 
with his mocking smile. You must remember that 
yo.^ insisted on my tell|Dg you what Z saw. Was the 
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doflcripiion not craphic ono^igh, or too highly coloured ? 
Whore am I in fault ? For nvy owii part I Bcto but one 
error in ray conduct. As your guaiuian I should i>er- 
Imps not have dropped off that wall — I should have 
ke])t my eye on you.. But as you see^ I fell short 
there/’ 

As I have just hinted, you are wonderfully consci- 
entious.” 

“Am I? In a little time, to which I am sure you 
look forward with hope, you will bo released from my 
cousciontiotts care. In the moanthne, it is ray bounden 
duty to look after you — to toll you what I think of you.” 

“Ofrac?” 

“ Of you.” 

“Then tell me!’** Noll is looking at him with an air 
that would have daunted most men, with the contempt- 
uous open aif of a young girl who thinks- she knows all 
things, and who in effect knows so very little. Her 
manner is very defiant, and it is quite plain to him that 
she 18 extremely angry, ^ * 

“ Shall I r 

“ I hope you quite understand that you says 

the girl with a certain hauteur. 

“ Your blood be on your own head,” says Wortley, re- 
garding her with exasperating calmness, “though per- 
..haps, what I am going to say, will raise you a peg or 
two in your own estiniaiion. As a fact I think you are 
the greatest coquette it haa over been my great gL>od for- 
tune toraeot I Thorel That’s praise, isn't it? Jtisalways 
a matter for rojoiciog to bo the biggest person in one’s 
own line,” 

“And on what have founded. this remarkable 
theoiy of yours?” Miss rrotidergast’s voice sounds 
stifieir. I ^ 

“You insist on going^further then,” He shnugs his 
shoulders. “Why, tbei^ is first one lover, and then 
another.” 

Ho stops, and she epicure hptly. Who does he mean 
by the other ? Surely ojfot . ♦ * //e^Sir Stephen — ^has 
never ... 

“ I don’t understand you ” says she icily. 

“ Then you abidl f FWt Grant, and then Stairs/* 

Nell draws a quick breath. . 
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Captain Stairs !” Her astonishment is too gr^t for 
words/ You are mad**-r-aTe the words on her lips, hnt 
hy a supreme effort she suhduoa them* Her thoughts 
have flown to Cecilia again. If thi$ can help her. . . . 
All at once she determines to accept the situation for 
Cecilia’s sake. > 

« Yes— Stairs/' Ho looks at her, expecting, hoping 
for a denial, but none comes. 

“ You doif t deny it then V 

‘‘ No,” haughtily, “ I deny nothing." 

“ You have changed your tactics, liast time you de- 
nied everything/' 

“I .am sorry I wont to so much trouble. I forgot 
myself greatly when J did/* » 

“You ad nut then that you spoktl falsely to mo with 
regard to (irant/' 

“ I admit as little as I deny," says she, lifting her 
eyes smldonly to bis. There is a touch of fire in them. 
“ Has it occurred to you that you arc calling me a liar 
“No,” says Wortloy, whose face is now rigid. “The 
only thing that has occurred to me Is, that you ought to 
bo ashamed.” 

“So 1 am,” she laughs suddenly, bitterly — it is the 
shoHest, the most miserable little laugh— “ 0 / you!*' 

“It is kind of you to give mo even so much atUu tion, 
especially’’ as J cannot see how it is deserved.” 

“Don’t you? Is there nothing shameful in attack' 
ing mo as you have done — of accusing mo of all sorts 
of terrible things— of being abominably rudo to mo — 
of ” 

“All ibis simply moans," says be coldly, interrup'ting 
her vtithout apology, “tb^yoti refuse to boo yourself 
in ibo wrong." * 

“ Wrong I There is no wftng." 

“ Of> course not," with a disagreeable snfne that en- 
rages her, “ women are never wrong. Let it rest there.” 

“ No," quickly, passionately* It shall not rest there. 
You $haU Bpeak." ^ ^ 

“ You order me about a gl^od deal," says he, in an 
amused sort of way that is almost cruel^ — “should one 
order one’s guardian like thatf You have cqurago for 
m much, but after all you have not the courage to ac- 
knowledge your own fasilta ; to see 
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Sho checks him. 

“ Oh, courage, says she contemptuously. “ The want 
of that is not ray beBoitiug sin. Why,” leaning towards 
him, “aw you see, I have courage ‘enough to defy you. 
You,” with a strange laugh, <Hhe arbiter of ray fortune, 
the director of ray life I I defy you, for cxaniplo, to 
tell nic how 1 am in the wrong.” 

There is no occasion for defiance,” says W^ortley 
icily. “I know you are in the wrong when— amongrit 
others "' — (this is bitter) *^you encourage Grant without 
(leliiiite designs— without having made up your mind to 
marry him.” , 

Are you so sure of my mind ?” 

A pang <*hat he cannot, or will not, acknowledge 
shoots through his beart. The girl sitting on her horso 
in an easy, pretty attitude is looking down at hin», si 
hiilf smile upon her lips, a smile of scorti, and wralh, 
and someth iug else impossible to understand. 

‘‘ 1 don’t presume to bo sure of anything. I, however, 
ticcept your present hint. I only wish you ha<l spoken 
sooner.* To mo”— ho clears his throat — ‘‘Grant scemH a 
very suitable husband for you. I wish you had spoken 
hoforo. I should certainly have made no objection. If 
he has not money, ho has a profession, and ho will get 
oil in it, no doubt, and his family is excollent. I really 
wish you had lot mo into your confidence before. For 
my part I think him a very good fellow. If you had 
told me before of your lo— nfi’cction— ” he stamblcs 
over this unmistakably, but without losing hold of him- 
self* altogether. you had told me you wished to 
mafry Grant— ” hero another stumble — “T should, as 
j our guardiau— have givem^JroU^aU the help I could.” 

lie stops, be has shifted his gun from one shoulder to 
t he other, and , back agmn, and still (s' 'v^aiting for her 
answer. Why b© sboiud wait is not clear to hito. All 
he knows is that be waiting, and that her answer, 
w hen it comes, will mean fife <»: death. 

“ You are too giood^ M kind,” thQ anslror comes at 
last from lips parted, pMe, but smiling. The smile is 
distinctly hostile, and in the eyes dwells hostilitj^ too, 
and something more that goes to Wortley's heart — ^is it 
wrath or hatred or — grief? 

■ “ But as a fact — ^}"ou are fond of facts, are you not?— 
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I do not .want to marry Captain Grant or Captain 
Stairs, dr — with a direet and angry glance at him, 
and with eyes that flame anew, “ anyone. 

A moment later and she is gono. 


GHAPTJ2B LI 

This thou<'ht is as a doath Itf 

Gone ! Her pretty maro, always a Jittlo restive under 
control, gladly springs forward beneath the touch of 
her inislress’s light lian<l upon tho curb and soon both 
are racing across field and moor again. • 

The wild excitement of tho gallop falls in well with 
Nell s present mood, the air flying past her face seems 
to soothe her, and take from tho late passage of arms 
much of its bittorness. For one thing it leav(?s licr 
small time for thought, and coming to an old iron gate- 
way that lea<ls through a once handsome, but now de- 
serted and weed-grown avenue to a magnificent vit w of 
the ftoa, she determines on carrying her ride so Tar. 
Yes, she will go up to tho top of Lone Crag, and tli»*ro 
watch the waves beat their hearts out against the rooks. 
Bringing the mare to tho gateway, she bends forward, 
and tries to liil the latch with the handle of her whiji, 
but Miss Jenkins, resUVo always, sidles backwards apd 
forwards, preventing her from attaining her object. 

Jlowover, aflor two or thrSa ineffectual attempts, she 
manages to got tho gate open in spite of bor, and giving 
it a vigorous push with the handle of her wjiip, feads 
the mai’cr through. The push, tftitbrtunatcly, had been 
too vigorous — the gate, ^though old is Well bung, and 
coming with a crash.agalnst the stonework at the other 
side, swings back ^^in violently against the marc’s 
flank. The latter, irritated n<J doubt by tho many 
checks during her morning's gallop, and never of a very 
satisfactory temper, becoming thoroughly unnerved by 
thi>unexjx*cted shock, rears frantically, plunges forward, 
rears again — and throws tbr rider heavily 1 
» t 26 
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There had been one sharp cry — no mor^. , Nell, ex- 
pecting the reclosing of the gate m little as the mare, 
had been quite as unptjeparcd for the shock, and the 
second rear had flung her right out of the saddle — some 
merciful help from heaven having lopsed her foot from 
the stirrup. . It >vas *all so sudden, that she had hardly 
time for thought — for fear, and the maro, after that 
la8t roar, hadholted, leaving behind her on the moist 
earth, a slender figure huddlod up— soriselesa — motion- 
loHH ! . * 

Now the last sound of the mad brute’s flying hoofs 
has ceased upon the air. Nothing is hero, but silence, 
deop and lasting. A little frightened hush seems to 
have fallen ^ipon eyery thing. 

Not a bri^th crept through the rosy air, 

And y4>t the fresh leaves seem’d stirr’d with prayer!’* 

Once a chaffinch, creeping close to the small gloved 
hand, regards it searchingly, with its head bent to one 
side — then, as if terrified, flies away — though surely 
there was small cause for fear in that little lifeless palm. 
The girl’s hat has fallen off, and rollo<i to some distance 
from her, and the soft drowsy wind is playing with the 
curls upon her forehead. ()no foot is showing beneath 
' the short skirt of her habit, the other is doubled up bo- 
noath her. Her pale lips are slightly parted, and the 
half closed eyes seem gazing dumbly at the blue heaven 
above them. 

4i 4c a|t % « 

Wortley, when Noll had ridden abruptly from him, 
l»ad gone on his own way/ * T^is, as it chanced, led him 
by igi oblique and much shorter route than she had 
taken, to, the old gaic^ through which’ she had striven 
to enter. His thoughts arebj^ter enough fus^he goes 
along, and so engrossing, that the partridges come to 
no grief at hia hands, Pdrbapa, the bitterest part of 
his meditations lies ia the doubt us^to whether his part, 
in the late encounter hod been a very manly one. Ho 
had purposely offended, and almost insulted her — cer- 
tainly she had considbi^ herself most unkindly used. 
Was it all worth while? Could ho change her mood — 

' or alter her character? Wi|» this senseless quarroUing 
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to be kept up for ever? And after all, what right had 
ho t o — ^ * 

What i$ that over tk^e t Hia|hoaghtB come suddenly 
to an end. Ho had just boon et^osBing n stile, and now 
stands on the topmost rang of with all the broad 
Hti'cteh of barren land below him exposed to view. 
Across it a horse is tearing, saddled, bndled, but rider* 
loss. ♦ 

Great Heaven! it is hors ! From where is it, coming? 
He glances rapidly backwards, and*from right to loft, 
but nothing is to be seen. Flinging down his gun, ho 
springs to the ground, and dashes acress the country 
towards that part from which tlio horse had seomod to 
come. It is a naro chance, but he wiU use it* 

As ho rans, ho never for a moment deludes himself. 
IIo might have relieved his maddening fears, by siig. 
gosling to himself that she had dismounted, and when 
safely on the ground, her horse frightened at some pass- 
ing shadow, had bolted ; that he would see her prosontly, 
and laugh with her over the absurd Situation. No. No. 
He felt he should never laugh with her again—shonld 

never scold her again — should never Oh ( God for- 

give him! — bow could ho over have darkened the smile 
on that joyous face — should never malco her unhappy 
agayi ! 

No hope at all beguiles his way — nothing trar^Js 
with him but blackest despair! • 

ProHontly ho reaches the road, and looks up and down 
it, breathing heavily, his eyes straining for signs. No, 
no sight of horse’s hoofe anywhere! He >vas wrong 
then, the marc had not com<^ up this road. Once again 
ho looks straight down lie fbad, this time, to where in 
the far distance the old iron can be Been. 

Ah, there t Surely those marks in the dusty road out- 
side the^gato moan something.^ iThe gate too— is not 
closed as usual. In there she must have gone. It is a 
clue, at all events. • 

“ It takes him but*two miautei| to get to the gate~to 
push it further open, to— ^ 

m « nt 0 ' 0,-^0 0 

He has fallen on his knees beside her, and lifted her 
heifd on his arm. Oh f N|U f Oh ! JSrelU 

The dear little head, aS crushed and soiled, and the 
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face, with the.beautiftil lips aod the half-dead eyes, and 
that terrible smile—HSO placid I And the soft 

hair blown apart. 

For a moment Wortley thought ho was going mad, 
and in that moment he knew that he loved her ; tliat ho 
had' loved her all along ; the very first instant ho 
liad ever seen her. He Knew more than that — it seemed 
quite eJoar to him in that awfiil mqnient that ho would 
never love a woman again m he had loved her. And 
she was lying hea# within his arms — crushed, senseless 
— perhaps dead I 

lie lays his fiand upon her heart, but for awhile can 
feel nothing. Then at last it seems to him that soino 
feeble throbbing dan bo felt. Thrusting liis liand into 
his pocket- ho searches for his flask— to lind nothing 
there. On most days bo has taken a little whisky with 
him, but this day of all days ho has come empty-handed I 

Despair t|^ain seizes him, and he curses himself aloud 
as a IboL What is to be done ? What ? 

Laying her down gently again upon the ground, ho 
strips off his coat, and folding it, lifts her head, and lays 
it tenderly beneath her as a pillow. 

8o still, so quiet I Ho turns away from her, as if 
hardly daring to look again. Like that— lying there — 

, HO might she look if . . . His very flesh seems to shrink. 
Thrills of misery run through him. Dead ? She cannot 
be dead. 

Again be bends over her, his cheek to her lips. No 
breath — no faintest breath. Ho lays his hand upon Lor 
Lri)w, it is cold— colder than before. 

Ho springs to his feet, fbenzy seizing him, and looks 
wildly towards the road, la threre no one ? Can Heaven 
forget ? ^ ^ 

Heaven* has not forgotten. Down the roa<l^ comes a 
brougham — Mrs. Wilding inside it. The Wildings live 
just near this pld desert^ spot, Wortley, forgetftil of 
his shirt sleeves, runs out to interoOpt it; 

My dear Sir Stepheti I'’ pries Wilding, thrusting'^ 
a laughing face out of the ^carriage window. It a 
duel — or— She lias seen his face now, and cries 
quickly, all her gaiety gone, “Oh I What has Ijap- 
. pened ?*’ 

“Come — come I’* says WoiUey, “Miss Prendergast 
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has been thrown from her horse, and is——” Ho can- 
not bring liimself to nttor^tho words, “dead— or dying.” 

Mrs. Wilding opens the door of the brougham— Sir 
Stephen has forgotten to do it ft>r her'--and springs to 
the ground. Besides what ho has said, a glance at his 
face nas told her that something 4s dreadmlly wrong. 
She follows him qtiiokly td where ISfell is lying, a lltllo 
forlorn figure upon the sweet wild landscape. 

Mrs. \Y ilding who, like many firirolous persons, is au 
fond extromoly clever and' capable, kneels down besido 
the prostrate figure, and Icosening the clothes on the 
chest, runs her hand inwards. , 

**Sho is warnj^ and she breathes,” she looks up at 
Worticy, whoso face is terrible. ** Sir Stephen, you must 
take the carriage and—*' All at Sneo the terror on 
Wortloy’s face and the moaning of it becomes clear to 
her. No” — rising hurriedly — you will stay hero, and 
I shall liurry back and got the landau with ” 

o stay!” says Wortloy vaguely, Til ” 

‘‘Bettor not. J can give directions. I shall bring 
the landau vrith a stretcher in it, and a mattress, and 
George. I'll be hero in ten minutes.” 

Sir Stephen lifts to her eyes ftill of gratitude. 

“ For God's sake, hurry 1’^ says he hoarsely. “iSfe will 
reward you! I think you are the best woman I c^or 
met.” 

Mrs. Wilding gets up fVom her knees, her Parisian 
skirl extremely mudaied, and runs back to the 
brougham. 

‘‘Homo! Home!'* cries she to the coaelfman, hnd 
presently Wortloy finds himself alone again with his 
little silent companion. 

llow' frightful the siliSico is! How cold she seems 
lying there. Unable to bcai?* this tho^ht hp lifts her 
iioad and holds it against hishnart. There it lies im- 
movably — without a" knowledge of its resting-place. 
The thought if she to know, she would have 
despised this *mtiitg-pla<^*ave ^efhse^ it, adds to the 
poignancy of the heart f It seems to him as though bo 
IS acting dishonourably towards her, is compelling her 
to accept from him a love she would, if she Knew, have 
scOmed. Here she lies in bis arms unable to rejeot^to 
Bcom. ... I 
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Will she ever bo able to see him again? Js.life still 
with her? Ifow still she lies^how horribly quiet I So 
sho might lio in her grave clothes — with her eyes shut 
for the last time I 

As though this thought is intolerable he rises, laying 
her- gently back upon his coat, and going to the gateway, 
stares eagerly witn miserable eyes along the road. 

Will DO one over come ? Ah I there — surely ! 


CHAPTER lill. 

> 

Nwthei the Bun nox deuth can be looked at steadily/' 

At lM8t ! * At last the sound of wheels I And now the 
landau is outside tho gate, with a stroleher arranged in 
it from scat to iwat, and on it a soft mattress. Cjic(»rgo 
Wildipg is with his wife this time, and follows her 
anxiously to where tho slender body is lying — still innto 
us death itsolf—still utterly unconscious. Mrs. Wilding 
Htooning over her, slips her arm under her ncek. 

“ Now lift her!” says she in a whisper that comes so 
naturally in tho presence of death or disaster of any 
kind— and Wilding, in obedience to a sign from her, 
gently inserts his arms beneath the body, near the feet, 
Wortloy making a third part of this liunian stretcher 
boooath her waist. Witn '.all the tenderness in tho 
world they raiso her, but, in spite of their care, a slight 
groan comes ft*om the poor child they are carrying. 
Wortloy hearing it, turns as white as paper, and casts an 
agonised glance at Wilding. 

« ifo — no,” says she hastily, and With the^ quickest 
sympathy. think about that. Thank God 

rather, that she k aHe to make a sound.” 

Such hope does ahe give him^ mi he gladly catches 
at it. Indeed, Mrs. Wilding at ihk painflir moment 
proves the good that is in her, and many of those w'Lo 
are always oulytoo r,eady to mali^ her — condemn her 
as vain and frivolous— might weu have been shamed 
to-day before the strength airi humanity she shows! 

They have laid Nell upon the mattress now, Mrs. 
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Wilding tl^kiag one corner near her, and half kuocUng 
indeed; so as to be of service at any motpent. She had 
compelled Wortley to lake the scat opposite to her, 
understanding in hw quick way» that be would not lose 
sight of the senseless for even a second if possible. 
Wilding has sprung up beside ihhinoachman. 

“ I suppose you thought mo dreadfully long/*- says 
Mrs. WiIJiug, gianoiog up at Wortley, as the horses go 
carefully over tho road. “It must have soem<wl horri- 
ble to you alone there. But I hurided all 1 could, and 
I think 1 arranged as well as possible* under the circuru- 
Htancos. You/* ven/ kindly, and not looking at him now, 

must not be loo down-hearted. I fea‘i‘ed mr her log, its 
being twisted benealh her like that — ^but 1 am sure it is 
not broken, and George sent a mea^jengor%i horseback 
to Doctor Bland, so that J think ho will bo there beloro 

UH.” 

They had decided on taking her homo lit once, a side 
road that leu<lK to Gaveston Park, being only a quarter 
of a mile farther than the drive to Wilding’s house. 

Sir iStopbeii casts a glance of undying gnijitmlo at 
her, which after all she does not see; but ho never to 
the day of hi.s death forgets this hour, and the pari she 
played in it I 

St: ^ V ^ < 4e 

It is quilo dark now. Tho night has descended. 
Wortley in tho drawing-room at the Park is walkitig up 
and down — aloue. Dr. Bland hud been on the spot 
when they brought the body homo, and a great man 
from town had come by the six o’cdock train, having 
been telegraphed for. A frightful eileuco seems to reign 
over the house, and not ♦ven the foot-fall of a servant 
can be heard here, in Ihislong, gaunt drawdng-room. 

An Jiour ago, indeed, a nerynut had come to ask if ho 
should light the lamps, but had begged him to 

let things be as they were— the mrkness seemed more 
Buppoi'tp.blo than the light, and outside the night was 
ti*anquU, and thei^o was promise of ♦ moon. 

It was frightftft for all tfaatf Waiting hero, listening for 
sounds — wondering what the dc^toi^s verdict would be 
—unknowing whether life still dwelt in her. A hundred 
♦imes he had gone to the open door aud listened, and 
twice he bad crept halfT way up the stairs, but no sound 
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eanjc to him — no faintest vrhispor of.a voice, and ho had 
crept down again, haggard, miserahle, half inad with 
suspense. 

JSTow again he goes to the door listening — listening 
nlways, but again nothing but this ghastly silence. 
What are they doing up in that room, with his poor 
love—his heart’s delightAfighting with.death ? Oh i to 
know somethmg — anytlxingl 

Suddenly the thought of going out and standiug be- 
neath her window occurs to him. , ft will bo a relief, at 
nil events, it will give him something to do. A i*c\v 
stars arc shining^ now, and the moon’s pale radiance is 
casting shadows amongst the laurels, itoro, here is her 
window; a little light streaming fjrotn between the closed 
shutters, tells him ho is right, and breathless, absolutely 
wretched, ho watches it. 

AH at once a sharp cr^ roaches him, coming from tbo 
room abovo-^a most bitter cry, that dies aw^ay into a 
thrilling shriek. Wortley’s heart stands still. For a 
moment a grip upon it, as of a hand, renders him seusc- 
loHH to s^ll but that fierce, low, agonized cry ; but pros- 
oiitly he wakes to the fact that it is ended,* and that ho 
is standing ouj^.;hore with his bands clenched, and with 
n tine niglit Wifid playing upon the thick moisture on 
his forehead— ^moisture born of anguish. 

Wm that her dying scream? Was it all over? IIo 
\vont back to the house and through the window again, 
and HO to the do6r and the haU. Kow there wore swift 
goings to and fro upstairs and for a minute iho sound 
of human voices. The room, her room was open. Then 
the -door shut again, and all was still. She was not 
dead, however, so much he k^ow involuntarily hy those 
mu Med sounds above. • 

Back to the drawing*-room again, and to and fro— to 
and ft'o. 1V> remain strlj Is impossible. PresoKtly ho 
beoomes conscious that something is in the room besides 
himstdf, and turning, a most forlorn .little boy comes to 
him, fastening firightened littfo/finger^ on his coat. 

Whore’s Kellie ?— wfc%t are they doing to her T* 

It is GeoSlrey, neglected and forgotten by the ser- 
vants. 

** God knows, my poor Iittleman ” saj^ Wortloy, taking 
him up in his arms, and trying to soothe the broken- 
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hearted that are bursting from the child's behrt. 
Tired-oUt^ hungry, and lopolF, he is crying as though be 
would never stop. Presently, however, the sobs grow 
fewer, and Wortiey, atill hoMi^g him, sits down. 

Altera while, he knows the child fUi asleep, but still 
he holds him in his ams, deriving some strange odd 
comfort out of bis contact with the littto slunmcring 
form. 

And time goes <m— minute added to minute makes 
the hour. The moon is now quite brilliant, and is pour- 
ing its rays through the open windows oo to the draw- 
ing-room carpet. And now tbero are footsteps in the 
hall, uncertain, stumbling. Wortiey, ffis heart boating 
violently, gets up, and placing the boy upon a sofa, waits 
for what is yet to come. ^ * 

The moonbeams light up UecilWs face as she staggers 
into the roorm Wortiey nardly knows her* She loans 
against the lintel of the door, as if unable go ftirthor. 

“She is aiive,” she says in a voice unrocognisablo, 
“she will live. But her back . . . They fear 
think . . . she again r* 

With a hoarse sob, she sinKS up 
haustod, worn-out with grief and ' 


CHAPTBE 

And in tny hart 
Is graven wUh\ 
A ibousandVghs i 
A of team 



• f ^ * 

THB>Ia»t rMnnant of Autumj i» ^no, aiidl dreary I)o- 
comljor is well bef^n. To>day is cosmal> and inocssant 
raindrops pattor &^lu»t .tbo window panes, whilst along 
the fjardeo walks, stir^s are rashby?. No flowers, 
no sanshlne, no bib© sky^ nothWf bat seurrying clouds, 
and passionate sbowets, and a wind that makes the 
casements shiver, ' 

• There is a roaring fire ia the library, and on a lonnge 
close to it lies Neil, ia fi loose white woollen gown, and 
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a fhr rug flung across her feet. Here she Kes, day by 
(lay, reading or talking to tho^ around her, sbcciairy to 
her slave Geoffrey, who drags all his toys to toe side of 
her sofa, and spends all his indoor hours with her. 

Of visitors she has riiany, though never too many for 
her. In some slrange, unexpected way she longs for 
theih, welcomes them^perhaps it is a sad, lingering 
touch of vitality that maKes her cling to the world out- 
side, the world she never sees, that makes her accept 
thankfully a knowledge of it at second hand. A inomh 
ago, she was allowed for the first time to come down- 
stairs, and after that her friends and acquaintances were 
admitted to sec her. iGckey had begged, borrowed, or 
stolon two days from his work in Ireland, to run over 
and look atlhor — a^bare look indeed, as he arrived one 
morning, and had to leave the same day by the evening 
train. The meeting between the two, \uno had quar- 
relled straight through their entire friendship, was sad 
in the extreme, and McNamara returned to Cork more 
nearly heart-broken than anyone had ever believed ho 
could he, with bis cai'clcss, happy-go-lucky nature. 

Even the strong-minded Maria was reduced to tears 
at the first at the little pale, mournful face, and 

hud abstainea from denunciations for an hour and a 
half. This might have been because she had filled up 
.that time by explaining to everybody that if she had 
boon on the spot instead of that senseless Stephen, Noll 
would now be pn her feet again, and as well as ever. 
Bettor than ever apparently,, according to her showing. 
IShe.had, as usual, a dozen cures for every disease under 
the* sun, and left a eboaf of them with Cecilia for Nell’s 
jnimodiate use. She had Jx)en unaflhctodly kind and 
concerned, however, and evorj'tne felt positively kindly 
disposed towards her, wbe« she went. . . 

Mm WiWing wne veyy often, always cheery And de- 
lightful, but s^dhkiugly slangy, and Mrs. Chance had 
come once. iinpossible to be “ nasty’* before that 

pretty, stricken fprih, Bella it hard to be con- 
tinuaJly « nice,*' so after, first un’hvoidable visit, she 
stayed awa^— her brother making up for her deficien- 
cies in this line. ’Yet e^ery visit that Grant paid was 
pure agony to him, and at last became more than he 
vould endure. His regiment bad been Ordered home. 
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and was*expect^ next week at Beggare' Bueli Barraoka 
in Dublin. He deterrairiod to fling up the remainder of 
his leave and rejoip it there. He had not strength to 
watch Nell day after day chained to that dreadful sofa 
— his own sufferings seemed more to him than even 
hers. The strain was too muoh^for him and he broke 
down. If there was even a chance of her ever being 
better. . . , 

But that was all over. Hope, indeed, was at an end 
with all her fi’ionds. Even CeciliaT, who had fought des- 
perately against the first decision, nad now given in, 
and no longer declared it impossible — imposmle, that 
her Nellie would never move about again. Old Dr. 
Bland, cross-examined by (r^vostoa, had ^rown tender 
beneath the grief of everybody, and baa ventured on 
vague comfyrt. “ Time might do something. He had 
known cases whore recovery . . Pressed even more 
anxiously, he had gone on to say, most roluetantlv, as it 
appeared to Cecilia, who was present, that he had known .. 
two or three people, who, after a similar accident — or 
as nearly similar as possible — had after six mcmthB or a 
year, recovered the use of their limbs. 

Were those cases quite the same as this f ' 

Well, no two cases were over quite alike, but there 

was no such great dissimilarity, but that 

He broke off there as if unwilling to finish his senr- 
tenco, and began a new one. • 

They must not be too sanguine. Hope was a delu- 
sive thing. He had known of a man partially para- 
lysed, on whom an unexpected shock had had thh most 
marvellous results, but such results wore rare,*’ 

The big man fi’om J.own, Sir Jefferson Jefferson, had 
said something nearly th|p same. Time, timej They 
mu8<|W:?aiY/ * , 

“ Miserable comforters wdVe they all*’ Who was to 
supply the shock that was to work the miracle? And 
the shock itself, ^wbat tfirror did it not evoke? Were 
they to desire evil that goodfinight come? What could 
a shock mean to them but ftirtbor disaster? 

« 3|t ^ sft a 

Geoffrey has just poked the fire for the third time, at 
Nelfs BuggestioB — w^o knows the thrill of fearful joy 
it gives him to see the sparks fly and the flames dart*up* 
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warcifl ? — ^whon the door is thrown open and Wotiley is 
announced. 

“-What a wet day?” eavs he cheerfully, coming over 
to the lounge and taking the small delicate hand ejctendod 
to him. 

“ Yes,” she looks indiffereijt. She who used to resent 
a wet day, as a special grievanco to herself— who nsed 
to mope in little pretty ways, when it was no longer 
possible to run through the gardens, or ride through Tho 
r ark. “ You should fipt have come out.*’ ^ 

“ One chooses the’le^ser evil. At homo I should have 
had a dreary day indoed." Here I have you to talk to. 
Seltish, isn’t it ?** ♦ 

Nell looks at him softly. 

“Don’t you thinlc I know?” says she. “You havo 
come hero to-day to make my day a little shorter for 
me — no rnoro.’^ , " 

“There is something more certainly. To make my 
own day a little shorter too* I am soiTy for your sake 
that it is so dark and wet.” 

“ It is ill! the same to me,” says she, still indifferently. 
Ifor head is lying on her palm, Lor oyes gazing into tho 
glowing fire. Geoffrey on tho hearthrug is building 
ca.stles out of bricks. 

Wdrtloy makes her no reply, for the moment indeed, 
wjply is beyond him. That little form on tho sofa, so 
stiJl, so resigned— so humbly resigned. 

It is her resignation that touches him most. Her 
utter giving in to her cruel fate! Could three months, 
throe ‘baro months havo so changed any human thing? 
Where is the laughter now, that used to make gay tho 
lovely eyes — whore is tho quick return, the saucy an- 
swer? Tho lovely eyes are quiiJt now— ho can hardly 
bear th*o quiet of them— ^tid her whole 'manner is so 
changed, an<jf sadly changed, that scarcely he reco,^nises 
it. Yet the change has not brought bitt(3rncss with it, 
or discontent, or wild regret, or angr^ rebellion against 
Heaven. « 

It has been known of s^e of the most perfect creat* 
ures that this poor earth can produce that, taken from 
a happy state to grief and ill-health, some of the finer 
feelings fell from them in their great stress— that the* 
quick change from life to a living death, bad broken 
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down Btrongholds, and doetroyed tbeir fortresses 
and given tbom over to the enemy, bringing thorn even 
to a lower level than those, who (before Fate spoke) 
had been so sadly their Inferiors in every way. Yet 
this poor child, who had aspired to nothing, has seemed 
tc gather from her grief and pain only the sweetest 
graces. 

The little petulant moods, that wore only half meant 
always, whore are they now? The angry shrug, the 
li'owning glances. G-ono I All gone I 

A sharp sigh breaks from WortlVy. Ob, that they 
\vero all back again. - * « 

What are you thinking off Her voice breaks into 
his thoughts. The evening has loweied greatly since 
his coming, and only the splendid* blazing of the lire 
lights up the room. 

“ Many thrtigs. And you?” ^ 

‘‘You don’t deserve to have your question answered. 
And yol^ — I will tell you. 1 was thinking of long ago, 
and that you need not have scolded me so very badly 
about my behaviour to Captain Grant, after all. You 
remember, don't you ?” 

“ Did 1 scold you?” says he, a little choking sensation 
in his throat. 

You did,” she turns from him with a touch of Uie old 
petulance. And so uselessly too I You won’t have t(v 
scold mo any more. I couldn’t marry, him now oven if 
I wanted to.” 

Wortloy does not answer her. His anguish is too 
great for words. Getting up, ho walks to' the window, 
and stares with unseeing eyes into the growing black- 
ness of the night. *• 

“ Como back,” cries the soft voice, penitently. “ Oh, 
I’m sorry, I’mr sorry.” TBoi^ are tears jn th6 voice 
now. • “I shouldn’t have said that. And 1 meant 
nothing, realli/. Only you didn’t understand mo once. 
Come back, and forgive me.” 

“ Forgive you !’i His tane heart-broken. He would 
have come back to her at oilce, but a sense of shame 
forbids him to lot her see the tears that are standing 
thick within his eyes — be, who could not remember crying 
Since bis mother’s deatii, and ho was then such a little 
fellow. 


2a 
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“Como hero/* says Nell And then miserably— “ Oh, 
you ought to come. You know I can’t go to ' you.” 
This sad reproach brings him to her at once. And I 
was wrong, I acknowlSigc it. I shouldn’t have said it. 
You will como. . . . Stephen.” 

It is the first time* sue has ever called him by his 
Christian name, and it seems to add another pang to tho 
moment. To Wortley who knows the prouo, spoilt 
nature of her, it is plain that she must indeed have 
made it clear to herself that henceforth no man can woo 
or wed her — that love is dead to her — before she thus 
addressed him. 

“ I am here,” says ho, bonding over her. “ But as for 
forgiveness, Nell, what is there to forgive ? It is I who 
should go on my knees to you. That last day, just 
before ... I would to God I^had been dead before 1 
said what I did to you that day.” 

“ There — ^thoro— ^there now,” says she, putting up her 
hand and taking his. “I told myself you would think 
about that. And what was there to think about after all ? 
You gave mo a good scolding, which 1 resented — but 
which I well deserved, all tho same,” 

Wortley witli tho hand she has given him clasped in 
both his, fools his grief grow keener. This sad submis- 
sion, how unlike it is to tho demeanour of tho angry, 
defiant child who had ridden dway from him on Miss 
Jenkins’ back, who had scorned his authority? 

Nell glancing up sees tho anguish on his face. 

“ Oh, I wish 1 hadn’t vexed you like this. How selfish 
1 am*— saying just what I want to say without think- 
ing. • Do you know,” beckoning him to come round, 
with eager fingers, until he again beside her, on the 
hearthrug, “I have to fight ali^ day long against this 
selfishDosB? 1 often with# my complainings make Cissy 
and tho otbcft‘8 unhappy. ^And that!” — leaning towards 
him— “ is unfiiir, you know, because neither Cecilia nor 
Peter have made mo a- — r-” 

She throws herself back suddenly; and crushes her 
eyes with her hands. ^ 

“ Oh ! To say it,” cries she in a strangled voice. 
“ But I will /” passionately. “ I must !— I must learn to 
say it. A cripple I . . . a, cripple! That’s what I am.” 

VYortley’s heart seems to stand still. How is ho to 
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ootnfort. her? How? As he waits — little form 
pushes past him. Geoffrey amidst his bricks bad heaiti 
that cruel cry, and has run to his auntie and dung 
himself upon her breast, 

“Nellie — Nellie— Nellie f* eries he, clipgiDg to her. 
“ Don’t cry — don’t, 1 love you. I do V 
Oh, dear little arms! 


CHAPTEB LIV. 

“ How bitter and winterly waxed laA night 
The air that was mild ! 

How nipped with frost were the flowers lost night, 

Tliat at dawning smiled I • 

How the bird lost the tunc of the song lost night, 

That the spring beguiled 

Sir Strphen had wisely loft her alone with tl>o child, 
and gone homo with an insufferable pain at his heart, 
lie had meant to wait until Cecilia’s return- — who had 
gone to pay a long-promised and expected visit to a 
neighbour, ten miles aw^ — but he felt that the ^‘hild 
would do his pobr little sweetheart more good thau ho ^ 
could, lie had hoped to sit with hQi- until Cecilia’s 
return, but it seemed impossible. 

At this moment Cecilia, springing from her carriage, 
runs hurriedly up the steps to the hall dootf anxioUs to 
get back to Nell as quickly as possible. It was against 
her will she had gone to pdSfr tliat visit so far away, and 
she had been fretting at! the drive home at the leni^ili 
of time that had elapsed •since last sho^ saw* Nell. 
Cooilia% devotion to the pooiv little sufferer had been 
marked, and was full of an affection so strong and last- 
ing, as to astonish those who, not unnaturally, had 
arranged her character for her as a frivolous ereaturo, 
a coquette, or perhaps something worse ; at all events, 
one whoso feelings would always be but skin-deep, mere 
surfheo work. 

•Just inside the hall dofr, she finds Grant talking to the 
butler. 
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Oh, it is you, Mra. Gaveston,*' aays he, eagerly.- Can 
T see Miss Pr^ndergast, even for a few minutes? It is 
late, I know, but ” 

‘‘ It is six o'clock, says Cecilia, gently. ** She is often 
a little tired at this hotu** Is it , . • . Need you see her 
just now ^ 

‘^1 must, r* — ^with agitation — have decided on 
t hrowiug up the rest of my leave, and rejoining. 
There” — broKenly~*‘i8 no use in my staying hei-o.” 

“Ho,” says Coejlift. She feels sorry for him. “If I 
Jut you SCO her, you will bo careftil, yon will not distress 
her, unnerve herein any way ? You know wo have always 
to be very anxious about her.” Cecilia does not know of 
Wortley’Ef late visits or the agitation arising out of it, or 
she would have sent Grant away without hositation, in 
sjnto of her pity for him. 

“ 1 shall take care. You knoto'" — miserably — “ I should 
do that. And 1 should not have come now but that 1, 

the last moment, decided on going to-morrow.” 

“That is sudden, surely!” 

“Nol* 1 have felt for days that — 1 could not stay 
here.” 

“ For days I” Cecilia looks at him. “ I wish you could 
liave arranged to bid her good-bye in the morning, when 
she has more strength,” s^SiiBbe. “Sdill, as you are 

'•y|>ing tomorrow ” He follows her, but at tlie 

door of the libriury, she motions him to sta}^ there. 
Going swiftly into the room herself, she bends over 
Noll, and kisses her fondlj^ Nell is quite composed 
agaifi, and lying on her cushions with the faint light 
IVom a rose-shaded lamp upop her face, looks singularly 
well. No traces of her late toays are evident. 

“ Aloe Grant wants to seejrou, Nellie darling— just for 
a minute oi; two. I saiJhe might come in, if ypu feel 
well enough to see him.” • 

“He can come,” says Nell, indifferently, “hut don’t 
let him stay long. Hurry: off with your things “ and 
come down, I want to iiear about your visit. They 
were at home, of cour^. And Tilly — what of her?” 

“ Wants a strait ^aistcOat worse than ever I I shan’t 
be long. But” — whispering — “I fancy Alec wants to 
see you alone ! He”— in a towel: whisper — is going.” 

‘ “ Going I” startled. 
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Yes, mr^y. To rojoin his regimeat« Hs soems in 
great grief. I tell yoitio'prej^are yon/^ 

« Ordered to rejoin T* 

“No, I think not Hia own wish^ If you would 
rather not see him, a little note illtQttId-— -r** 

“ I shall see him/* saye Nell. . * 

Cecilia goes into the hali, leaving the door open for 
Grant to enter the room, then closes it behind him. 

Going over to the; couch, he looks down at Noll, with 
pale face, and workitig dips. He iS no coward where 
physical matters we 'concerned, he had indeed distin- 
guished himself in Burmah, whore ri<rt$ amongst the 
natives— often very dangerouB^had arisen, but he was 
not strong enough to endure the si^t of this hopeless, 
lingering grief, even though his enduranco might tend 
to alleviate it.^ He fell short a little, there. 

“She has told me,” says Nell, delicately anxious to 
spare him further pain,* The distress on his face is ter- 
rible. “ You are going. You feel that you must go.” 

“ Oh, it is that,” says he. Ho fajls on his knees bosido 
her, and takes her hand, such a ridiculously smifil hand 
now, and presses his face down upon it. “ I can’t bear 
to look at you. It breaks my heart.” Some strange 
revulsion in the girl’s mind, here compels her to make 
an attempt to restore her hand to bor own keeping, but 
he, in a fatuous way, clings to it. “ It is^ killing mo. I 
must go, I must I And yet, life without^ you .... Oh f 
how miserable I am I” ^ 

He stops for a moment, and Nell waits pi^tiently, if a 
little contemptuously. How like a weak gxifl it all*. is I 
Are somo men like girls? 4 sudden 'Ihou^t coming to 
her, is as good as an answer.* Alt men certainly are not. 

“I am going. Our felloys are in Dublin nojv. I 
have c<}mo to biU you good^b/e» I am going to-mor- 

His voice breaks. Ho her very honestly in his 
own way, hut his has proved too much for him. 

He is anxious to hurry aww, and l^ave it behind him. 
He has no Buspioion of selfishness oc^ected with hia 
going, he feels himself indeed the aggrieved person. If 
P^videnoc had left Nell whole and sound, ho would 
have loved her to his 4ying day, so ho tells himself, 
but Nell, not whole and sound, how is ho to love her? 
a 26 * — — ^ 
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Lying there upon the bo&, crashed, beeutifidr ine&pable 
of movement. . . . If life were’treble its length, could be 
ever hope to marry her? 

To the poor child lying on the sofa, his quick decision 
to go — ^to leave her— is very bitter., He had loved her 
in her sunny hours, When all the world was bright, and 
she the brightest thing in all his world— 4>ut now laid 
low and desolate, he wrank from her. He gave her 
up ! 

That seems the meaning of it| ^d the meaning of 
it really is that life is over for h<|r,:ihat the end of it has 
reached her before the be^nning.. She feels forsaken — 
loft here to die or live as Heaven inay dBcreo— but of no 
consequence lin the .meantime to any one j 

“ You are right, quite right,’’ says 8he,)n a stifled tone. 
“Hero you aro only wasting your time.’^ 

“Ah, you « mustn’t put it like that,’’’ says Grant. 
“Could I waste time with you? But to see you like 
■iliis I’’ He bends his head again hpon her hand ; and 
again she feels the hand grow wet, Yet no tears stand 
in her Own sad eyes. “Oh, my darling, that it should 
bo all over. That life should end, like this !” 

The words, fraught with real pain, strike cold to her 
heart. Is it all over — all; the sweetness, the beauty of 
life? Shell she never stand again? or walk from the 
* table over there to the bookcase, or pluck a flower, or 
chase Geoffrey round the rosebedsl Ob, God. Dear 
God! have mercy! 

Grant’s words have revived all the terrible resistance 
against her fate, that for the past months has been 
troubling her. She had fpught, and told herself she 
had overcome, but now this open desertion of her, this 
casting of her aside as a^^deieliot on life’s ocean, has 
raised lh>nv the dead heif buried agony.* ‘ 

Is she to be a living eprpse for years and ye&ni, and 
years ! , 

His ihoe is crushed against her hand, so that the 
strange lights and shades upon her ihco are unknown to 
him. In five miputes she has gone through a very hell 
of misery — a hell. made* worse by the fact that riie has 
to endure it without movement of any kind. 0> 1 all 
of you, who can. rise and waikt think of the relief it' is 
to he able to go to and fro at certain times — ^to pace » 
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flooi^td piirii a chair amde---t 0 ^maybe, smash in pieces 
a fen — or a branch — to be*ible to a room. 

Then all at once ,^r pain j^rows less. Her eyes 
lighten, and a little sqb^cion ^sdein com^ into them. 
The disdain helps her. A her— 

a happy brilliant Scene yrherh thtd mah-^now kneeling 
.at her side, with her hand oltoped ihi hiSj weeping 
over the fact that h^ musi lOav'O her^ hebauso of the 
grievous ill that has befeUen her-r-stood and told her, in 
the bright summer sunshine, s^iihtnhr words. 

“ It would be great glory to die for you.” 

The words come back now, and a palo smile lights her 
lips as she repeats them. To die for her when he cannot 
even live for her — ^whert he must needs leavo^er because 
the very sight of her distresses him beyond endurance. 

“ That life should end like ibis.” It is ho who has elected 
to make an end. * 

The feet that who has never felt for Grant anythin g 
more than a girlish friendship; does not lighten the bit** 
terniO’*»s of his desertion of her in her need. ^ 

“You are going then,** ^ys she presently. “Your 
regiment has come back, Cecilia tells me. You are 
going —where?” 

“ To Ireland — to Hublink It is not so fer away. 

Perhaps some time When I am quite well?” iler , 

laugh rings a little hollow. “ Yes : you must come back 
then. In the meantime, I am glad you* are going back 
to your diitiort — you are very wise.” 

She smiles at him from under the hand she has laid 
over her eyes. But the smile contains many hidden 
things. m ■ 

He is forsaking her in^heV trouble, before his duties 
compel him to do so, and suck fl;>rsaking seems cruel to 
her. 8hj had never cared for him In any way, yet this 
open forsaking of her outs to thcT poor child’s very soul I 
She is of no Use at all, it seems f No longer will anyone 
find pleasure in her. • " 

Grant has not the fit*st''pla<!e in these despairing 
thoughts ; and yet the one who has that place w, with a 
determination WCtthy of an older and- stronger mind — 
pushed tdel ib^tety aside.| 

sHie Is cast adrifb--HGi bit of the flotsam and jetsam . 
that lie for ever drifting here and there upon the waters 
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of life — a poor little orusbed bit of timber tiiAt qo one 
would care to drag to land. 

“ It is not wisdom^” says Grant at last. “ It is misery i 
I shall think of yw and yon al^ys. I shall never," 
with dismal oonTUCtiotk, "think of anyone else if 1 lived 
— for ever." ' 

“ That’s a long time,” says Nell, with a wretched little 
smile. " Does anyoim live fbr ever? I hope I shall not. 
And as you are going to Irerand?-*-well, then, go." 

" Nell — ^what a.last word." 

“ I’ll improve on it. Go — in peace.” 

“ I shall go imsorrow,’’ says he. breaking down again, 
and then, slowly— very unhappily— “ Neff, may 1 kies 
you ?” > 

"No.” Swiftly she lays her hands across her lips; 
there is even terror in her action. 

Grant rises to his feet. 

“ Not even so much ?’’ 

" 1 cannot." 

She has taken down the right hand, but still keeps the 
left across her lips. 

“ You never loved mo," says he. 

There is no answer. 

He moves to the door. 

“ But — I liked you," .cries she. It is a most miserable 
little apology. 

>K >|c i|i 

Entering his sister’s bouse twenty minutes later, 
Grpnt finds her in her tiny drawing-room. 

“ It is over,” says he. " All over I" The dull misery 
in his face does nor touch her snfiSeiently to prevent her 

*“ ^’m glad of it,” says sjie. It is just as well as it is, 
Alec, believe me. Yorf would never have been happy 
with her. She is a most undesirable person. rdetest«d 
her from the first, though I never sofa so.” 

"She is the last peiWon on earth to be detested by 
anybody,” says Grant hotly. “ Sh^ is ’’ 

"Yes?” derisively. 

'"The very first person to be admired by everybody! 
Why,” turning upon her angrily, “ you used to think 
her perfection when first 1 Qsame here. You saw* no 
fault in her then.” 
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“Not tken^’ wys Kra. Chance, stmUiag her carious 
smile. " You could have marritA her thda I But now I 
I could have endured her for joar si^^—beeaasc she 
might have helped']^ In TOur career; hot 1 alwaj’s 
hated tier. She was aatagooitiie>toxae in eveiy way, 
but you know the old lines: 

" < O, what a world of vile lll-litveur’d fitnlti ’ 

Looks handsome in three hhndr^ .pounds a fear.'* 

* 

Her ‘ three hundred pounds a year’ 'woul4 have been 
very useful to you." • , 

“ I had foigotten that she ever had a penny,” says 
Grant. “ I’d have married her gladly without one, but 
fur this awful misfortune that has bSfallen nor.” 

“ I daresay ; there are always fools in the world,” says 
his sister with a shrug. 


CHAPTRB LY. 

<* This bitter love la sorrow in «1I lands, 

Draining of eyelids, wringing of drenched hands, 

Sighing of hearts and dlliD|( up of graves/’ 

• 

Chbistuas has come and gone, that saddest time of 
all the year for those whose hearts are weary, and a 
New Year has dawned. A Now Year that seenfs to 
have little prospect of happiness in it for those at 
Gaveston Hall 1 t 

It is still early in Janaaryj and Ceoilia going listlessly 
up the grand ‘old oaken* scaifeaSe, pauses ^t ditforont 
niches *to notice With a' half^iearted admiration the 
glorious pots of <hiysaath^ums standing in them. 
Tall and stiff they bold themselvos^bronze and white 
and cream, but, foc'tJte mo^ part, deepest yellow— with 
a view, no doubt, to lighting up the staircase. Erect 
and stately they salute her as she goes by-r-a golden 
glory; in the misty diu-kness of the lamp-light. 

"Cecilia stops to pat thiir lovely fimes, and to gsae into 
their golden hearts. She seems glad to stop now and 
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then. Her step is heavier than it used to be, ‘and, some* 
thing of the old glad light has passed from her ^yes for 
over. Her smile, too, is less mdy, and when it comes 
— ^unwillingly always— rj^t is as sad as tears. 

A clock downstairs the hour, rouses her from 

her ^contemplation of^he chrysanthemums. Five o’clock. 
Not' later than that ? There are sounds of coming storm 
in the air, and ihe flight of heaven has boon darkened 
oven earlier tk^xi usual on ibis winter night. So earJy 
that the servants have seen fit to supplant it by lights 
of oarthlier mould. ^ 

Cocilia, hastening her footsteps, goes farther up the 
stairs, then pauses again to look through a window into 
the sullen bi^ckness of the night. 

All day — all her thoughts have been with Phil. 

Fight with thorn, conquer them as she will, the}’' rise, 
oven half-sl^jn, to challenge her again. Now they are 
enveloping her in on every side, and fresh battle must 
^ be done before she goes on to Nell, who to-night is lying 
in her boudoir — NeTl, who has been a little cupricious, a 
little rOtStless of late^ — to whom change seems positively 
necessary, bo it only from room to room. 

Presently Cecilia, having cast her particular Satan 
again behind her, goes in languidly to where she knows 
jNell is expecting her. As she reaches the door, a ser- 
vant overtakes her, a telegram in his hand. There was 
no ansAvor, the man said, Cecilia, taking it, idly and 
without interest, enters her pretty boudoir, where Nell 
is lying, with a book and a shaded reading-lamp on a 
smiill table near her. The room is bright with flowers 
and lighte, and the gay crackling of a roaring fire. 

A telegram?’* says she ij^ith some interest, as Cecilia 
stoops over her to kiss her. has seemed to Cecilia 
lately that she can never hjsa her enough. Dear Nell I 
Poor — poof Noll f ^ * 

Yes. IIow are yotii pow, darling? Not too tired?” 
Not tired at all. i^nd this book is ebaimiog/’ She 
lays down “ The Little Minister** a« she speaks, some- 
what reluctantly. “ Bu\ yOur telegi^m 1 Is there any- 
thing in the world so exjciting as a telegram ? Open it. 
It may be important.” 

Mrs. Gayeaton laughs, glad the quick interest she 
.takes in it. 
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“ Imppitant, and to me f” 

“ Why not to yon ?” • 

*“A woman of «d uaportasc^l* Woll— hero it fe." 
She opens it with earoless 1 always look at 

the name first. The message is always a poor thing 
next to that.” * 

Her eyes are on the pink paper now— on the name! 

Suddenly she throws op her head as if mortally 
wounded, and her fingers close oonrulsively on the bit 
of paper — reducing it to a crushed hall. Now she turns 
her eyes on her sister. * 

“ Cissy— what is it?” cries Noll terri^ed. 

“ Ho is dying." 

“ Ho ?” ‘Nell, although she asks the qu^tion, hums. 

“Phil I Ho is dying I" * 

Sho looks dozed — like one hardly understanding. 
Then suddenly a fit of shivering catcheg hold of her. 

« Dying— dying !" 

As if the repetition of the awfhl word has caused , 
vulsion of feefiDg, sho all at once grows calm again. 

“ It isn’t true. Of course”— with emphasis— “ it isn’t 
truo. But 1 must go to him.” 

“ Go ?” 

“Yes. Yes. Yes. Now, not a word, Nell. I shall 
go, though you, and Peter, and the whole world held 
mo.” • 

“ Go whore ? Give mo that tolograqi.” 

“ Ho is at Burnley.” She had hod only one glance at 
the telegram, but every letter in it seems burned into 
her brain. Burnley is ten miles from BigIey>otf-Sea. 

“ H® is dying at Burnley. And he has ask^ me to go 
to him.” Sho is standing? white, rigid, looking before 
her, with a curious lighff in her eyes, as though they ore 
looking at something boyofid Hho wall that^bounfis her 
gaze. • . 

“ How can you go?” sayfl NelL 

“I shall go." 

** But" ■ ' 

« Tf- iiAAlAaia 

“ Oh t no t You win listen 1 . Yon will, darling.” See- 
ing Cecilia's utter indilFerenoe to her words^ she loses 
her head a little. “ Off! dear, dear Ueavafi, why am I 
chained here, why can't 1 help her?” She beats her 
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hands frantically against her breast. Cissy-r-listen-* 
lUtenr • • , 

What had she meant to say? In her terrible agita- 
tion she for^ts everytl^tng) and sinks back exhausted 
against her pillow. \ ^ 

shall go/' repeats Cecilia slowly, fimlr. To Nell 
she appears toller in foihe strange way. and singularly 
decided. It is doubtibl if she has ever neard the girl’s 

S assionate appeal, ller are still staring straight 
efore her, and now- there is a tr^c look in them. If 
her face is cold atfd white, it is still quite composed, and 
she stands orectr disdaining, as it were, even to rest her 
hand upon the chair near her. She feels strong, deter- 
mined. Everything seems blotted out iGrom her, save 
the fact that she must go to PHil, and soon — at once. 
Even Nell is forgotten, as, with a quick step, she turns 
and leaves thg boudoir. 

In her bedroom she unclasps her hand, and pulling 
P0 the telegram into readable form again, looks at it. 

, “ I am dying. Come to me.'^ 

So torse — so plain-H|nd yet filled with an agony un- 
bearable. ^<04^6 to me,'' Yes, she will go to him, 
though it cost her her life, and all that makes life dear. 
Once she had refused to go with him, now — ^what shall 
keep her from him ? The paper lying in her hand sooms 
to burn itself into her palm. JOyina ! 

For a long, long time she stands motionless. Then 
suddenly, as if recollecting the passing of time, she slips 
the telegram into her bosom, and going to her wardrobe, 
pulls out with feverish hastg, a cloak, a hat, and some 
furs. She has made no plans up to this — she is so ac- 
customed to have aU her glan^ arranged for her, that 
sbo has foi^gotten to m£ko any— but now the fact is 
forced upon her that she will have to give ordArs. A 

carriage will be wanted — and * 

How is she to get away without Peter’s knowledge? 
That seems easy enough. Peter is V the library, lost 
amongst his newspapers, and will bo blind and deaf to 
eve^thing until tUo dressing-bell rings. There is plenty 
of time. She will be gone before be knows anything. ^ 
Gone I before be knows. He will know when she ts 
gone ! 
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Sfao drops the cloak she is holding, nod a frown 
gathers on her forehead. He will know — and ho^will 
think 

Oh I what does it matter what anyone thinks ? There 
is only one thing to remember now. Phil is dying, and 
has sent for her. ' * , , 

She picks up the cloak again and throws it over her 
shoulders, and hurriedly covers her head with a little 
soft felt hat, and moves towards the belL With her 
hand on it, she pauses. 

To go like this — to steal out of the house without a 
word, a sign. She has not loved him •as he might have 
been loved, but he has always been very good to her. 
Shall she face him — acknowledge aU*-*-^hen leave him? 

No — a thousand times no! She takes hand from 
the bell, and clutohiUg at the mantelpieco, sways a 
little, her breath coming quickly, unevenly. To tell 
him — ^to SCO his eyes as she tells him. Never! Death 
would be better than that* She tells herself she kn«\us» 
him well enough to be quite sure that there would bo no 
forgiveness for her, were they both to live if hundred 
years. He must think what he will of her. She can 
never toll him. Never! W 

And with this she finds herself moving towards the 
door, and down the staircase, and strmght iri*o the 
library where he is sitting, with the Morning Post be-**< 
fore him. ♦ 

As ho hoars her approaching footsteps, he turns his 
head slowly to greet her, as ho ever greets her, with his 
tender Bmile. But one glance at her brings him {o his 
feet • 

Good Heavens ! happened T exclaims he. 

Her face is, white and tegri^ly ranged, ^ 

‘‘ I Jiave come to tell you something,'* says she, slowly 
— coldly, as though feeling m*ber is benumbed. 
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CHAPTBB LVL 

' f 

hi 1)0 o^rtainty in b^pinesa.^* 

And then sho told him! Deliberately, almost cal- 
lously, in a low, monotonous tone that had ceased to bo 
hers. hardly recognised it, or her either. He lis- 
tened, though without a comment, without a movement, 
save that once he laid his hand heavily upon the back 
of his chair, anti tightened his grasp there until his 
knuckles showed white. His solf-eontrol was superb, 
and if she could have been impnessed by anything in 
that awful hour, she would have oeen impressed by it. 

The low, dull voice went on with its miserable doclar- 
ntioji — a confession, or whatever it was — and ho lost 
not one word of it, though through it all, he felt his 
‘ wtedo life crumbling to dust beneath his feet. There 
was nothing left— nothing to hold by, to cling to, to 
save it from total wreckage. He felt suddenly old, so 
old, that he wondered if ho had ever been young I And 
ho had been &Msure — so certain — so carelessly happy in 
his fool’s paradise. 

Had ever man been so befooled before? Had lie 
■"been blind, deaf, deady that ho could not see? He had 
noticed that sho had been a little depressed of late, but 
he bad put it down to ill-hoalth, and had implored her 
to see Bland, and Bland had assured him that once the 
winter was over, she would pick up again. It was 
nothing, he said. c 

Nothing ! ‘ ^ 

Cceijia^s new voice bas^oeitsed, and silence falls upon 
the room . « . through it, some Hues' be ha4 read 
somewhere some time agft, seem to ring, beating feebly 
at his heart. 

My daya Ore in the yellow leaf, ♦ 

The flowers anil mkfts of love fire gone. 

The worm, the canker, and the grief, 

Are aionet*’ 

If he had but known it, these llast were his only twwP* 
scions for many months. Love, blind fool ! bo b^td 
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dreamed 'of love! and where is it now, that dream? 
And life — ^what does life hold for him?. Lovo is life — 
the beginning and the end thOTepf-— and love has not 
once come nigh him. 

He had not looked at her during her terrible revela- 
tion : nor she at him- Now he rouses to the fact of the 
continued silence, and all at once a road fancy thaet it is 
not true, that he is sleeping, that he will wake soon to 
laugh at his hideous fears, gives him a false strength. Ho 
turns abruptly and looiu at he;, and that one look 
wakes him indeed. Is that Cecilia 1 that white, wild- 
eyed woman! Where is the pretty girl bo used to 
know ? * 

It is all true then. There is no doubt anywhere. 

• • 

“ Not poppy nor tnandragorA, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world' ^ 

• 

could dcadon him to his knowledge of tht) truth. 

“ That is all,” says Cecilia, disturbed from her reverie 
by that swift glance §f his at hor. ^ “ I must go.” •Slnr 
pulls hor cloak round*her with a 8htrf*r. 

“Not quite all, I think!” His tone is ofSh. “Yon 
say he asked you— when here, in my howe— to go away 
with him.” ■ 

“ Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“I have told you. I refused to go.” 

“Whyr 

“ I — sho hesitates as if thinking. Then says indif- 
ferently, “ I could not." 

“ But why?" persistentlv. 

“ I could not leave the ehild.” 

At this, Gaveston f|ivds way to a sharp, diy laugh 
that seems to pond nim. • , , 

“ 15ou actually thought of him. Oh ! the good 
mother!” ® . 

His tone startles her, it is so unlike Peter to be sar- 
castic, or bitter, qr Mjthing — save kind. 

“ Yes, I thou^t of tho%b ild. I could not forget him.” 

“And the child’s fhther ” — be moves a step nearer to 
her — “ how was it with him 7 Did j^ou forget him ? " 
m, His eyes are searebifg here ; there is a sort of cold fury 
in them. It shakes hm*. l^e had never seen him tbor* 
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oughly rotisod before, and tbia man, with the ^piercing, 
gaze, and the air of splendid disgust, seems unknown to 
her. It is as though she is now looking at her husband 
for the first time. She compels herself to answer him, 

“ Oh ! I thought of you too. You ” — she stops for a 
moment, growing agitated — “you had been good to mo.” 

“ Had I ? It was very good ot you to remember that 
insignificant fact. You acKnowledge I was good to you 
then?” 

His mocking, contemptuoitts air, restores her com- 
posure more than all his endearments could have done. 

“ Too good for, me to betray you, at all events,” sa3’8 
sbo, tlio softness gone frpm her voice. 

There is a pause, and then : 

“ So jmu wouldn't^Botray me ” 

The cold fury has now warmed into life, his nostrils 
are dilated. Qoing up to her, he seizes her by her arms. 

“Bctrajmll " What is betrayal? That devil — did ho 
ever kiss you ?” 

‘^Yos; once.” • 

“ Oncor^twice — twenty times." 

In his mad passion his fingers tighten on her arms, 
bruising into the soft flesh — the arms that but an hour 
ago, ho would have killed himself to spai’e one pang. 
Perhaps in her own excitement sho docs not feel the 
. pain, but whether or no, she bears it without flinching. 

“Onco,” sho repeats firmly j “believe mo or not as 
you will.” 

“Onco, or twice — what docs it matter?” says ho, 
loosening his grasp, and flinging her from him. 
“ Once was contamination enough. And so” — hero he 
looks at her with a glance thl|t must have blighted her, 
had not her heart been filled with the face of another. 
“He held you m bis arms ^nd kissed you — this man 
who was as ihy friend, who accepted my hospitality, who 
took my hand in his, who dwelt beneath my roof I You 
ought truly to be proud of your love^— but, bad I been 
in bis place — 1 should, aii le^t, have* tried to be .i gen- 
tleman.” * 

She tuims upon him fiercely, 

“ He was a gentleman t It was It-I who persufded 
him to accept your invitation here. . I made him accept 
it. And you ” — ^passfonately--” how cCuld you have been 
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la hte. place ? How could i^ou be my lover^you, inborn 
1 never loved P' * 

It is ft cruel stab, born of a cruel moment. . . » Again 
the walls of the room have opened wide, and beyond, 
dying, lies her lover, waiting — waiting ( 

“ 1 must go,’" cries she wimly, turning away, 

“One moment!’" says Gaveston. 

His voice Vibrating with a meaning she does not 
understand, arrests her attention. 

She turns. 

“ I would know one thing more — 1 would fill up the 
picture. That once you speak of — you . . kissed 

She returns his gaze uniiinchingly. 

At this moment she tells herself she ha^es liirn. 

Yes,” cries she defiantly. ^‘1 kissed him too — I am 
as bad as he is, he is no worse than I am.” It seems to 
give her a strange delight to make herself as guilty as 
the man she loves. But once, once only I Oh I” Sud- 
denly, sharply she lifts her hands, anci pressing theni^ 
convulsively against her breaks into bitter, ury- 
eyed sobbing. ** Once. Once only. Ancl^yow ho is 
dying. Oh, Phil I Oh, my love. My love !” 

Her strange weeping shakes her slender frame. Her 
dry sobs come slowly, heavily. There is poignant 
anguish in them. 

Gaveston, as though maddened bj’’ the souna lays 
his hands upon her shoulders, holding, her as in a 'vice. 

Bo silent,” orders ho sternly. “ Have you no 
shame ?” 

“None. None — where be is concerned."" .Even whilst 
ho bolds her she looks back at him with wild but sad 
defiance. I am neither ^orry nor ashamed I” 

“ That is enough,” Bsljfs he. He releases her quietly. 
He has grown calm agaitf, i^ith a calmness that chills 
her Aore than all his an^jg has done. If you are 
going you bad better atart at once. Shall 1 ring the 
bell for the carriage? By4he-byo, you quite under- 
stand what ’this journ^ nieaad?” 

“ Quite.” • 

*<lt will hopelessly imperil .your reputation."’ 
bows her hwwi, g 
• And your son ?” ^ 

** Oh^ my God 1” cries she suddenly. Her face clianges 
27 * 
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from its icy immobility to a quick agonv. » 

wildly — ‘‘he will know — ^ho will* understand . . . / 

You are right. Ho will certainly understand.” 

• She looks at him with miserable eyes. Too proud to 
onlreat, she stands before him a picture of despair. 

“ You will toll him? ^ 

“The world will tell him. I” — coldly — “should bo 
the last to speak to my sou of his mother’s dishonour.” 

“ There was no dishonour ” 

“We must leaver that to the "v^^orld too. A pitiless 
judge.” 

“But the child-ic-the child I You know — you will toll 
liim — ^you believe mo, Peter— I see by your eyes that 
you do. You ^will tfjll him I You will have pity on 
him.” 

“ I shall have pity on him !” The storm of his rage 
has died awHy\' and Cocilia, with her dark eyes fixed 
on his, sees something in his plain, rugged face — some* 
tiling’ that might be called nobility. Her eyes fall — 
conscienco-stricketi she hangs her head. “ If you will 
go,” says waits, as if perhaps in this last hour, 
hoping she will still see where her duty lies — but answer 
there is none— “ I shall go with you.” 

“ Your 

“ I told you I should have pity on my son. Ho shall 
‘hot, if 1 can prevent it, redden at the mention of his 
mother’s name. Make no further delay” — there is an un* 
disguised touch of scorn in his tone — “ if you are ready — 
so am^ I. Let us get this thing over as soon as possible.” 

“ It is to shield me,” stamraors slio. “It is kind ” 

He checks her peremptorily, 

“ Enough !” says he brusquely— wdth almost cruel con- 
tempt-turning to ring the j^oll. “ 1 am thinking only 
ofthelioyl”, 

4c aft sK ft 4c 4? 3K *^4e 

The carriage Is ordered. Kve minutes will bring it 
round. Ceeilia has run upstairs once again to her roam 
where Nell in an agony of su^enso is^waitihg, 

“ I have come to bid you good-bye.” 

The tragic look is still in her eyes^ now augmented by 
weariness. It seems to Nell tha^ the farewell has SQjtue- 
thing of the eternal in it. She makes a sudden involun- 
tary effort — the effort of one who would rise and go 
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with b«r,®and then with a jproan remembering, she emka 
back again, covering her fate with her hibde. 

Peter is going with me ” says Cecilia stonily, I 
have told him?* 

“Told him r 
“Alir* 

«And- — r 

“There is no and. It is all over! I know it would 
bo, when I made dp my mind to tell him. You remem- 
ber once I said to you that Peter wAs fi. man who would 
never forgive. But** — slowly— “what I did not know 
was, that when the time came, I should "not care!** She 
walks towards the window and looks out.. “ Oh !*' stamp- 
ing her foot, “ will that carriage nevef coma round ?** 
“Peter is going with you!*' Nell repeats this as if 
stunned — ^it is as though she has beard, without taking 
in, anything else. “ Peter knows I** ^ 

“ Oh, yes — ^yes I’* impatiently. “ What does it matter ? 
What does anything matter?** She pulls tlie curtains 
aside, again gazing out into the fast darkening night. 
“ How long they are I** She beats lightly, irrhably upon 
the sash of the window with her small, closed hand, as 
if half maddoDod by the delay, 

Nell — faint, trembling, drags herself a little, upwards 
— slowly, painftilly — clutching at the side of the to 
help herself. So engrossed is she with fears for Cecilia, 
that it is not until afterwards, when pain has made her 
fall back into her original recumbent position — she re- 
members, that it is the first time for rour months that 
she has unaided raised herself from her pilloWs. 

“ You must see,” she say%— “you canmi fail to see” — 
eagerly— “ Peter's goodijpsfl in this matter ! Oh, Cissy 
— it is not yet too late 

The last twO Words fall like a death knoll pn Cecilia’s 
ear. ^ 

“Too late r* repeats she wildly. “You are right. I 
shall be too late. He will die, and not know that 1 was 
coming! Oh^ PhiT! . . . Wbai^whai can bo keeping 
them ! Perhaps” — she turns a wan face on Nell, “ per- 
haps’ —with awfuF suspicion-^* P^ter— has forbidden-^ 
the servants. . . . Nell-^if that should be so, ...” 

You muat< be mad to think that!** says Nell. It is 
at this point the pain grows overwhelming and she falls 
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back'again upon her ^juahions* “ Peter ” the words 

come in little ^ps — is indeed a stranger to you! Be 
is , . , incapable of . . ” 

A sound from Cecilia breaks in upon her hurried 
breathing, 

“ At last. At last I*” cries she feverishly. The sound 
of wheels outside can be heard^ and in a moment the 
carriage passes beneath the window, on the way to the 
ball door. She rushes to the door. 

“ Cissy, wait one moment, " says Nell desperately — she 
holds out her hands with an imploring gesture. 

“There is so Jittle time/* says Cecilia. She comes 
back, however. 

“Just one promise,’* says Nell. “Whatever happens 
.... Whatever happens — whether he lives or dies — 
promise mo you will come back with Peter.** 

Cecilia breaks into a strange laugh. Ilia so reckless 
that it terrifies Nell. 

^ ^ *J^You should ask Peter to promise to bring me back,** 
says she. “ Haven’t you heard mo. Have you not un- 
derstood 2,^ Peter will not forgive.’* 

“ He will bring you back if you wrill come.** 

“Are you so sure?** she smiles coldly. “There” — 
turning — “ I must go I** 

“ Kiss me then,*”says poor Nell, sobbing. “ My dar- 
. ling — my own sister.” She holds up her arms, and Ce- 
cilia bends to her. Almost their lips have mot, when 
(’ecilia, seeing tHo pale, pure, now almost spiritual face 
beneath her, suddenly recoils. 

“No!” says she; she pushes back the girfs arms as 
though dreading them and in another moment bus left 
the room. 


chapter lvii. 

“ And Baying so, the tears out of her eyes 
Fell without |ioite and comforted her bf^art. 

Tea, her great pahi eased of the Vreat part 
Began to soHen in her sense of it.'’ 

* • 

WoRTtST riding' home fromlhe meet at a rat^r un- 
U9Qa1 pace, stops in a hare ^pace to look at bis iv:at^h hy 
the U^t of the rising moOb. Of late— ever since Nell’s 
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ftccident~he has fallen into the h^bit of going to sop 
her ovoiy day — in tbo ofrijr afternoon, gr else in time 
for tea. His watch tolls* him tliat he will bo late for 
that — it is after six Q'clock. 

The meet had been at Tor's Place — a long distance 
from home, and to-day of all dayq the fox, an old dog- 
fox of considerable experience— had led them a run of 
twenty miles or so across a very stiff country. It is 
rather late to go on to Gaveston Park* Still to see her 
— that seems important. 

lie has long ago ceased to deny 'to* himself that his 
one absorbing emotion in life is Nell. She — and she 
only — holds his heart in her two hanfls, and to keep 
away from her is difficult. 

There is still a good hour bofoBO dinner, and ton 
minutes will take him there ; ho might get a glimpse of 
her, and then ride homo. It seems impossible to wait 
until to-moxTow for thiit glimpse. 

lie turns his horse’s tired head towards the byo-road 
that leads to the Park. 

Sirs. Gavoston was not at homo, the man told him — 
that surprised him a little, as Cecilia had rofCtscd all in- 
vitations to dinner of late, all invitations of any kind 
indeed — a fact laid down by everyone to her affection 
for her sister — and at this hour whore could she have 
gone except to dine with people some distance ri* m 
homo? It is still early. lie hesitates, hardly knowing 
what to do, and then finally the man decides the matter 
for him. 

“ Miss Prendergast is still up, sir.” , ^ , 

Wortloy nods and goes up to Cecilia’s sitting-room, 
whore ho has often before this, scon Noll. 

“ So your sister has desgrted y’'c>u,” says ho gaily, as ho 
enters, but one dance at hej cjiecks him, and rcnjilcrs 
him suddenly gi'ave. Lying iherf in her soft* draperies, 
so pale, “so wan,yvith the traccsf>df tears still wet upon 
her cheeks, she makes a woofhl picture, indeed. 

“ What is it he asks hurriedly. What is the mat- 
ter ? You are lonelj^. They^should not—” 

No. No/’ She tries to hide her face from him with 
her band, running it nervouplyoyer her eyes, as if to 
shut Qjtit the light; and WorUey, divining her desire to 
bo as little seen as possible, takes the lamp nearest her^ 
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aocU carries it to a distant table. “Somothing dreadful 
has happened,'' she says, trying. vainly to ohook her 
emotion, and speak naturally. “ Cecilia^we— have just 
had a telegram from— to say— p.oor Phillip Stairs is 


dying.’ 

“Dy 


>ying— good Heavens I A telegram from where T 
“f'rom Burnley !” 

‘‘I thought be was abroad somewhere I Burnley; 
why, that is only ten miles from here. I passed it 
to-day.” 

“ Yos ; he is there. It must have been some hoiTible 
accident, I suppose; bat wo know notbing. Isn’t it all 
dreadful ?” bogihning to cry again. ‘‘And Cissy — wc— 
it has been a great shock to us. Wo were both of us 
very fond oi* hiin.’f 

I know ho was a quite old friend of yours and Mrs. 

Gaveston’s,” says Wortloy at once. ‘‘I hope she ” 

*‘She has f^one lo him,” in a low tone.* Wortlcy can 
hardly rctitrain his glance of surprise. 

Peter has taken her,” quickly. “ He understands 
what a friend ho was of ours. 1 was so glad,” tundog 
ncrvouslJTaway, “ that they both went.” ^ 

Yos. It was much better, and just what ono would • 
have expected from Gaveston says Wortloy giavely, as 
befits the occasion, and without an atom of any furiljcr 
meaning. He rises, however, and begins to pace to and 
fro, (ho flickering flrclight gloaming on his somewhat 
mud -bespattered brooches, and the red of his coat. 
Most men look well in their hunting clothes, and Wort- 
ley, a plain-featured man in reality, looks very nearly 
handsome to-night in his — so tall, so strong, so reliable. 
Hi) also looks ,v^ry gray 4 ;)^with bis hands holding his 
whip behind li|l back, hud ^ his eyes bent upon the 
heu 4 lh-rug, whore he i^ow come to a stand. A 11 that 
^ssip then was true ti, Good Heavens J'What a situation I 
How will Gaveston taH it — afterward^?” * 

“ Was the veiy urgent?” asks ho presently. 

Very. 1 am djdng.* ” She cannot luring herself to 
repeat the rest ?pf ift That “Cegne to me” was so 
fraught with unmisUd^able meaning. 'We had no idea 
he was in the CQuntrv/* Not. for a moment does she 
doubt Cecilia about ibis; anl, indeed, Cecilia h^d not 
knowm It had ||pen a sudden freak on the par? of 
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Stairs id come back and sec her onee a^c befbro •leav- 
ing ibr ‘India. “I sttpposa he tiras goSag to stay idth 
the Lovells. Toii know th^ five at the ihr side of 
Burnley.” 

“ Yes ; I know. It seems veiy likdy. I hope,” his 
mind going back to Cecilia anutiSaveston, "they will 
arrive in time." * 

<‘Oh! I hope 80. Oh, poor, poor Cissy I Of course," 
hastily, “ she knew him much longer than I did — ^much 
more intimately. She would naturally feel it more. 
You can see that.” ■ • . ' 

“ Of course,” says Wortley, who is gjowing desperate 
beneath the knowledge that the baldness of his replies 
must seem snspicions to her ; but the more he racks his 
brains for ordinary sympathetic expressiobs, the less ho 
finds to say. 

“Her face.was so white — so changed I”' sa^ Nell mis- 
erably. “ Oh, if only I could have gone ■^itn her. But 
I could be of no use to her— -none at all ; chained hero, 
as 1 am — a more log — a burden.” 

She breaks again into bitter sobs, wild noi;;^and heart- 
rending. 

“ Oh, I must speak to you — must,” cries she. “ Ste- 
phen, what is the good of your standing over there pre- 
tondiim you know nothing about it when—— Ob, my 
poor Cissy, it will kill her. And Peter . . . Cfitl wKat , 
IS to be done ?” 

Wortley has come back to her. * 

” Let us think it over. Let us'Sse what can bo done," 
says ho gently. “ And try not to cry !” His voioo is 
low and steady and strong, jret full of passionate' en- 
treaty. He has drawn a ohsir close to her, and impul- 
sively, without thinking, be slips bis arm under her 
head and dra'vvs her to hka.« In the distress of the 
momei^ he ftils' to know surprise at the fact that he has 
had the courage to do this, andf at the still greater won- 
der that she does not repukie him. Nay, motn, she 
seems grateful for^e tender stmport, turning her face 
to him, and hiditm it agUmst nis arm, as if she finds 
comfort in his kmdly touch. After a few minutes, 
indeed, her' sobi grow le^ 

f What frightens me most,” she mu on presenUy, " is 
what Peter will think about it. JCs never knew that 
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Cifley loved . . . Philip Stairs. And, indeed,* it was all 
over. Oh, yes^ wite all over. . She had becoiho Tocon- 
ciled. . . . And Peter knew nothing. He was happy 
with her. And now this awful thing has happened, 
breaking down the silence of years . . . betraying the 
whole sad story. will it be with them after 

thisf* 

Wortley makes no answer. He has at last waked 
to the stupendous faet that Nell is lying with her dainty 
head upon his arm, contented— comforted. It seems too 
great a thing for belief I u^nd yet there can be no doubt 
about it. The Jovely face| now pale and distressed by 
tears, is beneath his eyes. A little ringlet of her hair is 
lying on his sleeve. And all too late, too late! 

The poigiiancy of this thought — the terrible grief 
that lies in it, kills, in a measure, his sympathy with her 

f riof. He hardly hears her, indeed, so Jost is he in 
itter dreamihg on what might have been. 

“ If Only- 1 could have gone with them,” says Nell, I 
might have done something, or perhaps said something, 
to smooth^matters. I might have softened the truth to 
Poter. I "might have helped Cissy to some selftcontrol. 
Oh !” with a shudder, “ it is fearful to b© tied like this. 
Here — hero I lie, worse — far worse than dead.” 

The light from the distant lamps falling on her face 
makes it look oven paler than it is. Death seems near 
her at this moment. 

“Don’t say that,” exclaims he sharply. “Besides, 
you know Sir Jefferson gave hope. Ho spoke of time.” 
“Ah I words. Words!” 


She sighs heavily. 

‘ “ Why not,” eagerly, “ let yourself hop© ?” 
“That,”"reproachfulIy, “irfoniol advice.” 

“ No. No. There mustibe grounds for it. See now, 
of late you have been looking stronger^more qjieerful. 
To-night,” with another tapid, fearftiT glance at her face, 

-It T- A J ^ i, r^r> ^ _ 


of late you have been looking stronger— more qjieerful. 
To-night,” with another tapid, fearftiT glance at her face, 
that IS so dreadfully whit© and worn. “ Of course to- 
night you are not yourself, but y^terday and all last 
week I have noticed a £pt»at ofaang6«in .you, and all for 
the better. Come now, take heart; you are stronger?** 
It is a question. She h^tatei^ about aifswering il,<and 
then almost irritably^* 

“lam afraid so 1’^ 
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Boii't you see ? Don*t you uudoirstand ? I am bet- 
ter^ but 1 shall never be \velL I shall neyor walk again. 

I know that. I shall live and Uva, and live, and 
always here^'* with a shuddering glance at the cddhiona. 

“ Feeling better means so many more months, perhaps 
years, of it. Oh, no,” with a sharp indrawing of her 
breath. “ Not years, I hope. I have had enough of it. 
Sometimes,” turning her md eyes to his, it has occurred 
to me that when I am dead, I shairiie here still. There 
will be so little difference, t shall be only a little stiller 
— a little whiter, that is all.” • 

A groan escapes hitn^ 

“ Can’t you think of something else ?” • 

« I can’t. It is all I have tp think of. Though, some- 
times, I have other fancies . . • that some one is coming 
in through that door there to measure m# for my ooifiii. 
No,” quickly. Don’t let that distress you.^ Those are 
some of ray happiest moments. I used to think”— • 
mournfully--^^* that I should hate to die. The thought 
of death was horrible to me, but now — now^I am afraid 
I shall live!” 

Here the poor child, overcome with grief, both for 
herself and for Cecilia, hides her face against ms sleeve 
again and cries bitterly. 

Those who love me should pray for my death I” says* * 
she. • 

I shall never pray for that,” says Wortley, ** And — 

I love you!” *» • 

There is a short silence. She stirs restlessly, and pres- 
ently moves her head from»his arm back to the cushions 
again. Wortley, pushing* away his chair^ rises to his 
feet. ^ * 

Yqu are voir kind. And I. know you visb to com- 
fort me,” says she coldly. ^^But—you go too iar. To 
love me — me. You have forgotten^ i think , 

“I have fememberedl” says., hp. . “ Well or ill, living 
or dead, I shall We ybu only f' 

He turns abruptly, to widk up ai^ down the room 
With I9q[iid iNCrides, of his state of mind, 

Eresehtly he stops closi to Tber agaim 
“ All this is madness,” exclaims he, alnmst violently. 
“You ought to be taken abroad. Change of air, of 

28 
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Boono would euro those morbid thoughts. In Braaos or 
Italy you woidii grow bettor, Mdo-jr—*" 

“ Better — ^better,” petulsuw. “ 5 don’t want to grow 
better. I want to be loell. X want to run about again 
as I used to do, to drive — ^to ride.” Her face changes. 
*' Oh^ no” — with a quick, most unexpected ^sp of ter- 
ror — “ I never want to ride again.” She had raised her 
head a little in her excitement, but now falls back again, 
with a dull laugh — a laugh more sad than tears. “I 
need not have been so frightened, need 1 ? I shall norm- 
be able to ” She bacaks off once more, now thor- 

oughly unnerved. “Oh,” cries she bitterly, “never 
—never again. I shall never do anything again. 
My life is done — ^finished. And so soon. On" — turn- 
ing to him with frightened, anguished eyes — “ it is too 
soon I” 

“It is, God 4cnows!” says he. He falls on his knees 
beside her, smitten to the very core of his heart. It is 
•all so inexpressibly sad — so hopeless— so forlorn. She 
is trembling, cowering before her cruel fate, with both . 
her little sliaking hands pressed against her eyes. 

“ Try to bear it,” says he, feeling what a mockery his 
words arc. Try? She will have to bear it, whether she 
likes it or not! Taking the band nearest to him, he 
holds it in a £rm pressure, and stooping, presses bis lips 
to the back of it. 

Burhaps this kks, coming as it does from his grief and 
the disquietude of his soul, touches her. She makes no 
attempt at the moment at all events to withdraw her 
hand — she appeids to him in another way. 

“ Would you”— her voice is very quiet — “ lift my pil- 
lows a little ?” • 

It is a tacit command Jp l^m to release the hand, and 
instanlly hejots it go. Baimng her lightly — as he has 
so often done since her accident— he re-arranges toe pil. 
lows, and lays her back again upon them tenderly. 

In the lifting of her, however, it has seqmed to him 
(a mere fond hope pm*haps) that she k jsore able to help 
herself than formerly. She had put her elbow down 
■ upon the edge of the sofk'for example and with the aid 
of it had almost raised herself Without any assistanqp 
of his. A month— three weeks ago, she could not have 
done that. Surely it is a good sign — ^tbe best sign of SU 
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health md. stmpgth are rettirniivg to ber-^hat 
tho mjury to her back may act be so altogether hopele^ 
as they have ittiagined, 

‘‘ You ought to see Sir Jeffcrsou agam/' says ho ab- 
ruptly, 

“ Ifo, No more false hopes/* says she, smiling him 
a little sadly. 

“ JBut 8upiM)Bing they were not false t* 

She makes a ^stiiro, as if pushing something aside. 
Tho false hope, perhaps — and he feds it would ho useless 
to argue with her now, after thpae long hours of strain. 
Now the little clock on the mantolpiocoKjhimos eight. 

‘‘So late I'* says she, rather faintly. “And you have 
had no dinner, and there is still a Igng rij^o before you. 
Oh ! I am so sorry. How selfish of me to keep you. 
Your dinner will be quite spoiled by this time.’* 

“And the cook ihrioiis,** says bo, pilingjup the agony. 
Ho laugh.s gaily. “]>u you know i had rorgotten all 
about it, but now that you remind mo of it, I am . 

ing. And yon — where is your dinner? You were not 
the only selfish one, you sec. I forgot all al)out yours. 
Let me ring the bell, and order you something,” 

“Oh I as for mo, I can have something at any mo- 
ment. But you And to tell you the truth, I am not 

hungry.” 

‘Tliat's nonsense,” says Wortlcy. “Every light-* 
minded person is hungry at eight oVlwk. 1 am, for ' 
one. See bore. I’ll make a compact with you. If you 
will promise to eat your dinner, i’ll jnorniHo to stay and 
eat it with 30U. It will bo basely inUospitubte to 
say no to that, as I shall^certainlv get no ainner, or, 
at all events, a most uncomfortable one, if I go home 
now ” ^ 

This naturally settles it.® Women, a.s a rule, afe not 
inhos|fltabl6, and it goes to Jill’s heart toltbink of his 
being hungry here in her own house — tm it is for the 
moment.; 

“ Ring thi beiy^ says pmompUy, an order obeyed 
with alacrity by him, and which brings Mar^lxall on the 
spot in a tpint^te or two. 

yon bring m# appm dinner here, Marshall?” 
says Nell. “ And ” ^e hesitates. 

“And will you bring me somo too, Marshall?” puis in 
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Sir Stopbon, coining boldly to his own rescue, |is .mneh 
as NoIIb. ♦‘Abel will you tclf tbe coOk that I should 
take it as a fiivour if she would for once try to regard 
rno as two persons instead of one 
Marshall has gone away, discreetly smiling, only to 
presijritly reappear a'gain, headed by old Jenkins, the 
butler, wtf 3!. bustles in ftill of importance — with a digni* 
lied air, and a tray most excellently loaded. 

And now a little table is drawn close to NelTs couch, 
and.the tray is laid upon it, with its chicken, delicately 
roasted, and some* finelj^sliccd ham, and a very special 
little salad, and some other necessaries, and at Sir 
Stephen’s elbow another little table to bo looked at 
after, with a jelly apd a small bottle of champagne, and 
biscuits and some Curasao. 

It is quite a pleasant little dinner in spite of every- 
thing, and tharo can be no doubt but that' Noll is very 
much the better for it. Had he not been there to per- 
.suade her to eat — to coax her to have a little bit of 
chicken, a mere suspicion of jelly, half a wine-glass of 
champagne^-sho would unquestionably have gone to bed 
without anything, or that poor substitute fbr soinething, 
upon w’hicli so man}” women fall back in hours of grief 
— a eup of tea. Hut in her anxielj'" to make hini cat, 
she had oaten loo, and is now feelmg stronger and more 
* hopeful. However, thinking of him, and the good dinner 
he had missed at Jiome, she grows remorseful. 

“ You have had a vrretchod dinner,” says she regret- 
fully, 

“ I have had the best dinner I ever had in my life,” re- 
turns ho, “and undoubtedly ^he most enjoyable one. I 
also consider I have won a victory. I have made you do 
soniothing against your will, Vou have eaten something 
too.” ‘ ^ * * 

Nell reflects on this, iDortaiiily, he ha$ finisliVd the 
chicken and the ham, and there is only as much jelly left 
us one could swear by. Perhaps ho has not been so ill- 
troated after all. ; • - ^ ^ 

“ I think you must go now',” sj^s she gently. 

“ I suppose I must, Cau’t I do anj^hing for you be- 
foi^e I go. You— the others boi% away — is there iqoth- 
ing I can do T ^ 

. “Nothing, thank you,” flushing faintly. “Marshall 
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can do|ll I want.” She bolds out bior band to bin, and 
takii% It, be looks at bo^ witb a penetraiUng elauae. 

“ You will not think too much? You will try to bo 
hopcAiI, and to sleep ?’’ 

“ Yes. Yes." She smiles up at him. He hesitates a 
moment, then stooping, presses for the second time a 
kiss upon her hand and goes. 

* * % j|t « V ^ 

The storm has risen and is now howling madly — dash- 
ing showers of rain iuUing betwi^on the gusts of wind, 
but through the ride homowajd her* vision travels Vitli 
him. Nell, as he found her crying — apd then Nell with 
her head upon his arm : alter which comes the memory 
of the little friendly intimate dinner, that tiny im- 
promptu meal that could hardly feo by so digniftexi a 
name. Ilo. had been allowed to help her, to tend on her, 
to tell her that this w^as good for her, pr that. They 
lind dinod together. They tw'o alone I Oh I if only all 
had gone well \^h her, they two might* havojinod 
together all their lives, ho always tending, caring for 
her— her servant — her slave. ^ 


CHAPTEB LVIIL 
“ Alas 1 fur sorrow is all the end of this I” 

The storm is still rising, and now blinding, violent 
showers of rain are dashing along the davkened ^'oad- 
waya — making more full, the already swollen riv'ulots 
that run by the edges of^fhem — and clattering like liail 
against the windows ef’tho barriugel Tlie noise of 
their angry .battery seem* to make more dcacHy the 
silenoe of the occupants of it. 

Not a word haul been said by either of them since 
leaving Gaveston Park. What word indeed was there 
to bo said?* All the naked, ny^i*^hle, unejcpected (and 
therefore thrice •hideous^ truth had been told, and to 
waste further^ words over it seemed obviously impossible. 
To thresh* it out, to re^ce it* to a still greater state of 
jiadSty — what good could come of that ? 

Yet the silence was ghastly.; The more so, in tliat 
2S* 
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both, in an niioonBoloas .wagr felt tu^tbing could %eak it^ 
Cocilia, lying hack in corner of the carriage ileaf 
and blind to everything save tho qnestion-^‘‘ Is it life or 
^ (loath that lies before mo at the end of my drive T — 
* could not have spoken had she tried, and Gavoston 
would^not. 

^ Every and then a flash of lightning lit up tho 
country side, showing it bare, storm-swept, desolate. 
Sometimes the flashes illuminated the inside of tho eax- 
riage^ showing no less*a storm in there, and no whit loss 
of desolation. Both fac^ were set, as if turned into 
stone, but there vjas misery (if of a diflerent quality) in 
the eyes of each. 

Once, when ^he carriage in the natural darkness that 
usually follows upoif the supernatural brilliance of a 
lightning flash, was driven over a huge stone threaten- 
ing to overturq it, Cecilia threw out her hand, and a 
sharp cry escaped her. But Gaveston felt that there 
was fto loar for herself in that quick cry, only a dread 
lost anything should occur — any accident — to prevent 
her being in jtinio to see her lover alive. 

His bps grew coinpresHed as that word lover’’ came 
to him, and an almost brutal expression replaced tho 
usual gentle serenity of his face. 

At mst some stray lights from hamlets on tho way- 
, side, coming quicker and qnickt^r, one after the other, 
wanis thorn that tjxey are nearing then’ destination— on 
the outskirts of tho little town of Biumley. And pres-, 
ently tailor houses loom through tho darkness and tho 
sound of tho horses’ loot grows less loud, as tho noise of 
humanity gmws louder. A ras lamp hero and there, 
stationed like sentinels alonjf,tho road, far apart, but 
evidently with an cyo on each ether and all that pass 
them by, bespeaks the and then, quite unex- 

p<‘etedly as it were, they have entered it, and pro»ently 
tho horses draw up hefon^ the principal hotel of this 
little place — an hotel that might without prejudice have 
been called an inn, except that it lacks roses and 
honeysuckles, and sanded parlours and general cleanlb 
ness that arc usually connected with that ^^ayside place 
of rest. Here, there are no ro^s or honcjysbekics— it 
would naturally l>e madnoiss to expect them a^ this tmrb 
of yeai\ But nlas^ the sanded parlaura are not hero 
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eiibei:, Md as for tho cl^nlinesa^tlio I^aett said tho 
better. Altogether ft ia h fii|aalld> hidooos hole. 

The door is open, and the little hall inside-^grimy, as 
though a seruboing brush has not soon it for a twelve- 
month — is low, and dull, and mean in the extreme. It 
goes to Cecilia’s heart that he shodld be here. Here I in 
such a place. And — perhaps — dying hero. no— no 

— ^no! 

A waiter has come forward. A bowing, obsequious 
person, whose face is as grimy as the hall, and who 
would have been considerably /no better for a change 
of linen and an energetic bath. • 

You have a gentleman staying here,” says Gaveston 
abruptly. His tone is low, but there is ppt the faintest 
suspicion of feeling in it. “ Ca}>iain Stairs I” 

“ Yessir.” 

Here Cecilia, with one step, is at the w^iiter’s side. 

“ He ?” stammers she. ^ 

“Yes. Captain Stairs, ’m.” 

«Ho ” her lips almost refuse to move, ‘*Ho — 

forcing the words tnrough her teeth, “is alive?” 

“ Yos’m,” sympathetically, “jest that.” Perhaps she 
is a wife, or a sister. “ But 

Cecilia sways a little and Gaveston catches her arm. 
His touch restores her. Ho is not aware of it, but it 
hurts her. 

“This lady wishes to have a sitting-room for a few 
minutes,” says Gaveston, without glancing at Cecilia, 
however. Feeling her stronger, ho has taken away his 
hand fix)m her arm, quickly — with undeniable haste^as 
Cecilia through all, is awa^. 

Well, sir,” says the waiter, pointing in a somewhat 
embarrassed fashion td the little dining-room, “the 
salone is vacant at presdhtr* His tone is extfemely 
apolo^ic, and as he speaks^he throws open the door 
of the “ salone” on his left with not altogotner the air to 
which he has accustomed himself. 

“You had bettor go there/’ says Gaveston. His 
voice is low, and clear, and level, and by no means die- 
tatoHal in^any way — ^yet Cec^ia draws back. 

want to go to hii|,*' says she, Afr v^otCe is low too, 
b%t it is piercing. “ 1** she looks full at her husband 
deflantiy, m^eranly, “ have come here to see faim/’ 
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“ And I hayo brought you here to see him/' i*eturp8 he 
coldly. ** In thb meantime, if you Can control your im^ 
patience, there are a few things to be seen to” — he pauses 
— It is cold out here. You had better go in — for a few 
minutes,*’ 

An(| indeed the hall is cold. The boisterous wind 
outsid’o is'H^owing fiercely through the imperfectly- fas- 
tened door, and the loose casements of Ine windows. 
The w'aiter is still standing with the handle of the open 
door in his grasp, atni Cecilia gliding past him, standji 
with'^intho room*— a faded, melancholy ai)artniont, dirty, 
uninteresting, and unpleasantly redolent of food, and 
smoke. It is warm, however — a bright fire sparkling 
in a grate, th^t would have been big enough to satisfy 
the chills of a room three times its size. 

Cocilia out of sight, Gaveston turns to the waiter. 
There cannot bo said to be undue haste in diis manner, 
but the w’a^or toll himself that the “gent” wants to 
knovg all ho‘ can know, in a hurry. Waiters are won- 
derful ! 

“ Who is vdlh him?” asks bo. 

“The doctor, sir.” 

‘‘Go ahd tell the doctor that some friends of Captain 
Stairs have arrived, and wish to see him.” 

“ Yessir.” 

The man had obeyed him, and is now, indeed, Up 
three steps of tl^e stairs, when Gaveston checks him. 
Peter has turned to do this, and has therefore his back 
to the “ salone'" 

“ V/ill ho live ?” asks ho, 

“Ko, sir. No, I’m told !” 

“ Well, give”- “my message to the doctor,” ho was 

going to say;, but the rush of a^'slondcr body past him, 
the flying of small fbefrup the staircase near him, 
killed the wbrds upon hiejips. 

Cecilia is now half-way up the stairs— and noio she 
hae turned a comer, and is out Of sight* Mr. Gaveston 
looks after her, his face? quite expressionl^s, and yet 
it seems in some queer way to have ‘ grown olaer, 
sterner. 

“Pore lady! 0* course she% hanxioud/'" saye^tho 
waiter, wdth the compassion that all waiters seem ft) 
have in a high degree— laid by in tons^ as it were— for 
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uso aa^<^caBion ofTors, and ready to be turned on at a 
momenVe notice. The genTman^s wife ]J’rapH, »ir ?'* 

No, my wife,*’ Peter Gaveston in a singularly 
clear tone. “Mrs. Gaveston of The Park.'* 

“ Yessir." 

Gavoeton's tone is so devoid of all feeling, that the 
waiter, misses the point he was so very close a fhinuto 
ago. No romance here evidently. The ^pt^'in must 
bo the lady’s brother. 

^^llow did it happen ?** asks Peter, slowly. 

“ Well, sir, it was^' — the waijor loWers his voice* and 
shakes his head in true, confidential,,, style, “the most 
oxtmordinary thing yon ever 'card of. ’E was stoppiii’ 
out of the train ’ere, at our stal ion— seems ho was 
cornin' to stay with some jwoplc i\)und Tiboat us” — the 
waiter is plainly of the opinion that th(^ whole neigh- 
bourhood, aristocratic and otherwise, to say nothing of 
llio town, belongs to the proprietors *of the ‘‘ Eoyul 
Hotel” — as it is most inappropriately calloW. ‘‘ 1 forgot 
the name just now, but” — catching his lips in hisISngers 
and pulling them out, as if by their help, to bring his 
brain to a happy state of remembrance. 

Peter’s hands clench involuntarily, but his face re- 
mains set, unreadable. 

“Major Lovell, perhaps,” says ho. As ho mak< s this 

H estion for the waiter’s future guidance, a sense of.^. 
ling fills him. 

“ I dessay, sir, very likely. The Major, one way or 
another, is always 'aving guests, keeps a open ’ouse, ’o 
does.” . • 

“ How did it happen ?” 

“ Well, sir, as 'e stopped* out o’ the train, there was a 
luggage barrow coming»along, and — there had been rain 
off and on, sir, as you nmyvomeraber, and it appears 
the platform was greasy, and the barrow was ^oavily 
loaded and ran a^inst ’im, ind tripped 'im up, and ’o 
fell with bis forehead •crash aminst a trunk that was 
iron bouud^at thp edges, and^ Law, sir, ain't it easy to 
kill some folk, ifhd damii "ard to kill the others ? — bog- 
gii^ your parding, sir, I’m sure.” 

wsrtter*had a mifther-in-Iaw. • 

• *^Tou mean to say 

*‘That was all, sir. They picked Im up and brought 
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'im 'oro, and Doctor Durrant ’o says as 'ow there isn’t a 
chance for ’ijCx-«“Woa’4i live till morning, ho ssivs/ Seems 

he was delicate, ’ad bin abroad, and but i beg pard- 

ing, sir, o’ course you know all that, being a friend o* 
his.” ^ 

Peter is silent. To let that word “friend” go by 
without omitradiction, is almost more than ho can boiir. 
But the ^'ild ! The mother of his child must bo pro- 
tected. 

“ Is ho sensible?” asks ho presently. 

“Nowand again, sir,^but not for the past hour, I’m 
told. *B was sensible in the afternoon, and sent a tele- 
gram, 1 m told, to some people ’o know.” Hero tho 
waiter pauses, and casts an inquisitive glance at tho tall, 
immovable gentleman, whose eyes are always so per- 
sistently bent upon the soiled tarpaulin at his feet. 

“ Yes, I saw it.” 

It is the ncaVest approach to a lie that Peter had over 
told in his Ifb, or at all events since manhood forced the 
moaiflhg of honour, and right, and wrong u})on him. 
“ I think I shall go up now,” says he, after a moment’s 
painful thought. 

“ Yessir ” 

The waiter prepares to lead tho way, but Peter mo- 
tions him to one side. 

“I can go alone,” says ho, coldly, be knows ho is 
dreading wnat the waiter might see, if ho opened the 
door of tho sick dhambor for him. He puts the man to 
one side with an air of authority, and goes slowly up 
tho ^Uairs. 

“Yessir, right ’and, sir, first door,” says the waiter, 
loquacious to tho last. 
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CHAPTEE LXIX. 

** Pain smote lior sudden in the brows arid side*,^. 

Strained her lids o|)Ciii, and made burn her 
For the pure sharpness of* her iniserio;;. 

She had no heart’s pain, but more body's rack. 

But at the last her beaten blood drew back 
Slowly upon her face, and stunned brows 
Suddenly prown aware and piteous, , 

Gathered themselves.’* 

Tub room very dim, only ono'«mall''lamp burning; 
at tho far end of it. Thin eastfl a dull Bhadow on tho 
din^y bed v^hcro liefl the (lying man. Within tho grate 
a ftlckly fire is flickering — agoing out fcfl* want of ten- 
dance, as though they had forgotttm to^polce it, or 
tJiought it noodless to keep it up — and all Ihroiigti tho 
room the nauseous odours of restoratives and other 
medicines are floating, * 

GavoHion, with ono hurried glanco at tho bod, takes 
ill all the details, then turns determinedly away, lie 
knows that Cecilia is kneeling beside it, tho hand of tho 
unconscious man clasped in both her own, and w'th her 
face pn)8Sod against it. There is unutterable misery ia’ 
tho attitude, a silent agony of despsTir, and ho marks 
that too and remembers it — for ever! The Blender, 
dainty figure, crouching in its silken draperies,^ ancl 
costly furs — so intolerably out of kt^piUg with their 
hideous surroundings — the small, proud head so prone, 
tho utter abandon of th^ Whole picture, burns itself into 
his memory, and stays witii him always. 

Atetho end’ of tho room, near the dim Jamp, an old 
man — a very old man — the* doctor evidently — and a 
woman are conversing in low tones. Gavoston goes 
straight to^thom, and the doctor looking up, makes a 
gesture of corunw&eratian. * 

“ I regret, sir,” says he, in the quavering tones of old 
age, but witll much i^ndliness, that I have no gO(xi' 
jftev^s to give you !*' 

« Is there no hope P’ Gaveeton’s voice being necos* 
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sai’ily lowered, the hars^hnoBA and want of flympaihy in 
it Ib tinheardi: by the two lifitenegrs, 

“None, sir. iione. Ifyouwould like to telegraph ** 

To telegraph T" 

“ For another doctor ; but I may as well toll you hon- 
cfttly that it would hp of no'^ise. An hour or two — 
perhapH , minutes must bring the fatal close to this sad 
tnigcdy.”*'^*" 

“1 shall not telegraph,’* says Gaveston — his voice is 
still so low as to be incaningless to the listeners, and the 
laiaorljght is too uncertain to lot the old Doctor’s eyes 
road the expression on '5ii8 face. The nurse has with- 
■ drawn a httlc distance. 

“This lady,” says Gaveston presently, indicating the 

motionless kneeling, figure by the bedside — “she ” 

ho stops short, “ could wo be left alone for a little while ?” 

“ Certainly, sir,” sa 3 ’s the old man oourtor>usl 3 '. lie 
bows. “Those' familv' afflictions are very terrihlo,” he 
goes on softly in all good faith, and Gaveston does not 
nndocoivo him. Evoiyono will know to-morrow, of 

course, but in the meantime “And it is the more 

grievous her?), in that nothing <*an be done. There i.s only 
one thing to be done, sir, and that is to throw one’s grief 
upon our God I” Gaveston could have laughed aloud, 
“i shall take care you arc not interrupted until you 
want me, or until !” — solcmnlj' — “ the end.” 

lie mumbles Bomething to the nurse, who very thank- 
fully follows him ^ollt of the room and downstairs, with 
a view to getting a cup of ten, and having a gossip with 
the landladv, who is a cousin of hers. In Burnley, as 
in all' small places, everybody is first or thirij’^-first 
cousin to everybody else. 

A small room opening off the ch amber of death, 
Gaveston goes elowdy intp it, tne darkness — the loneli- 
ness being a, source of strange comfort to' Kim. Always 
Iho picthro of the slight figure lying crushed against the 
side of the bed is before him, ai\ci boro in tho "darkness, 
with nothing to conic between him and his mental 
vision of it, it stands out boldly, and'ean lib viewed by 
him as plainly as though he were in its bodily presence. 

He had beard witli a savage i^atisfactiou that Stairs 
was dying, the trailer who fiaa partaken of his hespi- 
tality, and then betrayed him — ^who, under she? tor of 
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his roof, had stolen from him his most ch^^rished posscs- 
sion, leaving his honso desolato unto Him from hence- 
forth. All Stairs' qualms of conscience, all his strivings 
after honour, aro,*-of course, unknown to him, and on^ 
the perfidy stands out clear and distinct. 

Of what is she thinking now, hh asks hiras^,‘in this 
dark room — a room so cold, that but foi» hie burning 
thoughts, he would have felt frozen. . Jfer perfidy had 
boon no whit less than his. The woman who, calling 
herself his wife, had deliberately day by day deceived 
him with false words and smiles — her heart all the time 
throbbing for another. Of what is sh?) thinking now? 

3|e 4c 4c De ♦ He 

<lod alone could give an answer Ip thaW^uestion. Ce- 
cilia herself, kneeling, heart-broken — witli her lips 
pressed to the nerveless hand beneath thorn, could not. 
She hardly knows how it is witli her. A numbness of 
spirit, a deadly quiet has followed on her passionate 
expectancy. Her senses seem dulled, her heart a V4nd. 

rrosentJy she stirs, and raising her eyes, looks long 
with trembling eagerness in the still face •’before her. 
How calm, how still. Already the earthly look has loft 
it, and the sweet strange sternness of death is lying on 
lip and brow. 

‘‘Phil!’’ Avhispcrs she sofllv, as one might to a Meop- 
ing child that has slept so long that one fears it will 
never wake again. “Phil!” — Slowly siic creeps to her 
foci, and bends down over him, and slowly too, with in- 
describable tenderness — draws her hand across his foro- 
iiead, and through the dark masses of his beautiful hair. 
* “Phil!” breathes she again for the third time — it is 
an apnea! so anguished — so fraught with an intense and 
overwhelming desire to^r^g him back again, if only 
for a moment-^to see him eye to eye, to hoar^him, if pos- 
sible — let him know she ha<J come at his call — so full 
it is of all these wild and desperate longings, that though 
the voice is but a whisper, it seems to roach Him, to 
touch the hetirt now nearly cold, that has boat fur her, 
and her only, all flis life. 

Whether tho^voice roaUy reached his dying senses, or 
whether in the throes df death a last wave fiung him 
onte* again for a moment upon the strand of life, no one 
can say — ^but at this moment ho stirs a little^ and opens, 
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his oyos full jupou hor. In that supromo monjent ho 
80CB and knows ‘her ; a feint — a mere shadow of a smile 
swoops across his lips — heavy sigh breaks from them ; 
and then the slight flicker of recognition in them dies 
away, and the oyos, still open, stare — with the awful 
stard '^f death, not at her, but through her, into the 
immoasurai^ beyond. 

“ The colour of fair rod, 

Was gone out of bis face, and his blood’s beat 
♦ Fell, and stark death made sharp his upward feet 
And pointed hands; and without moan ho died.” 

Q 

lie iti' dead indeed. But Cecilia will not bolievo it. 
Her Imnd is Htill upon hiB bead, and still the heat is in 
him — but presently— presently those awful eyes, immu- 
table, calm, dreadful, appeal* to her, and with a wild, 
strangled cry,., she draws back her hand slowly, and 
slowly too, raises it to her own. 

Tlu\ low despairing cry reaches Gaveston in his dark 
room, and brings him to the one outside, whore the dim 
flicker of the now fading lamp seems only to make dark- 
ness visible. Through the gloom he can see Cecilia, hor 
hand crushed against her forehead, her body thrown 
back. Her eyes are wild. As, he approaches her, she 
^ turns. 

“ He is dead !” says she, and then again — Dead !” — 
as if surprised atelho word — as if not believing. Gaves- 
ton, benuing over the bod, looks at tho dead man lying 
there, and then back again at her. The awful misery 
in her eyes touches him through all tho hard coverings 
that grief and rage and scor^i have laid upon his heart. 

“ Mon,’’ says Euskin, “are fpr ever vulgar precisely in 
proportion as they are incapable of sympathy.'* 

Sj'fnpathy wakes in P<fl;er s breast — but it is tho bare, 
far-o 8 f syntiiathy he wmild have felt for any* other 
human suflering thing, and does not appeal to him as 
being a sentiment felt by him specialljr for her. 

‘^It 'is all over/’ says« he, gently— it is an icy gcMlo- 
noss, however. “ You had hotter conie home.” 

“llome?” She looks him as if notjunderstanding. 

“To Gaveston Park, then,” sfys he coldly. 

She makes a movement as if to go back to her dead, 
and ho moves aside as if to edve her nerfect flicilitv for 
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the Btep. This Btops her, sho looks at Jhifi, and t&on at 
tko palo faeo on tho pillow, and ihcro her sad gaze 
remainvS. 

“1 shall SCO to all necessary arrangomonts/* says 
Gavoston, interpreting hor clanco rightly. His tone is 
stiff and hard, but Gavoston^s word is a wor(i*nrt)t to bo 
doubted at any time or under any cireumAances. “ To-*' 
morrow — 1 nhaU see — I shall give orders* lu the mean- 
time you will do no good by staying hero.’* 

“ But to leave him — alone T * • ^ • 

She is trembling, shivering. * She g(je8 back hurriedly 
to tile miserable bod, where tho dead man is lying with 
fixed, faded eyes staring always before him. 

“Your son is alone tool” says.Gavei^ton, in a loud, 
strange tone. “That man is dead — your son is alive I 
You sacrificed him when the man was living, will you’* 
— violently— “sacrifice him still, even wl»en tho man is 
dead?” 

But Cocilia can see nothing but tho beloved face, tho 
hand lying upon tho quilt, as when last she held it — tho 
silent, sightless eyes. Sho falls again upofi her knees, 
and again her head sinks upon the band that already is 
growing cold and stiff. 

“ Oh I my God !” says Gavoston, 

Tho cry bursts from him, and something in it pierces, 
to hor soul. It has reached her, though, when all his 
other entreaties have failed. Trembling still, she rises to 
hor feet, lays tho dead hand carefhlly against the dead 
side, and with one last bug look, bids her loved ^oad, 
farewell for ever. * . 

“ I will go home,” says sb^. 

i|c ^ i|( 

The storm is still raging on their homeward drive. 
The heavens are alight with "constant ifasltes, and tho 
horses,* startled and unnerved, swerve violently now and 
then fi*om one side of the road to the other. In between 
are crashing showers of rain, and an Egyptian dark- 
ness— ^ ' • 

** And now the heaven is dark, and bright, and loud, 

Witp wind) and 8tar|^ drift, «and moon and cloud,’* 

aifid^then again the darkness, and the violent raini aud 
lightning t 
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GoVoston’fl l^oul is fall of bitjcrness. All bad* things 
come back to him, making this black hour still blacker, 
and rendering him a prey to misery. Little things — ab- 
surd, inBignifieant at birth — ^now seem to grow to a huge 
height, and kill all softer memories behind ! That day, 
for in^Ctscice, that Mrs. Chance told him that she — 
(Cecilia is still “she’" to him — our best-beloved, as well 
as our best-hated, are always very personal pronouns to 
us) — thought him ugly, comes back to him now, stand- 
ing out clearly from quite a mass of much more im- 
portant matter, yith a singular distinctness. He had 
thought ^nothing of it then — he had, indeed, laughed at 
it as one of Cecilia's funny ways, but now 

Crasli goes a»clap <iif thunder, breaking off his thoughts 
for a moment. A moment only. Now they roll on 
again, swiftly as ever. What is it that Shakespeare 
says about Avsomcn? “Soft, mild, pitiful and flexible.’* 
Ay ! she had been soft and mild enough, and flexible too, 

but pitiful No. There is no pity in her — for him, 

at least, or for her child, or 

A sharp 'sound of weeping — a violent, terrible out- 
Imrst of grief comes to him from the opposite side of the 
carriage. It is as short as sharp. It was as the cry of 
a bird shot on the wing, and ceases as suddenly. Caves- 
ton listens to it, waiting for a repetition of it — but no 
repetition comes. Having listened long enough to assure 
himself that thoi’o is no more to hear, ho loans back 
again in his corner, with his back to the horses (ho eoulfl 
not Jiavo sat next her), his thoughts having gained a 
keener edge from that strange outburst. What did it 
moan, that paroxysm of ^nef? What could it mean 
blit confirmation strong of alb^hat has gone before? 

“No hinge, nor loop, 

To h^ng a doubt on.’* 

And now they are at the Parik gates, and now pulling 

up before the ball-door.' 

(tavoston leans forward 

“Try to collect yourself,” saj/s ho* Ho teJIs himself 
alwaj's that their little son*s interests are before him^ not 
hors, or his. 

“ Oh ! dear Heaven f says she. It is mere whisper^ 
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but fuJl of all the weariness of this woaj^ world/ Sbo 
rises, pulling her furs round her face as^irto protect her 
from the vulgar gaze. 

“ You had bettor go to your room at once,” says ho, as 
ho helps her to alight. Even in his scorn of her, hc.con- 
Bidorsner comfort. ‘ ^ 

She moves past him, up the stairs, and^nto tho corri-^ 
dur. Beyond nor a light is streaming through the door- 
way, It is Nell’s room, and as her fight footfalls roach 
it, Nell’s voice cries eagerly : 

“ Cissy — is that you, Cissy ?** 

Bat Cecilia, dead at heart, goes on’ rofusinpj to hoar 
her, though Ilcuven alone knows what hours or anguish 
had gone by to make up tho sum of ^bat fwghtenod, eager 
cry. 

“ Cissy — Cissy!” 

Again the poor child, chained to her bed, calls aloud — 
now bitterly — hearing the steps go by, and Cecilia, paus- 
ing, listens — and as tiic misery of it becomes clear io her, 
through all her own misery, she turns back. 

You have conic, darling,” says Nell, holding out 
little, fragile arms to her. “Como hero, Cissy! Como 
here to me. You will kiss mo nowT 

Cecilia leans over her, but to kiss her brings her somo- 
how to her knees, and this attitude reminds her t.uolly, 
of that last sad scene. 

“ He is dead I” says she. 

Dead I Oh 1 poor, poor Phil I” 

Not a word of admonition, or censure, or pity for 
herself I Only pity — pity pure and heartfek, and uiost 
divine, for Phil. Cecilia, vjhose heart is feeling like a 
Htone, creeps into the liitjc sister’s arms, and cries, aiul 
cries, as she has never ?ried before, and so her wounds 
find ease. And soon, sweet? words persuade libr, to 
^undifjHS hero, and steal in bepide me,’* and* with Nell’s 
tender arms around her, she sleeps at lust. 
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CHAPTEE LX. 

In manj'a tiaad Doom dwelleth, nor slcepotli day nor nigbt.” 

Time, after this, for many weeks went but indiflbrcntly 
for the people at the Park. Gavoston rode, drove, sat on 
the Bench, and in hib eeatin church on Sundays as usunl, 
but with a face clmnged almost beyond recognition. It 
fieemod as if everything was outside and beyond him, 
far away, as it wore, and as thongli he had no real con- 
nection with them. 'To his wife ho was courtesy itself 
but ho never spoke to her unless compelled to do so, and 
he purposely avoided her society. lie told Jiirnsclf she 
had ceased to bo anything to him, that ho no longer folt 
either love or hatred for her, and day by day this feeling 

E w. * Sho could live in his house, and sit at tho head of 
table, but that was all. A great gulf yawned and 
separated her from him. 

For all this Cocilia, at first, was sincerely grateful. 
To bo forgotten, to be ignored by the man she had so 
wronged was what she most desired. To dwell upon 
.her grief— to give herself up to it was all tho comfort 
left to her. Again and ever again that scene by tho 
dying man’s bed came back to her, and again she knelt 
and pressed her cold lips upon tho hand that was even 
colder. One trouble sno had — a trouble bo many know 
— and that w^as the difficulty of recalling tho face of 
her dead. Hour after hour she would sit trying to 
think of Philip as he had boeh in life— as ho had been 
in death — but always tho, fiwje escaped her. It would 
not come book, and tormented hy the longing to see himi 
— 6ven with her inward sight — ^she would pace her room 
backwards and forwards, with straining eyes, and hands 
tightly clasped. 

But after a while this fever died hway/and one day 
all at once sho saw him quite clearly as he had been 
when living, and soothed by tKia consummation of her 
desire, she grew gradually ocumer, and when many weojka 
had flown, the pain grow easier to bear. And it was 
then, perhaps, that, having been loved and tended with 
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such jealous care and affection all her matried dajis, she 
began to feol the loss df the great love,4httt once had 
hedged her round. 

She faded as the days went by, growing paler and ^ 
more silent, and presently a sort of indifference took* 
her, aiul she forgot her bcaulj^ c-fen — and to eJijji.ho' her- 
self in those pretty garineuts that used tc^bc her delight 
in earlier, lighter days. 

And this vexed Ciaveston, though he would not con- 
fess it, for what was she to him fto\y ? Mere 

• • . 

• “ Dust and ashes once found fair to see." 

Sometimes he told himsolf that if she luuf oorne to 
him then, when the man was de^d, at^d flung herself 
upon his compassion, and told him all, he might havo 
forgiven her. Jhit he misjudged himself there. Ho 
would not* liave forgiven — he Avonld li^vo thrust her 
back, repulsing hci’, loathing the confidence — yet ho had 
persuaded himself that she should have’ spoltpn I It 
was her part Her silence hardened him, rendering 
him the more suspicious. Why did she noUspeak ? Was 
it fear provciitod her? 

And this wont on for many days; the artificial ex- 
istence they were leading, telling upon them moro 
morally perhaps than physically. “iJut as days 
change, men change too,” and presently there fell that* 
into their lives that roused them t(\a further sense of 
being; though it laid one of them very low, even at 
death’s door. 

But before thal came, Gaveston had ftnnid cT)mfort 
of a sort. The child waa^always there -vVith his pretty 
prattle and his happy ways, and the child was not to bo 
repulsed, or set aside *or^ ignored in any way. There 
, wasjeomfort in the small glad creature ; and during the 
morning ride across the fr\|e, open comihon, with the 
boy beside him on his pony and tlio wild sea breezo 
tearing across their fates, and mingling with the nierry 
laughter of the ^liild, the doeii'e of life came back to 
Gaveston — the %ve for the child falling like dew upon 
his crue^ied and wouni^ed heiaft. 

.But for the child's mother there was no softening, no 
forgiveness — only, a continuing and increasing wrath. 

He put hpr deliberately froif him, refusing to let bm- ' 
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Bolf dwell upol her. He gave her no place indeed in 
his thoughts, ind if by chance he was compelled to 
think of nor, as when ho wondered at her new lack of 
daintiness in her frocks, or her obstinacy in refusing to 
'say one word to him of her dead lover, ho hurried over 
the thought as one does over matters hateful. 

, ♦ ^ * ♦ * * * ' 
And now the world is uplifting itself once more, cast- 
ing off its late sad trammels. There is an odour of 
newly, -turned earth ip the air, and the sweet winds crisp 
and strong are cafn^ng n(fws of a fresh birth to every- 
thing. Little titterings come from beneath the 
branches, h,nd louder twitterings still from the ivy that 
covers half the ijides of the house, and the streams are 
running mcnnly down'bclow, and that one must he nfool, 
who does not know that “spring has come up our way/' 
Hero in the w^ods the little hands — ^those sniall, sweet, 
tiny, childish hands that help the All-Molhcr — arc busy 
at worl^, digging and delving hero, and picking and 
pushing* there, until at last even her tinier jmpils uplift 
their heads ajid stare out vaguely upon a fresh world. 
The baby fronds of the ferns, the delicate green blades 
of ^ass, the bursting buds upon the trees, all cry aloud 
to-day that spring — that spring has come. 

Touches of the dead king winter arc lying all around ; 
hht no one thinks of him now, or dreads him. The 
clear skies, the hfippy rushing winds speak only of 
hopes to come, and even whore his foot trod heaviest, 
flowers are now awakening to the glad light of their 
god — ^the suii. 

“Primroses now nwnke 
*Neatli the ruin of the withered brake 
^ From nursing sUadiR; 

Thq crumpled carpet of tlio dry leaves brown 
Avails not to keep down 
The hyacintli blades. 

The ha/el hatli pu| forth his tassels rofled, 

The willow’s flossy tuft * • 

Hath slipped him free, 

The rose amid her ransacks^ orange hips 
Braggeth the tender tips 
Of bowers to be.*' 
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Thp flpriug is here indeed, and somothiife more. • Some- 
thing borrimo, a battle* between life a!ld 4 death. At hrst 
no one took any hood of it. There was just a littlo 
cloud lying far awky down there upon the hori2;on-*-but 
by degrees that little cloud strengtlienod and grow untif 
now the whole Heaven is obscurod by it. And ^.ho Yxamo 
of the cloud is Fever — Typhoid Fever I ^ « 

(Tavestou at once volunteered as a recruit in the small 
army of workers that arose to quell this scourge; and 
Cecilia of all people was the fiivt to come forward and 
offer to help the nurses an(k other tonevolcnt women, 
wlm were bent on dragging the Jow^r elasHes — the piti- 
ful ones of the earth — out of the tangs of deafiJi. (htv* 
oaton had broken through the silence that novv filways 
separated thorn, in aii attempt ht reTnonstranco with 
her about this ; but she put him aside with a little ges- 
ture and <1 glance that dwelt in his ii^emory for long 
afterwards. Ho had returned that glauco with interest. 
It was made up entirely of reproach — and when throe 
days later ho himself gave in, and lay tossing on his bed 
(attacked by the fell disease that was destroying hun- 
dreds in their iriidst), that glance of hers still dwelt with 
him, and in his ravings took quite a prominent ])art. 

For days and dajs ho lay there lighting for his life; 
the doctor growing graver at every visit, and Cecilia, 
Avho would Jet no nurse divide her duties wuh heV; 
looking paler daily and daily more lijopelesa. 


CHAEffER LX I. 

“ Disoftsed nafliro oftentimes breaks forth 
• In .strange orupfioilB.'^ 

• 

Mrs. CuTFORTn-Bos.s, half-an-hour after the news of 
Peter’s illness had boew disseminated through the neigh- 
bourhood, jp standing on the ^alUdoor steps of the Park. 
The managiag* maiva has once more seized hold of 
Maria. From the first she had not shrunk from the 
fever oj* its Consequences, ahd had indeed been one of 
Kr. Bland’s most useful helpers. She know no fear, and 
the fever never touched her. 
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said krs. Wilding, chuckling malioioaiejyt 
“ avoided her, lito 'everything else.*'' • 

Meeting the doctor on the steps now, she informed 
him she had come to nurse Peter GaVoston, as she felt 
sure that that silly young woman, hiw wife, would bo 
equal to i^^jthing hut hysterics, at a juncture like this. 

• But Dr. IBaild, who had begun to form quite a high 
idea of Cecilia since the beginning of the fever in the 
country round, and who had noticed the quick and iii- 
toHigept way in whiph’she had grasped his meaning 
occasionally, and Km deftness of the pretty, idlo-looking 
fir]gers, and above ftll, the sympathy she had shown for 
even the ^^orst and ugliest cases — made a stand. 

Ko; Mrs. (iaveston was quite equal to the strain. 
Mrs, Cutforth-Boss herself must have noticed how ad- 
mirably she had behaved all through this terrible time 
— especially in tjic case of those poor Browns.* 

<‘But this is different r* said the lady. “Her hus- 
band, yqu know — she will infallibly lose her grip with 
him to rmrso, and then J shall come in.’^ 

'^The greater the blow, the greater the slrcngth 
sometimes,” said Dr. Bland. “And, at all events, she 
wouldn't lioar of it for a moment. She has even de- 
clined the offices of a nurse, and when 1 remonstrated 
Avilh her about it, she said she would liavc one as a help 
If I in.sisted on it, hut that she Avoiild bo the heati. 
That young lady ,has been .‘spoiled l)y good fortune, 
ma’am,” said the doctor, taking a pinch of snutf. JIo 
said snuff was better than a pipe — though ho smoked 
IVoely— and that it kept sicknesses fiWi getting into 
liim. “ Jf slie had been brought up in a hard school, 
she would have been a shining light by now.” 

Poor Cecilia I Her school, thbugh sot in silks and 
laces, Imd been loo hai*d for^)nc poor humau’thing. 

Maria, hou;^A’er, was not to bo entirely baffled. *8110 
made up lier mind there ancl then, that if she could not* 
bjtvo Peter, she would at all events take homo that 
spoiled boy of Cecilia’s and save higi. She went in 
tneroforo in spite of the doctor, and tow. Cecilia, and 
made her proposition about Geoff|ey, and fJecilia gladly 
accepted the offer, being thankful to get tliechilSl out or 
the way of infection. *• 

So Mrs. Cutforth-Boss Carried him off in triumnh. and 
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only^ust in time, as Mrs, Wilding droveAip on the samo 
errand, even before Maria went aw&y^ victorious with 
her prize. It must bo confessed that Mrs. Wilding 
heaved a sigh of relief whon she saw her go, 

“Fast,” somo people in Bigley-on-Soa called MnT 
Wilding, and sonio of the others “vulgar."^ But the 
floundnesH of her heart was proved tliQii. In fear aj;td 
Irombliug— considering that who had a little, tiny, most 
beloved son at homo — she had still driven forth to take 
away a neighbour’s child, and* bring it iido her own 
house, with a view to savhig his iifel — a chiltl that 
would perhaps bring infection withHiim, coming from a 
fever-stricken household. • 

The sigh with which she saw Afaria depart with 
Gooffrey was most genuine, and^sho said “Thank God” 
under her breath, with perhaps a more prayerful feeling 
than she 'had over known in her life pefore. Still she 
would have taken Gc^offrey homo. 

Moantimo, Mrs, Cut forth- Boss has driven off in tri- 
umph, with her prey. Here, now, is a cleaF case for 
management I 

)9( 9|c jfc l|c If; 

Before leaving the subject entirely, however, it may 
bo as well — and indeed it is only fair to add — merely 
as a tribute to Geoffrey’s mental strength — <hat long 
before his return to the parental roof /le had most oflbuk- 
ually managed Maria I That woi\derful woman, who 
had ridden rough-shod over most of her acquain lances 
all her life, at last was reduced to abject slavery by one 
small boy. 

When she tried to BO*ld him, ho cared nothing for 
h .r homilies, only laughed and clutched her rouna the 
neck, and kissed her.* The cKild wms hungry for kisses 
in those days, being dchidd the ones that had •been his 
right from his birth. And when she told him that little 
boys should bo scon and ndt hoard, he laughed too, and 
throw his toys at h<Jr. By degrees he thoroughly de- 
moralised* her, ^nd there came at last one awful day 
when the butter found her running races with him in 
the garden I ^ 

^ Over this, however, a veil should be drawn. It is, 
•nevertheless, a legion in the Boss family, that once a 
butler of f theirs was disoov|red on the verge of apos 
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C lexy. ^ It was \Mr. Cutforth-Boss who discorered Iiijtn, 
uL Maria iiidiyjiauily ropudiatos* tho idea that she had 
anything to do with it — and, at all events, the butler, 
who recovered, did not betray her. Bilt she was always 
afraid to dismiss him, so he is there still. 

It was dreadful, the lengths to which Geoffrey used 
to^go — evbli to the invading of Mr. Cutforth-Boss’s 
sanctuary, and the examining of all tho awful things 
therein. 

It was a lovely place, he said, and so funny. With 
the quKjcroat little .thfngs in bottles, and crawley-craw- 
lics ail over it. Mr. Outforth-Boss afterwards, poor 
man, said l>e was afraid Geoffrey had eaten a good many 
of thoiu, because only tho wings could bo found. But 
Maria cared for hone of these things. She drew great 
stores of culture from tho child, and learned from him 
many things that life up to this had failed to teach her. 
And from that vfeit forward, to the end of their friend- 
ship, which endured to the close of her life, Maria bowed 
herself before Cecilia’s son. 

★ ♦ S|S ♦ 5|C ♦ ♦ 

And all this time Gavcslon lay prostrate, whilst above 
him life and death fought for the n^astery. 

There had come a time when all Hoemed over, and 
when Cecilia who for twenty days had tended him day 
apd night (taking but a little rest now and then) had 
fallen upon her knees beside his bed, and prayed herself 
into unconsciousness* — then waked to pray again. lie 
had lived through that time, had waked for a mo- 
ment oi; two, and had seen and known* his wife. She 
was bonding over him at thq.^ moment, and bis eyes 
slowly oi)ening, had fixed IhemBclves on hers. There 
was instant recognition in them,'g.iid a^^eird, terrible, 
sudden recollection of all that had gone before. It was 
us the recollection of a drowning man before lie goes 
under for ever. Gaveston had looked straight into his 
wife’s eyes, and two words had passed his lips. 

“ Too late !” he said. - 

Tho doctors decided that to had given himself up, and 
augured ill from it — but Cecilia knew, and the knowl- 
edge burned into her soul I ' He hW meant to toll her 
that his dying came “too late/* that if he had died' a ^ 
year or two ago, Stairs o^uld have hmourcU^if sought 
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and •married her. As bo sank back ii/to ancoascious> 
no 80 , she moved away’hei* face as whito^as ashes. 

Even vrith the shadow of death lying on him, ho ro- 
memborod I She had embittered his life, she was now 
embittering his death! 

After that ho rallied a little, Oaueing a sligbi hope to 
arise — a vague one, and one they hardly dare to d\\i#ll 
upon — and now to-day the crisis is expected, and the 
doctors, hanging round his bed, or going backwards on 
tiptoe, to consult one with tho'otjicr in the anti?-rooin 
— now hero, now there — make a sort^l* kaleidoseopo to 
Cecilia, who, on her knees, is walchtng the pale, emaci- 
ated face upon the pillow in its strange sleo])\)f exhaus- 
tion, that may moan life — or may moay death. 

Downstairs, Nell, lying on her couch, is waiting — 
waiting! Dear Lord! how hard it is to wait, when tlio 
limbs aredifolcss, and only the heart an (J head can move. 
Oh! to be with Cecilia now! to help her, to guard her, 
to wait with her! She, ])oor child, fretting on^hor sofa, 
feels as though she is going mad in her anxiety to go up 
there into the silent room — and know. , 

When he wakes — if ever ho w\akcs again — will ho 
know her — poor, poor Cissy — and forgive her? Surely 
her devotion during his illness should count for some- 
thing. And that past madness — has she not f«ntforcd 
for it? How sad sno must be now, how friglitened. 

Siiddonl}^ a spasm contracts her, face. She — she is 
frightened too, but there is no one to help her cither. 
Oh! doar--dear Heaven ! send some relief — oven a ser- 
vant! Oh! if only she could rise and ring the bell — if 
she could only hobble so jmr, ... 

Heaven sends her spmo relief. The door is opened 
quietly — in the way tftat j^coplo ojsm doors when sick- ^ 
ness is in tbc house, eveti though the chamber of death » 
bo three flights away, and the door that! is opened in , 
the basement story, and Wortley comes in. ; 

II© bad come over to bear the latest nows — to be of 
some use V) the .stricken household if possible, but Nell 
seeing him, feefe all at once that speccli is -beyond her, 
and after a hurried gifceting he goes over to the window 
Ip .wait* there for the end. The poor child's painful 
•anxiety is too pitifUl to watch. 

Ticki tick, goes the clock Ion the mantelpiece in a * 
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dreadful monotbno. It gets on WortleVs nerves at last, 
and inakcB bimtlolavo iKo window. lie is, indeed, half 
way across tbo room, when flying footsteps down the 
stairs outside can be distinctly hoard. * 

* 11c is dead I” says Nell. 

Her voice sounds dull*. She lias raised herself on her 
eP'ow, and is baking at Wortley with livid lips, but 
eyes that are brilliant with fear and pain. 

“ No. No,” says he. 

Tho^ steps are nearer now. < 

“ Oil, God 1 be kind' to her I” cries Nell, softly praying. 

-And now the door is open, and Cecilia stands upon its 
threshold. < She throws up her amis, 

“lie will live— he will live!” cries she, with a little 
burst of delirious laugutcr. 

“Thank God!” 

The words are on Wortley’s lips, but he never utters 
them. He has turned his glance instinctively on Nell, 
and there — there! 

Groiit Heaven, she is sUinding—sho is tottering for- 
ward — her hands outheld to Cecilia ! 

Wortley rushes to her, and in another moment she 
lies fainting within his arms. 

But she Imi. stood ! She had make a step forward I 
To Cecilia, overwrought, this miracle proves too much. 
She bursts out crying. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

r 

•* Lying asleep between Ih^e stnikcs of night, 

I sflfvv my lovo lean over my sad bed." 

Th« battle of Peter between Life and Death is over. 
Life has won. And all because of his wife’f devotion, 
attention and care, says old Dr, Bland, whenever ho 
goes on his daily roifhda through ^^e neighbourhood. 

“Why, my dear air, w6’re getting otf fambusly— 
famously,” says he, as be now seats himself beside hls^ 
^patient’s bed. “No morfd fears now. Yo^ can defy 
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How’ 8 tho pubo, eh?— ^uilo strong, I de- 
clare. No use bothering ypu about it ♦gtiin. *Pon my 
word, I think it’s your wife wants looking after now, 
gone to skin and bone, I say, and all through her dovo^- 
tion to you. You’ll have to hurry up, my friend, if only 
to look after her. One good tuAi deserves another, you 
know!” • 

The little doctor ambles over to tho window to pull a 
blind a little to one side, that is letting in the glittering 
spring Biinshine too freely on ’hi^ patiemt’s iace; but 
Cocilia has forestalled him. * • . 

See now what an admirable niirfic,” cries tlio doctor 
gaily. ‘‘ liven that little thing did not escape ht^r. Como 
here, Ntrs. (iiivcston, and let me toll y^ur husband who 
it was rescued liini from the jaws of death.” 

*‘Yoa!” sayn Cecilia faintly, and in a troubled tone, 
that all tiro liglilnesH she trios to thro^ into it cannot 
well disguise. 

W ho — I ? Tut — tut — 1 ut says tho doctor, ^prol riid- 
ing his lower lip, as he always does whcti pn)tcKting. 
‘‘ I toll you what, (Tavoston, the doctor has always Jess 
to do with a recovery than the nurse ; for the doctor 
can only give orders, and if tho nurse doesn’t carry 
them out, why, where is the patient then ? 1 toll you it 
all lies in the hands of the nurse,” and with a liiCe wave 
of his hand to Cecilia, who has slunk back amongst thV 
curtains and whoso face cannot now J)o seen, “you must 
lot me congratulate you upon yours.” 

“ 1 thought there — was — nurse — from ” 

Tho voice is low and husky, and weak fi;om th<5 bod, 

“ From Guy’s? Ho the;;#© was, but your wife just put 
her aside. She took tl^e load, and Mrs. Thompson told 
me only yesterday lliat^she 'wished she had served under 
'Mrs. Gavest<?n in her eafiiftr days, and slic wou?d have 
learifed more than .she knows now. I daresay,” says the 
doctor, laughing, “ she was romancing a bit, but honestly, 
Gaveston, you owe your life, after "Heaven, to your 
wife!" . , . 

As he says this be rises, and giving a few fresh in. 
atructions for the nigb|; to Cecilia, goes his way to carry 
comfort,* or hope, or despair lo other houses. 

•*Whon he has gone, silence Mis upon tho sick room. 
Cecilia, stiil. standinsr half hidaen by the bed'CtUtama. 
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waits patiently for the moment that will tell her Peter 
has fallen asleep. When quite fifteen minutes have gone 
by filled with the restless turuings, ^ind the querulous 
twistings, that belong to the wearied sick, and now the 
quietness tells her he is again sloejiing, she emerges from 
her hidi»g-placi‘, and,* sinking K)l‘tly, slowly on her 
kiiOcs by the Ijvjdsido, lays her tired head upon the pih 
low cdoso to that of the man who has cast her from him, 

, as unworthy. 

Fo» a long time she' kneels hero; first with her 03%! 
upon the Mient lace, and then — then thoughts crowd 
round her, and at last her prott}*^ head drops, her lids 
grow hoaVv, and . 

Why did j^ou do it ?” 

The words come to her through a veil, the veil of 
long wanted sleep, but presently she sits up and ihrii^ts 
the veil aside, aud looks eagerly into the eyes of the 
man lying ujion the pillow. 

“ T)o lyhat?” 

“Bring me back to life.’* 

Cecilia makes no replj\ A wave of bitterness passes 
over her. She lays her head back again u])on the ])ilIow 
near him, and H0III3’', suddenly, without premeditation of 
any sort, and with a sudden iustinet, laj’s her arm aero.ss 
his throat. 

It lies there for a moment, afid then he stirs. Feebly 
— with diffieulty—rhe lifts one hand, as though to pu^h 
away that other hand from his throat, and, indeed, for 
a terrible minute she fears that that is Ids intention, but 
when his fingei’s have closed upon hei wrist, whatever 
lie may have meant to do ao first, ho takes no further 
course, and his fingers remain there 

Presently he moves them up and down her arm, slowly ; 
' — vagficly. . J 

“ You hav6 grown thin ?’* 

“ Not so thin as you have.” 

^*Ohl 1!" His faint voice is c3:proseive of utter 
weariness, and through it she knows that is wishing 
ho were a little thinner still, and at rei^t, and dead I A 
feeling of misery too groat, to booborne sweeps over her. 
She must give voice to it. 

“ Peter ! may I speak you ?’* 

‘‘To what end r 
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Silence is killing mo I May I speak?** * 

IIo makes her fio answer, and with’^iis head turned 
from her she cannot road his face, but after a little 
while, a faint pressure of his fingers on her wrist seems 
to giro her the denired permiHsi^n. 

*‘l Want to toll you —to say to you . . . Peter/’ doe- 
peratoly, ‘‘you must believe me! I — What I havC**lo 
say is that 1 never knew iiow iniich 1 eared for j^ou — 
what a positive necessity yiui were to mo — until X 
ilfoarly lost you ! You/’ in a stifled tone, “ you fnust — 
you do believe mo, don’t you r’ / 

Ah I lie is dead now I” 

“ It isn't that!’’ * 

“ And 1 should liave been dead* befet'o you ever mot 
me I” 

“Peter! Peter!” Perhaps the anguish in her voice 
roaches hts dull senses, tluit hardly have wakened 
from the sleep thal death had so nearly sealed, because 
now his voice, if fainter, has loss bitlernes's ia it. 

“ You loved aim ?” 

She lets this go by, but he repeats it, tl)C hot feverish 
hand now burning upon hers in a tightened clutch, that 
in good health woiihl have been a most masterful hold. 

“Yes!” The vvwd is low l>ut clear. How ern/'d bo 
have expected another answer? And if another hud. 
been given what could it mean but falsehood, and y(5t~’ 
strange human nature — he resents it Now the iboblo 
hand does ivy to push her from him, Imt she, catching 
iiold of the neck of his night-gown, refuses to be ibtu$t 
aside. 

“ That is all over/’ says »flo quietly — miserably. “ A nd 
show some pity, Peter. I have no one but you, 
now.” * i % 

“ Ay ! /” There is a pause, but presently he 

epealJs again. “ You have tl\p child.” 

“ 1 want the child’s father too.” 

Another long silence I She is crying, bitterly, silently 
— but now^fiomo d©si>airing thought eomoH to her, and 
she breaks into tow, but violent nobbing. 

“ Petef — you f<fpgive me ?” 

^ain she waits, and again that feeble hand closes 
i!r})ou hers, wdth.a touch that ^ntains hatred, she tells 
herself. Ah*l t^is time she will not resist him I lie 
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can spum her naw if he will — ^ho may cast her •{pom 
him. . . . lie— ^ 

{<lowly be has taken, and .slowly. he lifts the little 
iremblin^r jiancl, and as she wait.s with beating heart to 
have it cast, biu k to be^ — this poor weak olive branch — 
ho draws it lo him, noaror— nearer — until the palm is 
lynig on his lijA! 

Trortibiing, weeping, she at last dares to look at him. 

lie has tnrm d his fpeo to the wall, as if lo hide it 
awa}’*f‘r<>ni all men.- Aiu^ from beneath his closed and 
sunivcn lids two sl^ov tears are stealing down his gaunt 
clieeks. Ihjt his ki^s is r-till warm upon Cecilia's palm I 

8he as if lur lH*,arl is hrvuiking! 

Hileidly the mojiicnts fly. She, kneeling beside liia 
bed, and he with his face averted, but always witli her 
hand against, his lips — and no word H])(dvOn. Alter a 
little wliile she •knows ho has fallen asleep— the heavy 
bleep i»f exhaustion, that is so ufteu the sleep of 
returning health. 

(ka-ilia, softly releasing her liand, got.s up from her 
knees and b(.*»uls over him. There is a new look upon 
his face — a look tlial ha.s not been there for many a day. 
There is hope in it, and a strange sweet peace I 


Cn AFTER LXIII. 

' << Through thiok and tliinj^both over bank and bush, 

Jn lu>iks her to attain by^buok or crook.” 

IIkrk we arc again cjiefe Summer, that pretty 
clown, •springing into our midst, almost without a word 
of waiming. The hot, glixil sun is glinting upon tWa full- 
leaved beeches and ail tho world seems '‘ahre with 
roses.’" ** 

Spring has passed away. Our ycstal , virgin tJmt 
“goeth alt in white,’ and nowhere is^Juno — mad, ram- 
pant, laughing all the day, andtfar into the night, and 
waking— only to laugh again. 

Gaveston’s return loilife had been a matter of inWh 
delight to man}' people, for Peter in his quiet way had 
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bocin^very universally liked. Ilis wife's dovotioi>to him 
in his illness had pvov'ed a nine da 3 's' wonder, and had 
at once lifted the volatile Ooeilia to quite a ln,i^h position 
in public opinion — ^j'icrhaps higher than she oven aspired 
to, or than perhaps she deserved. But what toolc 
Bigle 3 r-on Soil l\y storm, what dwarfed its interest in 
Peter’s rocovery, and CVeilia's astonishing wilbl}^ dew- 
tion, was the fact of Xell's slranice recovery. 

The hi^ man tYom town had been brou^^ht down 
again, and liad again formed an' opinion on Nelf^ case 
— a highly favourahlc one this Linie.*aiul having pock- 
eted his lee (he was quite as surpriscfl at her niiracailoiw 
recovery jis the least sciontilic person in BigK‘y, only lie 
did not sa}^ so), had reminded t hem ih^t he had iilwaj'B 
said: “ Leave it U) time. To ftnu\ Mr. (bwe^ston 

Mr. Ciiivoston nodded. kecj)ing his tIio\igli(s to himself. 
And tiien the big man had ordered tliy^ lbr*Nell — and 
that — and the other thing, lait at all events in spitc^of 
him Nell grew rttronger dail}", and now in tlus sweet 
mouth of Juno is able to get about again — slowly cer- 
tainly, and with man^^ halts, and the helj) pf a stick, but 
always with the next day’s performance better than the 
last. 

Mrs. Chance, who is over on the alert, and as wide 
awake as an owl at tniflnight on tl»e prowl for a rnouHO, 
had wi’itlqn to Alec frt>m time to tinu’, giving very vagTi6* 
hints of Nell’s im|)rovornent, until .tliat iinj)rovemcnt 
was sure. And now ven/ urgently — scijing timt Sir Ste- 
phen’s visit.s are si ill as frequent at The Park, “as when 
out of his charity ’ (as Bella insisled oit. saying) ‘‘ho 
wont to see that ])oor crippilod girl !” 

She had compelled hqrself to bclitjvo this, refusing to 
acknowledge, even to lArself, that Worthy^’ii visith there 
had a deeper signiticanco* 

week she wrote again to Grant d<.>siring him to 
come at once, and try his Yato once more with Nell. 
And Grant, only too eager to tempt it, luid come to-day, 
and encouraged hy many words of Bella’s, has walked 
over to GavestorrPark to find Nell l3’ing in a long chair 
on the sunny side of tlpie garden. l)eiq> in cushions, and 
looking h)vely if a little fragile still, and with the fresh 
tohch of life’s colours on her lips and in her eyes. 

Wortley 3d seated near her, Cecilia hovering round 
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•whilst fJaveBton and hm little fton, at a rustic table, are 
pouring out the ten. Just now Cecilia, within the circle 
of her own family, is popularly supposed to bo able to 
(Jo noiliin^, but enjoy lu^rsclf and look lovely. Tim 
latter she does to perfection, and for the other, the gay 
little smile that wreathes lier lips at times speaks well 
A socf'.d — the hurest— and besides it is only 
“the family” that knows a word of it — is afloat, that, 
later on, before tlu? hard snows fall, Ccotfrey’s dainty 
nose V’ill he out of jpint. 'fhe idea that it may be a 
little daughter tlifit is to ho added to the rielies ol‘ the 
house, has taken Keil’^ fuuey by storm, niid enihriils 
her imagvuation at times. A daughter for Cis^y I A 
Bon was very gogd f Hut a little (frrf f 

Grant, crosNing the sha%'en sward to where Nell is 
lying, is reeuAcd with gn^nl fnoislliness on all hands. 
JSTell, indeefl, seoyis en<-hanted to see him ; she makes a 
place for him on her lounge, pulling her skirts aside to 
give hintroon'i, and devotes her whole attention to him. 
And llie young mail’s heart, seeing her so well, although 
Btill so undoubtedly invalidoil, swells within him. 

That Sir Sle])heii is always beside her, troubles him at 
first, hut when after awhile Wortlcy moves away, his 
heart grows lighter, and he tells himself that ^Yortley 
hus seen how it is, and is giving iiirn a clear field — that 
Tie knows the game is up, and so on. 

Here Cecilia brings Nell her tea, and Grant, Btarting 
to his feet, hurries across to the little rustic table lo 
bring her some eako, 

“No. N<»/’ says she, shaking her charming head, 
with n smile that is as pretty as it can he. Anti then 
she HRs herself a little so aa to look over Grant’s 
shoulder, and says to some one beyond — in a clear, dis- 
tinct I6ne: ' , * 

“^Stephen I* Why don’t you bring mo my bread and 
buUcr?” 

Something! What is it? Or was there really any- 
thing? Something Ihere.must have been, for all at onco 
Grant knows that tliere is no hope for him — ^^hat ho has 
110 chance with her — that he is less than nothing to her 
— and that Wortley ks all the world ! 

As soon as it is possifc^e to him, he rises, and l»ids h<ar 
good-bye — if 1^3 bad a last lingering douT>t, tho fact that 
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«he aceejptg hia goings kindly but iiniifforoutly» and nover 
ao nnieh as asks him‘wlicn bo is (fjmipg again, or how 
long his luavo las.t8, or where ho will be’ tomorrow, do« 
stroys it. % ' 

Cecilia and Gavestou ivbcompany him to the gatd, 
where ho parts with them, with a hii«t h:i(;kwur<l glaneo 
tovvards the ganlen, that shows him ^iell lao^'i'Vtg 
prettily at Wort ley — who is, however, luokii'*g a little 
grave ami disturbed. 

(iranfs walk back to his sisfer^s house is filloil with 
thoughts that can scarcely *l>c calle>j| jdeasanl. Those 
that relate to Holla a?-i', indeed, di'tiincily unj>leasant, 
ainl there aro niomonls when he curses hiins<^lf for his 
stu]»idity in being brought to sin li a pass as this. Bella 
had distinctly givtui him to urulei^staiuf tluit Nell — (fiiutr 
bitle Nell ! for luo* tJuiv is not, even at this heart l)is>kcn 
juncture, •a thotcdit that is not altogeiher ing)“-~w.‘is 
Still free to be W(#otjd and won, and \ i t lialf-aFi hour iu 
her presence w’as siiilieiimt to prove Itrhini tllat^)or 
heart was giv'cn irrevcx ably away. 

A furious rage against Bella is tearing jit hia heart aa 
he outers lu;r pror^cnee. 

Well?" says she hurriedly. The hoj)e in her tone is 
evident, as .she turns to him, but it )•% extingukihod us licr 
<*yes meet Jiis. 

[Veil/ Nothing is well! T don’t know wnat ywi 
meant by telling iiio what you did tips morning.” 

“Wasn’t slic gltul to see you then ?” 

“In the sense mean — N cf!” 

“Siie is a vilo'coquetto then," says Mrii Chanee, with 
a viperous lightening of J /jr lips. 

‘She is rio sttch thipg, ’ says (Bout, alrm^st viol(jntly. 
“And once for iftU, I »Tnay as well l<‘ll you that I Aviil 
hear no word Baid again^Sl her }»y you, or by at)yDno.” 

“You aro V05f^;C:ornpluisan(, 1 rnu^^t say^ You defend 
her, though she, at the Iasi moment, has tlirovvn you 
over. Iwcu though y®u came so many miles to see Jier, 
she was not oven — as you say— glad to see you 

“ Y'ou makota* inisiukc there! She glad to see 
me. Too glad. Indijfferently glad! I should think/’ 
Bays Grant, Aith a touch of'angry i-eproach, “ that any- 
Vtie with an eye iu her head ct^)uld have seen that she is 
in love with VYprtley.” -* 
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“ iShef not I’^ Pella has changed colour. 

“ You will tell«no next, perhaps’ that he ia not in love 
with lier?” 

, ‘‘ He is not r The same phrase falls from her work- 
ing lips, btit now even more veheinenlly. “Hhewiisill 
— he was kind — that is all!'' 
fWWiit shrugs ‘ins siioulders. 

much i'ov yftur penetration," says ho. He is too 
funcli engaged over liis own miseries to give lieed to the 
lerrihk‘ di.'^appojntineut that is beginniiig to show itself 
in her face. arci lis good as engaged in iny 

0 [Mni(.n. if n</fc so already." 

Voi/r i>pinion I What is it worth, I wonder? En- 
gaged ! They ar** nof engaged I I eonid almost swear 
tlu‘V aren't. Maria w’ould not hear of it ibr one thing.’* 
Maria does not woi‘k this worhl, ’ says tyrant. “ And 
look here. Yoin* saying she is not in lovt^ with him, 
wouldn't hold water for a moment. She" — groaning — 
“is that in love with him, that she canT even out broad 
and butt<'r unless be giv’cs it to her." 

“Splendid eiddencu!" says Bella seornfully. “What 
a fool YOU are !" 

“ Evidence enough for me anyway 1 " 

“You ought to wait! To go back. To-morrow 
Bho . . 

‘*’“1 used to think you a clever sort of gi] ]," says tyrant 
bIowIv. “You are right, 1 am u fool. No, I shall not 
go bmdc, and I shall not >vait. To .’•'tay forlorning round 
here, is a trifle loo much for me. And as ibr to-morrow, 
I'm oir to Ireland hy the ten o'clock train.’’ 

“So like you,'’ Rays his sisUr, her face pale with fear 
and rage combined. “You haven't th^,^i^‘Ou rage toga iu 
your point. I tell 3 'ou she earo»,|i>r Sir Stephen. 

And as^ for liim, why 1 kno^v ho lias wprai opinioa 

of hvv " ' " ^ 

“ oh, rot !’ says her brotlier, walking dill of the room, 
and slamming the door behind him. 

Even now Bella, who has great stajnng jipwerB, wdll 
not acknowledge to herself llint the ga^o is at an end. 
Maria! Surely Maria will sec a*?way out of this diffi- 
culty, if iudeod, difficulty tfiore be. it soeitis impo-ssiblo 
to believe that Stephen w reallj" anxioUa to marry tiui^ 
ridiculous girl, vrith her frivolous airs, aiid a^’back hope- 
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leBsty crippled, in apite of what iho .bigffost doetora in 
Europe may «ay. ' 

To run u|)’atiiira.anrl put on her jacket and her bonnet 
*— alic always wears a bonnet as being more <iocoroufl, sho 
Hays — as a liiot hats don’t* bocorno her — and to walk 
down to Cut forth Hall takes llaroly half an Ijour, and 
Maria being found in the library arranging, he* !.us- 
band’s lKK»ks — she always managed lier Ijiisbirnd’s books 
when /n?lvihso^l t{) bt^ manage*! as it took him days afhn*- 
wards to re-arrange them — Bella pours out lier gri^ivanco 
with eloquent tongue. 

is ini])os^ible, isn’t it? You wouldn't hear of it, 
would you? Just consider I TAi/( girl of ajl others. 
JSo inaifs name, or comfort, wo^ild la*, safe with lior. 
Why ’ — angrily — ^ don't you speah, Maria? You liavo 
80 often told me that you would not sanction Huch an 
engagunioht, that ...” , 

“ Tve said a lot of things iji my time/’ says Mavfa, 
Bolomiily, flicking the duster to and fro,* and ^occasion- 
ally very cIo.h to .Hellas noHo. ‘‘And so have you, 1 
daresay. Hut 1 have learned to bclievis, that neither 
you !Jor I can prevent Stephen doing just as he likes, 
cither in tlic way of (dioosing a wife, or anything 
else.” 

“ You mean to give in, then?” gasps Bella. “To let 
him destroy his whole life by marrying this girl Ohf' 
She ])auses as though too over-filled wdt h righteous in- 
dignation to give voice to another syllablo. Jkit ])rofl- 

ently she rallies. “And you ” !l<r eyes arc now 

flashing with a lire that ha.s something vindictive in it. 

“ You, wdio protess to be a,k}tuior of mei* — to manage the 
people round you !” 

She lias turned her glanfc full on tho gn*at Maria, as 
though expijcting and preparing for an c^'plf>^iffn from 
her— but to hor surprise it never comes. 3trs, (’uttbrth- 
Boss, as though not hearing her, is looking u|> at tlio 
cornice, and drumming her fingei*» on the table. * She 
is evidently lost hi thought. Not urJpie^^^^^lt thought, 
by any means, judging by tho curves ol’ htr muKculine 
lips. w * ' . * • 

And you ‘really think there is something in it,” spys 
at last. ‘‘That Stephen actually means to marry 
her?’ She brings her eyes down from the cornice to * 
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look at^ Bella, and* once again hone revives in that in- 
triguerV breast. 

“ Oh ! beyond doubt. Beyond any doubt. Alec 
it is Unless — unless ^Aomeoiic comes forward to 

]>revent Stef)hcri from , taking this fatal step, he will 
undoubbjdl}^ marry Mi»a Pnmdergast within the year,” 
SliiT'loi)ku eagerly at Maria. ^Surely this is strong 
miough. Ai)W slie will coino to the rescue. Maria has 
gonti hack, however, Iq her calculations and is again 
smiling. After a moment ^she sa^’s .^lowdy : 

“ Nell Prenderga^st is (ieoftrey’s aunt! After. all then, 
that boy will belong to me in some surt of a way, hofuro 
— as you'say — the ytair is out 

Neir.s relation, .liip K<> the ehild has all at once recon- 
ciled her to the inarriuge. Surely it is children \\ho 
Hway the world ! 

■ Bella, Avith one withering glance at Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, 
ri.scs to her feet. The game is up. 

Ah!'»ono can see aow’,” says she in her softcRt. most 
doliherate tones, and with her little hesitation very dis- 
tinct, but with a glance that is meant to cut the other to 
the very hearl's core, ‘‘what a grief it has been to you 
to have no children af your oicn !'' She wails to see the 
eileot of this shot, but Maria cun always bo depended on, 
.Khen dynamite is iibout. 

She regards Mrs, Ulianee for a moment with a search- 
ing eye and then 

♦“Those who live in glass houses — quotes she, 

pointing a bony linger at her — ‘“should not tlii'ow ’ 

\Vh:rl, goiiig already ♦ 

But Bella vouchsaifes no feply — marching out of the 
room, she elo.sos the door finally behind her. The next 
day Bv>os her far from Bigl^y eucSea, and 1 don't know 
that anyone there Las up to Ibis regretted Jior. 
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“Blic fll'io came and heard, 

* AVIiat/ aaiu *‘he, * is this word? 

What is tJiy joy?» 

And I replied, * 6 Bce, 

O my joy, 

'Tis thee,' I cried, ‘ 'tia thee; 

Thou art my joy.' ” 

WoRTLET bore in the garden with Nell is feeling sad 
and depressed. The true lover is over slow to Mievp 
in himself or his own ehanccs, and the ddvent of Grant, 
younger than' he i.s by Home years, and handsome, ahd 
earnest — so very evidently in earnest — has damped his 
spirits. Up to this, over since her iJIness, Nell has 
Bcemod so altogether his own that ho can scarcely bear 
now to see another come in to divide his honours with 
him. It was nothing to him that the girl had refused 
cake from Grant, and had accepted broad and butter 
from him, though if ho had heart to romombor, Im might- 
have consoled himself with the recollection, that is 
as fond of a cake as a child of five. 

But Grant had como, looking so handsome, so brilliant, 
and the girl had received him with such sweet cordiality 
as seemed to Wortley but the continuation of a' love 
begun in happier days. 

Se-f^idcs being modest, the true lover is always a little 
stupid. •And Wortley’s j-ti«pidity^ goes so far, thrA oven 
now. when Grant has gone — escorted to, the gate by 
Cecilia and Gaveston, who quite understand his state of 
mind and are truly sqrry' for him — he cannot see .that 
Nell is in a way reliovod, and glad of his departure. 
The fact that Ibis relief takes the form of silence, per- 
haps adds to his niystificalion. 

For a'longitimc ho does not speak, and then at la# t— 
seeing that neither Cecilia nor Gavestou moan return- 
ing, and that the night air is arawing near with a chill 
Q ’ 31 
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within it« train, ho bo far rousos himself as to^.say 

gruffly: * * ’ * • 

“ It is growing too late for you to be out here. You 
^must come in.** 

“ Vos. I think bo,’* flays^^ell. She gets up from her 
cnshioriK, always bo carefully arranged for her upon her 
g». <;jiair, a*ui with the help of her slick lakes a step 
1‘orward, then she catches hold of the arm of the chair, 
laughing sollly, if a little nciwously. 

“My feet don’t soemT quite my own yet,” says she, “ I 
have sat hero toO long, perhaps. And this slick is no 
good — you must give mo your arm, l*m afraid.” 

“ You . have sat out hero far too long,” growls ho. “ I 
don’t know how tljey lot you do it. Ah for that 
Biick ” 

Ho puls it aside in a masterful way, and taking hoi 
•up iri his artuHi carries her — as ho has so often done 
n/^foro in Jier hopeless days — through the open window, 
into the drawing-room. 

Hero ho lots her go, slowly, until her feci touch 
the caqiot, and even then ... it seems so hard to let 
her go. 

AH at once, as she feels his arms loosen, they tighten 
round her againf and she knows that ho is straining her 
passionately to his breast. 

can 1 lot you go?” says ho. His tone sounds 
sulTocaiod. “Bu^ I'll have to. 1 know it. I knew it 
this evening when bo came again. There, don’t mind 
me. 

He releases her, and would have pressed her tenderly 
into a lounging chair near, but she, closing her slemier 
iingers on the nleevo of his coat, prevents him. Lean- 
ing back from him, she locjks hp into his face, and he 
looks^down at her, with hia'^ strong, kind, rather ugly 
face, very W'hitc and sot. 

There is a long, long pause, and then at last : 

“ Don't let me go!” says she. » 

She almost pushes Ivm from her when the dreadful 
words arc said, and I think she would haVo fallen but 
•that he catches her and holds b.3r, 

/‘^Nell!” . ' ‘ 

His voice is Ircmblihg, his heart beating with an 
almost cruel haste. Ho is bending over her, pressing 
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breast. ^ 

Nellie !” says he again. But she is crying nervously 
now, and it is quite a minute or so before she can be got 
to speak. And thou her abasement knows no depths. * 
“ Oh, yes, I know. No wondl'r you are shocked ! as 
you are — as you must be I It — it was a propqHj|ili,.j^.,()h I 
I don’t know how 1 did it!” 

There are several intervals that need not^c recorded, 
as all true lovers can fill them* in for themselv^js, and 
presently she grows comfortefd, ancl adittle gleam of her 
old self steals forth. ♦ 

“It was a proposal, for all you may say says she. 
But the pretty sauo)^ smile breaks out hero, and there is 
a twinkle in the dewy eyes that dVgues considerable life 
for him in the coming days, “1 hope you are not going 
to — refuse me r 

An hour later they are still as full of conversation^ as 
though tho day had just begun. Truly, the genius of 
loveii is wonderful. 

, “I shall take you abroad myself. No one could look 
^ after you as I could. WeM speak to Cecilia.” 

Ho had never called Mrs. Gavostop ('ecilia until this 
moment, but already he regards her as a sister. 

“ Ye.s; and really after all, 1 don’t waftt a nursc any 
more.” 

“Even if you did, I’d bo your nurse” 

At this they both laugh. 

“A nice nurse you'd bo,” says Nell. Then alLat once 
her mood changes, and she. looks up at him with anxious 
eyes. “ Do you remojnbor now how you used to scold 
me— to find fault with«iao?— I’m just the same now, you 
know, as f was then.” ^ y 

“That i.s what I like to think,” says ho# 

Ms it?” She pauses, ds if meditating u])()n this. 
“ You,” after a bit, “ thought me troublesome !” 

“ I hkc that thought too. yhe more troublosomo you 
are, tho more t shall have to do for you.” 

“ There was one day when you said r-, 

^ But she.n^er gets to the’ end of that Bcnlenc*o'i<-^ 

* **‘Look hero,” says he, “I fcvon’t have all my crimes 
brought up against me like this. It’s beastly unfair-^ 
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that’B what I calLftw-and aflor all you ought to; be 
gouorotis over my raultfl, because > was pure aespair of 
over gaining you that drove me to the brutalities you 
mention/' 

lie laughs — but she does not — and after a moment 
she loans towards him, hnd pulls him to her with both 
haruhir 

“ You Oij.bvc me then ? You do T' asks she. 

There is so much honest doubt in her voice tha^it 
shocks hiin. Can’t she 

‘‘ My darling-^ — u-” * * 

‘‘No, no, no,” pushing him away. “As you,” vehe- 
mently, “ never ',aivc loved, and never could love anyone 
again ?” 

“ 1 thought it was plain, my sweetheart,” says ho re- 
proachfully. “ Hut there is this, Nell, that all the tvorld 
and everything pi it, is of no account to in<;, cKCopt you, 
aiid your Xowo for mo, and my love for you f* ' 












